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coastal  valley  combo 

COPLEY  A-itiEs  NEWSPAPERS /tES  PRESS-TELEGRAM 
DAILY  NEWS  SSs.nmies 

An  exciting  new  way  to  buy  L.A. 

...with  a  combined  circuiation  of  470,000. 

Copley  Los  Angeles  Newspapers  along  with  The  Los  Angeles  Doily  News  and 
The  Long  Beach  Press  Telegram  hove  joined  forces  to  offer  notional  advertisers  on  easy  way  to 

buy  the  complicated  Los  Angeles  ADI. 


For  more  information  on 

The  Los  Angeles  Coastal  Valley  Combo 

contact  your  Sawyer/Ferguson/Waiker  or  Newspapers  First  Representative. 


Media  Liability 


STORY 

True  Case  History  frcuE.R.C. 


HE  MADE 
TOO  MANY 


TEIL 

WERTORES 
AND  SHE 
TOID 


‘No  Bow  Season  On  Dear/ 
Attorney  Told. 


He  tied  iq)  his  wife  and  shot  anxnvs 
at  hei;  for  openers.  After  he  was  arrested, 
he  took  a  few  shots  at  the  local  new^iaper 
for  caUii^  the  incident  a  r<q)e,  and  not 
identifying  the  allied  victim  as  his  wife. 
litigaticMi  followed  suit 

He  lost  the  lawsuit,  but  Enqjloyers 
ReinsuraiKe  Corporation  picked  ip  the 
1^91  expenses  for  the  paper. 

You  can  easily  avoid  the  slii^  and 
arrows  outrageous  fortune — talk  to 


your  insurance  agent  about  libel  insurance 
fixrni  the  prcfesaonals.  ERC  pioneered  it 
over  60  years  ago.  Have  your  insurance 
agent  call  Enq>loyers  ReinsuraiKe 
CoiporaticMi  at  1-800-255-6931 
(exL  5325)  for  a  distributor  near  you 

SEtnpk^ers  Reinsurance 

5200  Metcalf,  Overland  Park,  Kansas  66201 
A  General  Electric  Hnandal  Services  Company. 
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Photography 
From  ttie  Front 


As  the  January  15  deadline 
approached  with  no  sign  of 
peaceful  resolution  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  crisis,  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times 
dispatched  photographer 
Ricardo  Ferro  to  Dhahran, 

Saudi  Arabia. 

Traveling  through  the  war 
zone,  Ferro  captured  powerful 
scenes  including  the 
photograph  above.  Photos  so 
compelling  that  the  Associated 
Press  distributed  them  to 
newspapers  worldwide. 

The  Times  sends 
photojoumalists,  along  with 
foreign  correspondents,  around 
the  globe  to  follow  developing  ' 
news  stories  for  Tampa  Bay 
readers.  In  recent  years.  Times 
photographers  have  sent 
images  back  from  Armenia, 
Mexico  and  El  Salvador  ,  among 
other  international  locations. 

For  a  major  metropolitan 
newspaper  like  the  Times, 
covering  world  events  is  more 
than  challenging.  It’s  our  duty 
to  the  conununity. 


^.Petersburg  Slimes 

Tampa  Bay’s  Largest  Newspaper 
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MARCH 

1  •2— Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Ad  Managers  Meeting,  Oklahoma 
City. 

7- 10— SNPA  and  SNPA  Foundation  Leadership,  Mid-Winter  Board  Meet¬ 

ings,  Key  West,  Fla. 

8- 10— The  Society  of  Professionai  Journaiists',  Region  3  Conference, 

Atianta,  Ga. 

10-12 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Spring  Confer¬ 
ence,  Hyatt  Regency  Woodfield,  Schaumburg,  lii. 

12 —  American  Advertising  Federation  Government  Affairs  Conference, 
Wiliard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

13—  American  Business  Press,  Winter  Conference,  Sheraton  Centre 
Hotel,  New  York  City. 

13- 16— National  Newspaper  Association,  Government  Affairs  Conference, 

Hyatt  Regency  Capitol  Hill,  Washington,  D.C. 

14- 16— Research  and  Engineering  Councii  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry  Inc., 

Annual  Conference,  Marriott  Sawgrass,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

17-19— SNPA  Operations  Conference  &  Trade  Show,  New  Orleans,  La. 

20- 22— New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Winter  Convention,  Marriott 

Long  Wharf,  Boston,  Mass. 

21- 23 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives, 

Spring  Conference,  Omni  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. 

22- 24— The  Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Region  2  Conference,  Rich¬ 

mond,  Va. 

23- 26— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Meeting,  Dallets. 
27-29— America  East  Newspaper  Operations  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge  & 

Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 

28 — NENA/NEACE,  Circulation  Conference,  Marriott  Hotel,  Westbor- 
ough.  Mass. 

APRIL 

3- 5— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Advertising  Conference,  Desert 

Inn,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

4- 6— Tennessee  Press  Association,  Advertising/Circulation  Conference, 

Sheraton  Music  City,  Nashville. 

8- 10 — American  Association  of  Independent  Newspaper  Distributors, 

Spring  Conference,  Royal  Sonesta  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

9- 12— INMA,  Pacific  Division  Regional  Meeting,  Surfers  Paradise,  Gold 

Coast,  Australia. 

10-12 — American  Newspaper  Layout  Association,  Annual  Conference,  Hyatt 
Regency  Ravinia,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

14-17— Inter-State  Circulation  Managers,  Spring  Meeting,  Harrah’s  Marina 
Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

Seminars/WorkshopsIClinics 

MARCH 

3-8— Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Ethical  Decision  Making  Seminar 
and  Informational  Graphics  Seminar,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

3-9— American  Press  Institute,  Management  and  Costs  Seminar,  3/10-3/ 

15— Circulation  Sales  and  Marketing  Strategies  Seminar,  Reston, 
Va. 

7 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Co-op  Advertising  Workshop, 
Boxborough  Hotel  &  Conference  Center,  Boxborough,  Mass. 

7- 9 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  GATF  Seminars,  The  Charlotte 

Show,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

8- 9— Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Customer  Senrice 

Training  Workshop,  Adams  Mark  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

10- 13— ANPA/ASNE/APME,  Leadership  in  the  Newsroom  Workshop,  Hyatt 

Regency  Westshore,  Tampa/St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  10-12— ANPA/ 
NPRA  Personnel  Workshop,  Marriott  Pavillion,  St.  Louis. 

17-22 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar,  The  Role  of  the  Investigative 
Reporter,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

17-22— Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Environmental  Reporting  Semi¬ 
nar,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

17-23— Knight  Center  for  Specialized  Journalism,  Fellowship  Program:  State 
&  Local  Government  Finance,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park. 

24- 27— ANPA,  Leadership  in  Operations/Production  Workshop,  Ramada 

Hotel  Old  Town,  Alexandria,  Va. 
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To  Control  Your  Pa^  Flow, 

Tap  The  Power  Of  PageSitneam." 

New  ?d.geStream''  from  SII  helps  put  you  in  command 
of  the  torrent  of  text,  graphics  and  data  flooding  through 

SII  PigeStream'  -  )  o  r  o  o 

a  new  dimension  of  page  flow  control.  your  newspaper. 

More  than  simply  a  “pagination  system,”  Page5^rmw 
gives  you  newspaper-wide  page  management  with  the  proven  security 
and  reliability  of  Tandem*  fault  tolerance  and  SII  database  integration. 

When  the  real  issue  is  managing  your  page  flow,  the  solid  answer  is  SII’s  Page5^reaw 
Distributed  Page  Management  System.  To  receive  your  copy  of  our  white  paper  on  page 
production  and  page  flow  management,  call  SII  today:  (800)  4454744. 

^  System  Integrators,  lnc.‘ 

P.O.  Box  13626,  Sacramento,  CA  95853 

Real  Issues.  Solid  Answers.” 

Tandem  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Tandem  Computers.  Inc. 

The  SII  logo  and  System  Integrators,  Inc.  are  registered  trademarks  and  PageStreom.  "Real  Issues.  Solid  Answers.”,  and  SII  are  trademarks  of  System  Integrators,  Inc. 


About  Awards 


The  4th  Estate 

By  Doug  Borgstedt 


Newsphoto  Clip  Contest.  Winners  have  been  named  for 
the  eleven  regions  of  the  National  Press  Photographers 
Association’s  1990  Monthly  Newsphoto  Clip  Contest.  The 
34th  annual  competition  drew  44,734  entries  from  2,707 
participating  members.  The  regional  title  of  Photographer 
of  the  Year  went  to  the  news  photographers  who  accumu¬ 
lated  the  highest  scores  in  five  categories  of  published 
work  for  12  monthly  competitions. 

Regional  Photographers  of  the  Year  are:  Carl  D.  Walsh, 
Journal  Tribune,  Biddeford,  Maine;  David  Grewe,  the 
Ithaca  (N.Y.)  Journal',  Denis  Finley,  the  Virginian  Pilot/ 
Ledger-Star,  Norfolk,  Va.;  Allan  Detrich,  The  Blade, 
Toledo,  Ohio;  Ron  Johnson,  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune', 
Robert  Cohen,  the  Commercial  Appeal,  Memphis,  Tenn.; 
Charlie  Riedel,  Hays  (Kan.)  Daily  News',  Louis  DeLuca, 
Dallas  Times  Herald,  Jeff  A.  Taylor,  The  Tribune,  Lewis¬ 
ton,  Idaho;  Dan  Anderson,  the  Orange  County  (Calif.) 
Register,  and  Larry  Steagall,  The  Sun,  Bremerton,  Wash. 

Kansas  News  Enterprise  Award.  The  Topeka  Capital- 
Journal  has  received  the  1991  Burton  W.  Marvin  Kansas 
News  Enterprise  Award  for  a  series  of  reports  on  the 
performance  and  qualifications  of  district  judges. 

Michael  Ryan,  legal  affairs  reporter  for  the  Capital- 
Journal,  wrote  the  reports  last  fall  and  provided  evalua¬ 
tions  of  12  Shawnee  County  Judges.  The  reports  were 
published  before  the  November  election,  when  voters 
were  to  decide  whether  to  retain  six  of  the  judges.  The 
newspaper  said  its  purpose  was  to  meet  voters’  need  for 
information  because  judges  do  no*  campaign  for  retention 
and  do  not  provide  information  about  themselves  to  the 
public. 

The  reports  were  compiled  from  the  results  of  a  mail 
survey  of  940  registered  lawyers  in  the  county,  of  which 
315  responded.  The  newspaper  published  a  chart  with 
numerical  ratings  of  the  judges  in  fairness,  legal  ability, 
diligence,  punctuality  and  demeanor. 

The  Marvin  Award  has  been  given  annually  since  1974 
to  recognize  enterprise  news  reporting  by  Kansas  journal¬ 
ists,  named  for  the  first  dean  of  the  Kansas  University 
journalism  school. 

Ralph  McGill  Lifetime  Achievement  Award.  Eugene  C. 
Patterson,  editor  emeritus  of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times,  was  named  recipient  of  the  Ralph  McGill  Award 
for  Lifetime  Achievement  in  Journalism. 

The  award  is  presented  by  the  Atlanta  Chapter  of  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists  in  recognition  of  out¬ 
standing  print  and  broadcast  journalists  from  Georgia  who 
have  dedicated  their  lives  to  informing  the  public. 

Patterson,  a  University  of  Georgia  graduate  and  former 
writer  for  United  Press  International,  worked  directly 
with  Ralph  McGill  for  13  years  at  the  Atlanta  newspapers 
where  McGill  was  publisher. 

McGill,  who  died  in  1969,  was  an  internationally  known 
Southern  journalist  and  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  editorial 
writer  and  one  of  the  first  newspaper  executives  to^upport 
civil  rights. 

Minority  fellowship.  The  Newspaper  Personnel  Rela¬ 
tions  Association  has  provided  funds  to  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation  to  award 
Mark  Thomas,  telemarketing  manager  at  The  Milwaukee 
Journal/Sentinel  Inc.,  a  minority  fellowship  to  the  NPRA 
co-sponsored  seminar  “Leadership  in  the  Circulation 
Department”  in  April. 


About  Awards 


Mervyn’s  Exceptional  Newspaper  Award.  The  Mesa 
Arizona  Tribune  Newspapers  was  named  Exceptional 
Newspaper  of  1990  at  a  reception  hosted  by  Mervyn’s 
department  stores  of  Hayward,  Calif.,  at  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives  con¬ 
ference  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Jan.  22. 

Tribune  Newspapers  publishes  the  l^esa  (Ariz.)  Tri¬ 
bune,  the  Tempe  (Ariz.)  Daily  News  Tribune  and  the 
Chandler  (Ariz.)  Arizonan  Tribune. 

Outstanding  Sapulpan.  Ed  Livermore,  former  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Sapulpa  (Okla.)  Daily  Herald,  has 
been  presented  with  the  “Outstanding  Sapulpan  Award” 
by  the  local  chamber  of  commerce. 
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SOMETRUCKIIK 


DO YOU? 


Double  and  triple  trailer  trucks,  almost  half  a 
football  field  long  and  weighing  more  than 
41  automobiles. 

The  trucking  companies  that  want  them 
are  trying  very  hard  to  persuade  Congress 
to  clear  the  way  for  them  to 
run  everywhere. 

If  these  trucking  companies  have 
their  way,  there  will  be  a  lot  more 
of  these  trucks  on  the  highways 
and  a  lot  more  traffic. That  means 
more  accidents,  more  fuel  con- 
sumption,  more  congestion, 
more  pollution  and  more 
damage  to  the  roads. 

If  you  don’t  want  these 
bigger  trucks, you  can 
stop 

Of  if 

1-202-639-2555. 


PLEASE  ADD  MY  NAME  TD  YDUR  MEDIA 
INFORMATION  MAILING  LIST. 


I  Mail  to: 

I  Association  of  American  Railroads 
I  Media  Information 
;  50  F  Street,  NW 
I  Washington,  DC  20001 

I  Name: - 

I  Company: - 

I  Address: - 

I  City: _ State: - Zip: - 

I  Phone:! _ I _ 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  fourth  estate 

Robert  U.  Brown,  President  James  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisber  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Cost  of  ANPAINAB 

The  biggest  surprise  in  the  Booz- Allen  &  Hamilton  study  of  the  top 
newspaper  trade  associations — most  specifically  the  operations  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Bureau — is  why  the  leaders  of  the  industry  have 
waited  so  long  to  do  this. 

The  budgets  of  these  and  other  newspaper  trade  groups  have  been 
secret  for  a  long  time  except  for  the  select  few  officers  and  directors. 
Outsiders  have  not  been  able  to  ask  the  questions  and  get  the 
answers  that  Booz- Allen  did. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  it  is  revealed  that  the  combined  ANPA/ 
NAB  budgets  amount  to  $34.4  million.  Add  to  that  the  $1.4  million 
budget  for  INAME  and  budgets  under  a  million  for  six  other  major 
industry  associations  and  it  becomes  clear  the  newspapers  of  this 
country  and  Canada  are  carrying  a  tremendous  and,  to  some  extent, 
unnecessary  dues  expense  of  around  $40  million  a  year.  This  does  not 
include  the  cost  of  supporting  regional  and  state  associations. 

The  Booz- Allen  report  points  out  where  substantial  savings  can  be 
made — as  much  as  $10.7  million  in  merging  and  streamlining  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ANPA  and  NAB  functions  which  would  be  crucial  to  the 
industry  at  this  time.  Just  how  crucial  is  seen  in  the  combined  dues 
paid  by  some  of  the  major  newspapers  and  newspaper  groups:  Over 
$3  million  by  Gannett;  over  $2  million  by  Knight-Ridder;  over  $1.3  by 
Newhouse;  over  $1  million  each  by  Scripps  Howard,  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Times-Mirror.  Such  expenditures  must  be  under  close 
scrutiny  in  newspaper  financial  offices.  The  report  reveals  34  news¬ 
papers  resigned  or  had  resignations  pending  from  NAB  during  the 
last  half  of  1990.  There  will  be  more,  undoubtedly,  unless  these 
expenditures  are  brought  under  control. 

This  report  will  be  debated  for  some  time,  we  believe,  because  of 
the  varying  interests  of  some  of  the  smaller  associations.  Booz- Allen 
offered  seven  options  to  the  two  largest  associations  up  to  a  total 
merger.  As  it  indicated,  that  probably  would  be  a  deathblow  to  NAB. 
That  probably  will  not  happen,  but  the  merger  of  some  functions  of 
the  two  will  undoubtedly  take  place. 

The  situation  of  the  other  associations — International  Newspaper 
Advertising  and  Marketing  Association,  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers,  International  Circulation  Mana¬ 
gers  Association,  Newspaper  Research  Council,  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Co-op  Network — present  a  different  problem.  It  is  suggested 
they  be  merged  into  a  single  marketing  utility.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  circulation  managers  and  classified  managers,  for  instance, 
will  have  that  much  in  common  even  though  this  is  the  era  of  coopera¬ 
tion  between  all  newspaper  departments  and  the  end  of  departmen¬ 
tal  fiefs. 

Whatever  comes  out  of  the  Booz- Allen  study,  one  thing  is  certain: 
The  numerous  associations  that  have  represented  the  newspaper 
business  will  never  be  the  same  again.  There  may  be  realignments 
and  possibly  mergers  but  the  end  result  has  to  be  a  more  efficient 
structure  that  will  give  the  newspaper  business  more  punch  for  the 
buck  than  it  has  been  getting.  It  should  have  happened  a  long  time 
ago. 


ABP 


Charter  Member 
Audit  Bureau 
Audit  Circulations 

Bureau  Member 

Aroerican  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association 
6  mo.  avg.  drcuiation  June  1990—28,217 


The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist  estabiished 

March  22, 1884;  Newspaperdom  established  March,  1892; 

the  Fourth  Estate,  March  1, 1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June 

29, 1901;  Adverlising,  January  22,  1925. 

EdHor 

Robert  U.  Brown 
Mana^ng  Editor 
John  P.  Consoli 
Associate  Editors 
David  Astor,  Tony  Case, 

George  Garneau,  Ann  Marie  Kerwin, 

James  Rosenberg 
Midwest  Editor 
Mark  Fitzgerald 
Washington  Editor 
Debra  Gersh 
West  Coast  Editor 
M.  L.  Stein 
Copy  Editor 
George  W.  Anderson 
Advertising  Manager 
Steven  A.  Townsley 
Sales  Representatives 
Robert  N.  Glassman,  Richard  H.  Henrichs, 
Robert  J.  Mathes,  Roger  J.  Power  Jr., 

Janell  C.  Teubner 
Advertising  Production  Manager 
Louise  Villani 

Classified  Advertising  Manager 
Sandra  Lewis 
Circulation  Manager 

H.  Kratos  Vos 

Editorial  Production  Manager 

Orlando  Velez 

Photocomposition  Manager 
Janice  Zwingli 
Promotion  Manager 
Gerianne  M.  Smart 
OFFICES 

General:  11  West  19th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10011;  (212)  675-4380;  FAX  PHONE:  (212) 
929-1259 
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Chicago,  II.  60603;  (312)  641-0041 ;  FAX  (312) 
641-0043.  Mark  Fitzgerald,  Editor;  Richard  H. 
Henrichs,  Sales  Representative. 
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tor. 
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M.  L.  Stein,  Editor. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Remove  all  forms  of  censorship 


In  regard  to  your  Jan.  19  article 
about  military  censorship  in  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf,  the  military  should  remove 
all  forms  of  censorship  and  the  media 
should  abide  by  the  “troopship 
exception.” 

Americans’  appetite  for  news  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  war  has  exceeded  that 
of  all  other  times  except  possibly  fol¬ 
lowing  the  assassination  of  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

Yet  Americans  may  not  get  the 
news  they  need.  The  military  is  cen¬ 
soring  all  reports  from  the  war  zone. 
Therefore,  the  American  people  are 
only  reading,  seeing  and  hearing  the 
war  news  the  military  wants  people  to 
read,  see  and  hear. 

This  censorship  goes  beyond 
“troopship  exception.”  Under  it, 
media  cannot  divulge  plans  for  troop 
movement.  The  result  of  advance 
publication  of  plans  would  give  Sad¬ 
dam  Hussein  an  easy  way  to  bomb  or 
avoid  our  forces.  This  would  help  him 
win  the  war. 

However,  this  is  not  the  issue  in 
Persian  Gulf  war  censorship.  The 
military’s  power  of  censorship  is 
much  larger  than  to  prohibit  advance 

NEWSPAPERDOM® 

50  years  ago  .  .  . 

Members  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  pledged  their  fullest 
cooperation  with  the  government  in 
safeguarding  vital  military  secrets 
while  urging  the  maintenance  of  a  free 
press.  Inland’s  statement  followed 
similar  pledges  by  some  state  newspa¬ 
per  associations. 

Organized  printers  and  allied  work¬ 
ers  ask  Congress  to  place  direct  taxa¬ 
tion  on  radio  revenues  and  restrict  the 
issuance  of  station  licenses.  The  pro¬ 
posal  was  strongly  opposed  by  Editor 
&  Publisher  which  said:  “The  legisla¬ 
tive  attempt  to  create  advertising  by 
destroying  a  medium  is  a  will-o’-the- 
wisp  that  can  lead  only  to  trouble.” 

*  *  * 

Virgil  Pinkley,  United  Press  Euro¬ 
pean  business  manager,  reports 
increasing  censorship  of  American 
correspondents  and  difficulties  of  get¬ 
ting  the  news  out  of  Axis-controlled 
territories. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
Feb.  22,  1941 


publication  of  military  plans. 

Some  supporters  of  censorship 
claim  that  inaccurate  news  might  get 
out.  During  the  San  Francisco  earth¬ 
quake  of  1989,  Americans  watched 
as  the  death  toll  increased  and  de¬ 
creased. 

Following  the  assassination 
attempt  on  Ronald  Reagan  in  1981, 
James  S.  Brady  died  and  rose  again 
right  before  the  eyes  of  television 
viewers. 

If  we  were  to  wait  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  say  something  is  accurate,  we 
would  trade  television  news  for  a  his¬ 
torical  documentary.  We  would  trade 
today’s  newspaper  for  a  history  book. 
We  would  trade  our  freedom  for  the 
thought  police. 

People  who  talk  to  reporters  do  not 
swear  “to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth.” 
Therefore,  a  reporter’s  job  is  to  check 
statements  for  truth.  Military  censor¬ 
ship  prohibits  this.  A  thorough  inves¬ 
tigation  by  the  people  reporting  the 
news,  not  military  censorship,  brings 
accuracy  to  the  daily  newspaper  and 
the  television  screen. 

While  Richard  Nixon  lied  to  the 
American  people,  the  Washington 
Post  told  the  truth.  While  Ronald 
Reagan  told  us  nothing  about  the  Iran- 
contra  scandal,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
told  its  readers  the  antics  of  their  gov¬ 
ernment. 


The  Worid  Interpreted 

Flora  Lewis, 
one  of  the 
world's 
leading 
journalists 
and  former 
foreign-affairs 
columnist 
for  The  New 
York  Times 
for  more  than  a  decade,  continues  to 
shed  light  on  what's  happening 
throughout  the  globe.  She  is  based  in 
Paris. 


We  have  had  Irangate.  We  do  not 
need  Iraqgate. 

At  the  start  of  the  Vietnam  War, 
reporters  took  for  gospel  the  military 
press  briefings.  They  said  we  were 
winning.  As  the  war  dragged  on, 
reporters  went  behind  the  press 
briefings  to  determine  that  we  were 
losing. 

Had  we  known  the  truth  about 
Vietnam  earlier,  our  nation  would 
have  taken  one  of  two  courses.  It 
would  have  either  pulled  out  entirely 
or  escalated  our  involvement  so  we 
would  win. 

If  military  censors  are  putting  a  lid 
on  the  truth,  they  not  only  deny  us  our 
freedom,  they  cause  us  to  lose  the 
war.  They  are  making  fools  out  of 
America. 

By  censoring  the  news,  the  military 
could  help  the  president  make  a  bad 
decision. 

Military  censors  are  irresponsible. 
So  are  publishers  and  broadcasters 
who  are  content  to  print  and  air  the 
official  line  rather  than  look  behind  it 
to  see  if  it  is  true. 

Censors  or  no  censors,  the  truth 
will  come  out.  The  truth  today  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  truth  tomorrow. 

For  the  good  of  our  nation,  1  hope 
that  the  journalists  are  successful  in 
their  challenge  to  military  censorship. 

Todd  S.  Bergmann 
Fostoria,  Ohio 


The  War  Explained 

Military-affairs 
correspondent 
for  The  New 
York  Times 
until  last  year, 

Bernard  E. 

Trainor 
returns  to 
print  with  his 
new  column 

on  the  military.  Now  director  of 
Harvard's  National  Security  Program,  he 
retired  from  the  Marine  Corps  as  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  general. 


I'or  details,  call  Connie  VMiife  at  KOO-t)  1 or  (2L? I  iS.i-!)(il2. 


NEW  ! 


VITAL  TO  OUR  TIMES 

These  leading  columnists  are  now  available  every 
week  through  The  New  York  Times  Syndicate. 
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Persian  Gulf  press  pools  expanded 

Two  new  pools,  with  a  total  of  35  more  journalists,  head  to  front  lines; 
Senate  hearings  begin  in  D.C.  on  Pentagon  media  access  rules 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Two  new  pools  have  been  added  to 
those  already  in  place  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  some  35  journalists  in 
those  pools  were  slated  to  head  for  the 
front  lines  early  Wednesday,  Feb.  20. 

The  additional  pools  were  formed 
not  necessarily  as  a  result  of  media 
complaints  about  access,  but  rather 
because  the  military  realized  it  prob¬ 
ably  could  take  more  journalists  out 
now  that  its  people  were  in  place  and 
not  moving  around  as  much.  Major 
Skip  Hebert  at  the  Joint  Information 
Bureau  in  Dhahran  told  E&P. 

Media  pool  coordinators  spent  two 
full  days  and  most  of  the  night  Mon¬ 
day,  Feb.  18,  hashing  out  who  would 
be  included  in  the  new  pools,  Hebert 
said.  Included  in  the  new  pools  are 
representatives  from  the  Associated 
Press,  Los  Angeles  Times,  United 
Press  International,  Reuters,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  Stars  &  Stripes,  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post. 

“At  the  moment,  we’re  happy,” 
New  York  Times  foreign  editor  Ber¬ 
nard  Gwertzman  said  of  the  new 
pools. 

Agence  France-Presse,  mean¬ 
while,  continued  its  court  battle  for 
inclusion  in  photo  pools  and  accessi¬ 
bility  to  pool  photos. 

At  a  hearing  in  Manhattan  Feb.  14, 
a  federal  judge  ordered  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  to  explain  by  Feb.  1 9 
why  AFP  did  not  have  access  to  pool 
photos,  and  another  day  to  say  if  it 
planned  to  explain  what  DoD  believes 
are  the  differences  between  Reuters, 
which  is  included  in  the  pools,  and 
AFP.  DoD  would  then  have  a  week  to 
provide  that  explanation,  and  AFP 
would  have  another  week  to  respond, 
if  necessary. 

News  reports  from  Baghdad  con¬ 
tinued  to  come  under  criticism  from 
those  Stateside  and  behind  the  lines, 
as  last  week’s  bombing  of  a  civilian 
shelter/military  bunker  caused  furi¬ 
ous  debate. 


One  observer  quoted  by  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Times  noted  that 
Saddam  Hussein  may  have  delib¬ 
erately  put  civilians  in  a  position  to 
become  casualties  in  an  attempt  to 
gain  media  attention  in  the  West. 

Bernd  Debusmann  of  Reuters,  who 
spent  10  days  in  Iraq,  wrote  that 
“reporters,  particularly  those  famil¬ 
iar  with  Iraq,  can  have  access  to  a 
wealth  of  information,  both  official 
and  unofficial. 

“However,”  he  added,  “unofficial 
information  often  cannot  be  reported, 
though  it  may  help  balance  a  corre¬ 
spondent’s  assessment  of  official 
news.” 


Hitler  has  received  as  much  space. 

“The  scandal  sheets  are  full  of  juicy 
tales  of  his  marital  woes  and  incredi¬ 
ble  sexual  prowess,  and  the  secret 
weapons  supposedly  being  consid¬ 
ered  to  get  him  —  everything  from 
‘warrior  dolphins’  to  a  lethal  booby 
trap  planted  by  intrepid  plumbers  in 
Saddam’s  gold-plated  toilet,”  wrote 
Joanne  Kenen  from  Miami. 

Other  items  of  note  in  the  tabloids 
have  been  reports  of  Saddam’s  favor¬ 
ite  television  shows  —  Little  House 
on  the  Prairie  and  Charlie’s  Angels  — 
and  the  state  of  his  32-year  marriage. 

It  was  also  reported  last  week  that 
the  Republican  National  Committee 


“At  the  moment,  we’re  happy,’’  New  York  Times 
foreign  editor  Bernard  Gwertzman  said  of  the  new 
poois. 


Debusmann  wrote  that  reporters 
were  allowed  to  return  to  Iraq 
because  the  government  wanted  them 
“to  report  civilian  casualties  and 
damage.” 

He  further  noted,  “Reporters  in 
Baghdad  bristle  at  suggestions  they 
are  being  used  as  tools  of  Iraqi  propa¬ 
ganda.” 

Further  word  from  Baghdad  indi¬ 
cated  that  a  CBS  News  crew,  includ¬ 
ing  reporter  Bob  Simon,  was  being 
held  in  the  Iraqi  capital  after  being 
captured  about  a  month  ago  near  the 
Saudi  Arabian  border.  Tariq  Aziz, 
Iraqi  foreign  minister,  indicated  in 
meetings  with  Soviet  officials  that  he 
was  aware  of  the  situation  and  would 
take  action  on  the  matter. 

Saddam  Hussein  also  has  been 
receiving  another  kind  of  media  atten¬ 
tion  afforded  celebrities,  that  of  the 
supermarket  tabloids. 

A  report  from  Reuters  noted  edi¬ 
tors  of  many  of  these  “scandal 
sheets”  said  no  foreign  leader  since 


mailed  letters  —  with  a  cover  letter 
signed  by  Sen.  Alan  Simpson  (R- 
Kan.),  who  has  been  a  harsh  critic  of 
reporting  from  Iraq  —  to  some 
500,000  contributors,  encouraging 
them  to  send  the  form  letters  on  to 
their  local  newspapers  as  letters  to  the 
editor. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Govern¬ 
ment  Affairs  hearings  on  Pentagon 
rules  on  media  access  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  War  were  scheduled  for  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Feb.  20. 

Panelists  were  to  include  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public 
Affairs  Pete  Williams;  former  CBS 
News  anchorman  Walter  Cronkite; 
Malcolm  W.  Browne  of  the  New  York 
Times;  Frank  Aukofer,  Milwaukee 
Journal  Washington  bureau  chief; 
Cragg  Hines,  Houston  Chronicle 
Washington  bureau  chief;  Syndey  H. 
Schanberg,  Newsday  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  and  plaintiff  in  a  pool  access  law¬ 
suit;  Paul  McMasters,  USA  Today 
(Continued  on  page  35) 
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The  11th  hour 

Last-ditch  negotiations  to  save  the  New  York  Daiiy  News 
continue  as  pressmen’s  union  rejects  iatest  management  proposai 


By  George  Garneau 

A  round  of  last-ditch  negotiations 
to  save  the  Tribune  Co.’s  New  York 
Daily  News  recessed  after  the  press¬ 
men’s  union  rejected  management 
proposals  to  cut  60%  of  pressroom 
staffing  and  slash  pay  nearly  in  half 
for  most  of  those  remaining. 

The  sides  remained  far  apart  as  the 
paper,  crippled  by  a  4-month-old 
strike,  came  within  a  month  of  a 
deadline  for  its  shutdown. 

The  latest  talks  reached  to  the  high¬ 
est  levels  of  Tribune  Co.  by  involving, 
for  the  first  time,  chief  executive  offi¬ 
cer  Charles  Brumback,  in  addition  to 
News  publisher  James  Hoge. 

Talks  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
for  the  first  time  involved  new 
“supermediator”  William  J.  Usery, 
the  former  U.S.  Labor  Secretary  who 
helped  negotiate  an  end  to  the  violent 
Pittston  Coal  Co.  strike. 

Usery  is  trying  to  end  a  bitter, 
sometimes  violent,  strike  by  nine 
unions  representing  2,300  workers  — 
before  the  Tribune  Co.  closes  the  71- 
year-old  paper.  Absent  a  sale  or  union 
settlements,  the  News  was  scheduled 
to  close  by  March  20,  but  its  end  could 
come  earlier,  or  later. 

After  Brumback  and  Hoge  had  met 
with  leaders  of  all  the  unions.  News 
negotiators,  led  by  Hoge  and  Nash¬ 
ville  attorney  Robert  Ballow,  nego¬ 
tiated  face  to  face  with  leaders  of  the 
410-member  New  York  Newspaper 
Printing  Pressmen’s  Union  No.  2. 

At  a  session  that  ended  at  3  a.m., 
Feb.  19,  the  Daily  News  made  a  new 
offer:  to  eliminate  60%  of  press  opera¬ 
tors  and  cut  pay  nearly  in  half  for  most 
of  those  remaining. 

The  offer  amounted  to  a  cutback  to 
five  operators  per  press,  from  the  for¬ 
mer  contractual  level  of  13,  and  was  a 
concession  for  management,  which 
had  held  to  general  demands  for  man¬ 
agement  rights  allowing  executives  to 
set  staffing  and  hours. 

The  union  rejected  the  offer  and 
iproposed  a  six-year  contract, 
extending  the  one  that  expired  last 
March.  The  proposal  would  reduce 
the  News’  costs  by  25%  through  staff 
and  pay  cuts. 

That  offer  was  rejected  by  the 
News. 

Pressmen’s  union  president  Jack 


Kennedy  said  Feb.  20  that  he  was 
waiting  for  Usery  to  schedule  further 
meetings. 

“I  think  everybody  is  disappointed 
that  this  process  didn’t  produce  better 
results,”  Kennedy  said.  “We  were 
all  expecting  a  significant  change 
in  their  attitude,  but  it  didn’t  pan 
out.” 

He  said  he  was  “not  as  optimistic 
as  I  was  but  I’m  waiting  to  hear.” 

Meanwhile,  the  Tribune  Co.  board, 
at  a  regular  meeting  in  Chicago,  was 
briefed  by  Hoge  by  telephone  before 
voting  to  retain  its  quarterly  dividend 
of  240  a  share. 

After  the  meeting,  which  was  pick¬ 
eted  by  Daily  News  strikers  and  their 


sympathizers,  the  board  issued  a 
statement  saying  no  decision  had 
been  reached  on  the  News  but  “time 
is  very  short.” 

Also  two  credible  buyers  have 
expressed  interest  in  buying  the 
paper,  according  to  Felix  Rohatyn,  a 
senior  partner  of  Lazard  &  Freres 
Co.,  the  New  York  investment  bank¬ 
ing  firm  hired  by  Tribune  Co.  to  seek 
buyers  for  the  News. 

While  the  News  cut  its  operating 
costs  dramatically  during  the  strike, 
circulation  has  fallen  below  half  of 
prestrike  levels  of  1.1  million  and 
advertising  revenue  has  been  choked 
off.  Management  said  it  is  losing  close 
to  $1  million  a  day. 


Another  reprieve  for  UPl 

Wire  Service  Guild  members  vote  to  continue 
working  at  reduced  pay  for  another  90  days 


Wire  Service  Guild  members  at 
United  Press  International  have 
voted  to  continue  working  for 
reduced  pay  for  another  90  days  while 
the  troubled  news  agency  seeks  a 
buyer. 

Approved  by  70%  of  the  voters,  the 
measure  keeps  the  money-losing  com¬ 
pany  alive  while  its  owner,  Infotech- 
nology  Inc.,  negotiates  a  possible 
sale.  UPI  has  said  three  or  four  poten¬ 
tial  buyers,  whom  it  did  not  name, 
have  expressed  interest  in  buying  the 
company  intact. 

Last  November,  WSG  members 
agreed  to  take  35%  pay  cuts  for  90 
days  to  give  UPI  “breathing  time” 
until  Feb.  16  to  find  a  buyer. 

As  time  ran  out,  UPI  asked  union 
members  to  continue  the  pay  cuts. 

The  vote  approved  a  plan  to  restore 
pay  cuts  gradually  from  35%:  to  30% 
beginning  Feb.  16,  to  25%  beginning 
April  13,  and  returning  to  full  contrac¬ 
tual  pay  on  May  19. 

UPI  also  agreed  to  pay  a  larger 
share  of  health  insurance  premiums 
and  to  assure  that  the  union  contract 
is  assumed  by  a  new  owner. 

The  vote  affects  about  350  union- 
represented  employees.  Managers 
and  exempt  employees  will  get  the 


same  restoration  of  pay  cuts. 

Employees  “showed  a  willingness 
to  cooperate  because  the  company 
provided  exchanges,”  said  WSG 
president  Kevin  Kean.  “UPI’s  future 
now  lies  entirely  in  the  hands  of  its 
managers.” 

UPI  had  threatened  to  shut  down  if 
employees  refused  further  pay  cuts, 
Keane  said. 

“We  are  very  happy  with  the  out¬ 
come,  since  it  represents  an  increase 
over  the  previous  vote,  and  we  can 
now  focus  all  our  energies  again  on 
the  sale  process  and  doing  the  best  job 
possible  of  reporting  the  news,”  said 
UPI  spokesman  Milt  Capps. 

With  a  history  of  chronic  money 
problems,  UPl’s  revenues  have  been 
insufficient  to  meet  expenses,  and  it 
has  de'ayed  payment  of  some  bills. 
The  vote  allows  UPI  to  approach  the 
break-even  point. 

Nevertheless  UPI’s  future  was  still 
highly  dubious. 

UPI  executive  vice  president  and 
CEO  Pieter  VanBennekom  said  in 
early  February  that  a  sale  was  “a  very 
real  prospect  between  now  and  mid- 
May.” 

Capps  declined  to  rule  out  any  pos¬ 
sibilities. 
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Ad  Bureau  seeks  high-profile  number  two  exec 

NAB’s  board  wants  someone  who  can  spearhead  the  newspaper 
industry’s  sales  and  marketing  pitch  to  national  advertisers 


By  George  Garneau 

The  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau,  seeking  new  direction  to 
reverse  plummeting  membership  and 
help  bolster  declining  ad  spending  in 
newspapers,  is  seeking  a  high-profile 
number  two  executive  to  spearhead 
the  newspaper  industry’s  sales  pitch 
to  national  advertisers. 

As  part  of  a  leadership  shakeup 
designed  to  revitalize  the  newspaper 
industry’s  troubled  sales  and  market¬ 
ing  arm,  the  executive  being  sought 
would  work  under  Len  Forman,  who 
was  named  Ad  Bureau  president  on 
Feb.  14.  Forman  had  served  as  acting 
president  since  Craig  Standen 
resigned  last  summer. 

The  original  plan  of  the  Ad  Bureau 
board  of  directors  when  Standen 
resigned  was  to  bring  in  a  new  presi¬ 
dent  who  was  both  a  creative  outside 
sales  person  and  a  strong  administra¬ 
tor. 

Forman  was  seen  by  the  board  as 
being  a  strong  internal  administrator. 
The  plan,  E&P  has  learned,  called  for 
keeping  Forman  as  executive  vice 
president  and  bringing  someone  in  as 
president  who  had  a  strong  sales  and 
marketing  background  so  they  could 
effectively  represent  the  industry 
with  the  advertising  community. 

A  six-month  search  conducted  by 
the  recruitment  firm  of  Heidrick  and 
Struggles  and  a  special  newspaper 
search  committee  narrowed  the  field 
down  to  three  candidates. 

The  candidate  selected  was  a 
woman  (whose  identity  E&P  could 
not  learn)  who  originally  accepted  the 
position  but  changed  her  mind  just  a 
day  before  the  appointment  was  to  be 
announced. 

A  source  familiar  with  the  delibera¬ 
tions  said  the  woman  was  the  only 
candidate  who  possessed  all  the  qual¬ 
ifications — with  a  strong  background 
both  in  administration  and  in  sales 
and  marketing.  Others  had  strengths 
in  one  area  or  the  other.  Her  hiring 
was  contingent  on  Forman  remaining 
as  executive  vice  president  to  help  the 
new  president. 

When  she  bailed  out,  the  board 
opted  for  an  alternate  plan:  to  name 
Forman  president  and  hire  a  top  sales 
and  marketing  executive  to  represent 
newspapers  to  the  advertising  com¬ 


munity. 

In  selecting  Forman  for  the  top  job, 
the  board  felt  he  had  implemented  the 
Bureau’s  reorganization  program 
well,  had  improved  service  to  mem¬ 
bers,  had  reduced  costs  by  increasing 
efficiency  and  had  helped  to  raise  the 
Bureau's  profile  among  advertisers. 

NAB  chairman  and  New  York 
Times  Co.  president  Walter  Mattson 
did  not  return  phone  calls  to  his 
office. 

Forman  joined  NAB  in  1989  as 
executive  vice  president  for  opera¬ 
tions  and  strategic  marketing.  He 
spent  three  years  in  Spanish-language 
television  with  Telemundo  Group 
Inc.  and  before  that  13  years  at  the 
New  York  Times  Co.,  where  he 
worked  in  strategic  analysis  and  cor¬ 
porate  development. 


man”  to  take  the  lead  with  advertis¬ 
ers,  sell  ideas  to  publishers  and 
develop  marketing  strategies. 

The  report,  which  has  not  been 
released  but  which  has  been  obtained 
by  E&P,  found  that  despite  the  NAB 
devoting  74%  of  its  $17  million  budget 
to  reverse  the  trend  of  newspapers 
losing  market  share  to  other  advertis¬ 
ing  media,  newspapers  continue  to 
lose  market  share,  though  they  earn 
more  ad  dollars  than  any  other 
medium. 

The  report  found  that  NAB’s  sell¬ 
ing  efforts  reaped  $16  million  in 
national  advertising  for  newspapers 
in  three  years,  an  amount  it  said  news¬ 
papers  could  have  generated  on  their 
own. 

It  said  smaller  newspapers  don’t 
benefit  from  NAB,  and  it  has  failed  to 


It  cited  “acute”  concern  about  leadership  and 
identified  a  need  at  NAB  for  a  “senior  industry 
spokesman”  to  take  the  lead  with  advertisers,  sell 
ideas  to  publishers  and  develop  marketing  strategies. 


The  changes  at  NAB,  and  further 
changes  being  contemplated  with  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  represent  a  sea  of 
change  in  how  the  newspapers  collec¬ 
tively  deal  with  a  number  of  long- 
range  problems,  including  declining 
household  penetration  and  a  shrink¬ 
ing  share  of  total  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures. 

The  guiding  reference  for  the  indus¬ 
try  is  a  recent  report  by  Booz  Allen  & 
Hamilton  Inc.  of  New  York  (E&P, 
Feb.  16).  The  report  concluded  the 
newspaper  industry  needs  to  change, 
and  that  may  require  “fundamental 
redefinition”  of  the  product  and 
changing  the  way  newspapers  “go  to 
market.” 

It  found  a  void  in  the  category  of 
industry  promotion,  with  “crucial” 
promotion  of  newspapers  “largely 
absent”  from  the  industry's  leading 
organizations,  NAB  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

It  cited  “acute”  concern  about 
leadership  and  identified  a  need  at 
NAB  for  a  “senior  industry  spokes¬ 


start  a  one-bill  selling  system.  Adver¬ 
tisers  view  NAB  as  “ineffective,”  the 
report  said. 

With  34  member  newspapers  bail¬ 
ing  out  of  NAB  in  the  second  half  of 
1990 — it  retained  810  members — busi¬ 
ness  as  usual  “could  effectively  deal 
the  NAB  a  deathblow”  by  destabiliz¬ 
ing  its  membership  and  revenue  base, 
the  report  said. 

Called  about  his  appointment,  For¬ 
man  would  not  come  to  the  phone,  but 
said  through  his  secretary,  “It’s  an 
exciting  time  to  be  in  the  newspaper 
industry.” 

UPl  to  open 
Vietnam  bureau 

United  Press  International  has 
announced  plans  to  open  a  bureau  in 
Hanoi,  Vietnam,  roughly  a  year  after 
wire  service  management  and  govern¬ 
ment  officials  first  met  to  discuss  the 
issue. 

David  R.  Schweisberg,  UPI  Beijing 
bureau  chief,  has  been  assigned  to  set 
up  the  Hanoi  bureau. 
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ADVERTISING 


Breakthrough  advertising  won 
the  DANDY  for  the  Bakersfield 
(Calif.)  Californian  for  the  best  ad 
campaign  by  an  individual  dealer 
in  a  small  market. 


Best  automotive  newspaper  ads 

18th  annual  DANDY  Award  winners  announced 


The  Grand  Island  (Neb.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  never  pictured  they  would 
be  the  winner  of  the  best  single  ad 
by  an  individual  dealer  in  a  small 


The  Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Jour¬ 
nal  brought  home  a  winner  with  this 
"Best  of  Show"  ad  for  Regal  Oldmo- 
bile. 

tising  agency  in  New  York  City;  and 
David  A.  Benoy,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Patriot  Ledger  in 
Quincy,  Mass.,  and  president  of  the 
Association  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  (ANCAM). 

The  following  is  a  list  of  this  year’s 
DANDY  award  winners  and  Award 
of  Merit  recipients. 

Best  of  Show:  Regal  Oldsmobile, 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  ad  created  by 
the  Winston  Salem  Journal. 


Dealers  of  the  South,  ad  created  by 
Babbit  &  Reiman  Advertising, 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  Awards  of  Merit,  San 
Diego  County  Mercedes-Benz  Deal¬ 
ers,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  ad  created  by 
McCaffrey  and  McCall  Inc.;  Air¬ 
port/Courtesy/Irvine  Chevrolet, 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada,  ad  created  by 
the  Toronto  Star;  Greater  Michigan 
Ford  Dealer,  ad  created  by  W.B. 
Doner  &  Co.,  Southfield,  Mich. 

Best  Ad  Campaign  by  an  Individ¬ 
ual  Dealer  (Large  Market):  DANDY, 
Ken  Parks  Chevrolet-Geo-Subaru, 
Puyallup,  Wash.,  ad  created  by  the 
Morning  News  Tribune,  Tacoma, 
Wash.;  Awards  of  Merit,  Paul  Bail¬ 
ey’s  Rhode  Island  (Chrysler-Ply- 
mouth,  Isuzu,  Ford,  Dodge),  ad 
created  by  FitzGerald  &  Company 
Inc.,  Cranston,  R.I.;  Allen  Lucas 
Nissan,  Charleston,  W.V.,  ad  created 
by  Charleston  Newspapers;  Town  & 
Country  Motors  (Mazda),  Toronto, 
Ont.,  Canada,  ad  created  by  McNally 
&  Sutherland. 

Best  Single  Ad  by  an  Individual 
Dealer  (Large  Market):  DANDY, 
Regal  Oldsmobile,  Winston-Salem, 
N.C.,  created  by  the  Winston-Salem 


ixassKT 


Best  Ad  Campaign  by  a  Dealer 
Advertising  Association:  DANDY, 
Richmond  Isuzu  Advertising  Associ¬ 
ation,  Richmond,  Va.,  ad  created  by 
Richmond  Newspapers  Inc.;  Awards 
of  Merit,  San  Diego  County  Mer¬ 
cedes-Benz  Dealers,  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  ad  created  by  McCaffrey  and 
McCall  Inc.;  Wild  West  Buick  Deal¬ 
er  Association,  Mont.,  ad  created 
by  Exclamation  Point  Advertising 
&  Public  Relations,  Billings,  Mont.; 
the  Dallas  Area  Chevy-Geo  Team, 
Dallas,  Texas,  ad  created  by  the 
Miller  Agency. 

Best  Single  Ad  by  a  Dealer  Advertis¬ 
ing  Association:  DANDY,  Cadillac 


“Drive  Home  a  Winner!’’  was  not 
only  a  slogan  for  Regal  Oldsmobile  of 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  it  was  what 
they  did. 

This  year’s  Best  of  Show  DANDY 
award  for  outstanding  automotive 
newspaper  advertising  went  to  the  ad 
created  by  the  Winston-Salem  (N.C.) 
Journal.  The  ad  also  won  the 
DANDY  for  the  best  single  ad  by  an 
individual  dealer  in  a  large  market  and 
a  merit  award  for  the  best  use  of  color 
in  dealer  or  dealer  association  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  18th  annual  DANDY  Awards 
Competition,  sponsored  annually  by 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 
was  held  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  on  Feb.  9  at 
the  National  Automobile  Dealers 
Association  convention. 

Judges  for  this  year’s  competition, 
which  had  some  2,000  entries,  were: 
Charles  Ffolliott,  owner  of  the  Car 
Store  in  Norwich,  Vt.,  and  Lebanon, 
N.H.,  and  chairman  of  the  public 
affairs  committee  of  the  National 
Automobile  Dealers  Association 
(NAD A);  Raymond  T.  Stone,  presi¬ 
dent  and  creative  director  of  Ray¬ 
mond  T.  Stone  Associates,  an  adver- 
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A  special  DANDY  award  went  to 
the  Sun  News  in  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 
and  Neil  Johnson  Buick  GMC  for  the 
best  use  of  color  in  dealer  or  dealer 
association  advertising. 


Journal;  Awards  of  Merit,  Sunroad, 
Escondido,  Calif.,  ad  created  by  San 
Diego  Union  Tribune-,  Tameron 
Honda,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  ad  created 
by  Wheeler  Advertising;  Flow  Buick. 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  ad  created  b.y 
the  Winston-Salem  Journal;  Black 
Cadillac/Oldsmobile/Volkswagon 
Inc.,  Greensboro,  N.C.,  ad  created 
by  the  Greensboro  News  &  Record-, 
Lester  Raines  Honda,  South  Charles¬ 
ton,  W.V.,  ad  created  by  Charleston 
Newspapers;  Dewey  Ford,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  ad  created  by  the  Des 
Moines  Register. 

Best  Ad  Campaign  by  an  Individual 
Dealer  (Small  Market):  DANDY,  Jim 
Burke  Ford,  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  ad 
created  by  the  Bakersfield  Califor¬ 
nian-,  Awards  of  Merit,  Wellings  To¬ 
yota,  Richmond,  Ind.,  ad  created  by 
Palladium  Item;  Selover  Honda,  Bill¬ 
ings,  Mont.,  ad  created  by  Exclama¬ 
tion  Point  Advertising  &  Public  Rela¬ 
tions. 

Best  Single  Ad  by  an  Individual 
Dealer  (Small  Market):  DANDY, 
Great  Plains  Chrysler-Plymouth- 
Dodge,  Hastings,  Neb.,  ad  created  by 
Grand  Island  (Neb.)  Independent-, 
Awards  of  Merit,  Addy’s  Harbor 
Dodge,  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.,  ad 
created  by  Chernoff/Silver  &  Assoc., 
Columbia,  S.C.;  Harold  Zeigler  Ford- 
Jeep-Eagle,  Plainwell,  Mich.,  ad 
created  by  Kalamazoo  (Mich.) 
Gazette-,  Markley  Motors  (Buick, 
Pontiac,  GMC,  Honda),  Fort  Collins, 
Colo. ,  ad  created  by  The  Coloradoan ; 
Small  Family  of  Dealerships,  ad 


The  DANDY  for  the  best  single  od 
by  o  dealer  advertising  association 
went  to  the  Cadilloc  Dealers  of  the 
South  with  this  od  created  by  Babbit 
&  Reiman  Advertising,  Atlanta,  Go. 


created  by  the  Tribune-Review, 
Greensburg,  Penn.;  Parnell  Chrysler- 
Plymouth-Jeep-Eagle,  Wichita  Falls, 
Texas,  ad  created  by  Wichita  Falls 
Times  Record  News-,  Holz  Motors 
(Pontiac,  Oldsmobile,  Cadillac,  GMC 
Trucks),  Watertown,  Wis.,  ad 
created  by  Watertown  Daily  Times; 
Eisbrenner  (Pontiac,  Buick,  Cadillac, 
GMC  Trucks),  Regina,  Sask. ,  Canada, 
ad  created  by  the  Leader-Post;  Stuart 
Powell  Ford,  Inc.,  Danville,  Ky.,  ad 
created  by  Stuart  Powell  Ford; 
Selover  Honda,  Billings,  Mont.,  ad 
created  by  Exclamation  Point  Adver¬ 
tising  &  Public  Relations. 

Special  Award:  The  Best  Use  of 
Color  in  Dealer  Association  Ad¬ 
vertising:  DANDY,  Neil  Johnson, 
Buick  GMC,  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.,  ad 
created  by  the  Sun  News;  Awards  of 
Merits,  Chrysler-Plymouth  Dealer 
Group,  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  ad 
created  by  the  Virginian-Pilot! Led¬ 
ger-Star,  Norfolk,  Va.;  Neil  Johnson 
Buick  GMC,  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.,  ad 
created  by  the  Sun  News;  Skyline 
Chevrolet,  Cleveland,  Ga.,  ad 
created  by  The  Times,  Gainesville, 
Ga;  Regal  Oldsmobile,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C.,  ad  created  by  the  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  Journal;  Folger  Toyota, 
Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.,  ad  created  by  the 
Sun  News. 

Special  Award:  For  Best  Automotive 
Special  Section:  DANDYs,  Auto 
Update,  July  1990,  ad  created  by  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times;  New  1991 
Car  Review,  October  1990,  ad  created 


A  DANDY  winner  you  can  count 
on  won  a  special  award  for  best 
institutional  advertising,  created  by 
the  Atlanta  (Go.)  Journal  and  Con¬ 
stitution  for  John  Smith  Co.  (Chev¬ 
rolet,  Geo). 

by  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch. 

Special  Award:  For  Best  Institu¬ 
tional  Advertising:  DANDY,  John 
Smith  Co.  (Chevrolet,  Geo),  Mar¬ 
ietta,  Ga.,  ad  created  by  the  Atlanta 
Journal  and  Constitution;  Award  of 
Merit,  Rider  Auto,  State  College, 
Penn.,  ad  created  by  Centre  Daily 
Times. 

Special  Award:  For  Best  Dealer 
Trade  Association  or  Multi-Line 
Group  Advertising:  DANDY,  the 
Athens,  Ga.  Automobile  Dealers 
Association,  ad  created  by  Athens 
Daily  NewsIBanner  Herald. 


AP  changes 
method  of  reporting 
car  sales 

The  Associated  Press  recently 
changed  the  way  it  reports  10-day 
sales  of  North  American-made  cars 
and  light  trucks. 

To  continue  reporting  an  industry 
trend  every  10  days,  the  AP  will  esti¬ 
mate  total  vehicle  sales  figures  for 
Chrysler  Corp.,  which  will  no  longer 
release  actual  numbers  for  the  10-day 
periods. 

Chrysler  says  it  will  report  figures 
for  domestic  and  imported  cars  and 
trucks  only  once  a  month. 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Advertising  and  the  Gulf  war 

After  a  few  weeks  of  advertiser  paralysis  following  the  outbreak 
of  war,  newspapers  say  ads  are  trickling  back  up  to  normal  levels 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

The  war  in  the  Gulf  seemed  to  leave 
no  part  of  life  untouched  but,  several 
weeks  into  Desert  Storm,  previously 
suspended  advertising  looks  as 
though  it  is  slowly  returning  to  nor¬ 
mal. 

That  is,  as  normal  as  it  can  be  in 
these  times  of  recession. 

“In  the  beginning  of  the  war,  as  the 
rest  of  the  nation  became  paralyzed, 
advertisers  found  themselves  in  the 
same  position.  Advertising  slowed 
down.  It’s  still  not  great,  but  it  has 
come  back  in  the  last  couple  of  days,” 
said  John  Kimball,  vice  president  of 
advertising  for  The  Record,  in  Bergen 
County,  N.J. 


schedules  to  the  Mediterranean.” 

Among  those  that  pulled  ads  were 
Continental,  Delta  and  British  Air¬ 
way.  Continental  and  Delta  have 
since  resumed  their  schedules,  but 
British  Airways  had  not. 

Many  European  countries  have 
stopped  their  tourist  trade  advertis¬ 
ing.  “Whether  that  will  come  back  or 
not,  we’ll  have  to  see,”  Bartholemew 
said. 

Advertising  for  destinations  that 
are  seen  as  safe,  such  as  the  Carib¬ 
bean  or  Hawaii,  will  most  likely  be 
reinstated,  Bartholemew  said. 

“If  advertising  was  pulled  because 
of  perceived  dangers  in  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  will  probably  come 


Many  European  countries  have  stopped  their  tourist 
trade  advertising.  “Whether  that  wiii  come  back  or 
not,  we’ii  have  to  see,”  Barthoiemew  said. 


Jack  Cohen,  vice  president  of  print 
for  DDB  Needham  advertising 
agency  in  New  York,  said  that  they 
are  trying  not  to  make  any  long-term 
commitments. 

“Business  is  as  usual,  but  we  have 
to  take  it  one  step  at  a  time,”  he  said. 

A  recent  survey  conducted  by 
Affiliated  Advertising  Agencies  Inter¬ 
national  (3AI)  found  that  one-third  of 
independent  advertising  agencies 
worldwide  say  advertisers  have 
pulled  ads  out  of  print  because  of  the 
war. 

The  survey  found  that  those  adver¬ 
tisers  in  Europe,  Asia,  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  Canada  and  Australia  were  more 
likely  to  cancel  ads  than  those  in  the 
United  States. 

Reasons  advertisers  listed  for  ad 
cancellations  included  concerns  over 
depressed  consumer  spending  during 
wartime  and  weak  sales  in  the  tour¬ 
ism,  automobile  and  export  busi¬ 
nesses. 

“Most  airlines  pulled  back  when 
the  war  started,”  said  Bruce  Barthol¬ 
emew,  Branham  Newspaper  Sales 
New  York  sales  manager.  “For  the 
most  part,  those  ads  are  starting  to 
come  back,  except  for  the  ones  with 


back  once  the  danger  is  seen  as 
diminished,”  Bartholemew  said. 

The  travel  category  is  back  about 
where  John  Frantz,  national  ad  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  thought  it 
should  be  three  weeks  into  the  war 
but,  he  said,  the  week  the  war  began, 
“everyone  quickly  pulled  ads.” 

One  difference  he  has  noticed  was 
the  absence  of  fare  and  overseas 
flights  advertising  by  the  airlines. 

Several  people  commented  about 
the  lack  of  fare  advertising,  citing  the 
recent  full-page  Delta  ad  that  was  a 
tribute  to  travel  agents,  and  a  Pan  Am 
ad  that  touted  its  top-rated  service. 

Frantz  said  he  could  not  be  sure  all 
of  the  advertising  reductions  by  the 
airlines  were  because  of  the  war, 
especially  with  all  the  problems  air¬ 
lines  were  facing  before  the  war 
began. 

Cruise  line  advertising  was  “up  a 
bit  from  the  first  of  the  year,”  but 
hotel  ads  for  the  Caribbean  and 
Hawaii,  while  gone  for  the  moment, 
will  come  back  because  they  will 
“probably  benefit  from  the  Gulf 
war,”  said  Frantz. 

Jeff  Greene,  ad  director  of  the  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal,  said 


nearly  half  (44%)  of  his  national  ROP 
advertising  was  lost  when  the  war 
started,  and  most  has  not  come  back 
so  far.  The  two  categories  hardest  hit 
were  airlines  and  automotive. 

“I  don’t  know  if  it  would  have 
happened  anyway,  with  the  USAir 
crash  and  Eastern  going  under.  East¬ 
ern’s  fares  had  been  driving  a  lot  of 
the  airline  advertising,”  Greene  said. 

Greene  said  that  automotive  deal¬ 
ers  in  his  area  were  having  soft  sales 
before  the  war,  and  that  advertising  in 
this  category  dropped  off  completely 
for  a  10-day  period  right  before  and 
after  the  war  began. 

“Now  it’s  back  up  to  approxi¬ 
mately  prewar  levels,”  Greene  said. 

Automotive  in  general  was  an  area 
cited  as  having  suffered  because  of 
the  war. 

Mercedes-Benz,  due  to  the  war  and 
other  factors,  had  pared  down  its 
original  aggressive  first-quarter 
advertising  plan,  said  one  newspaper 
representative. 

Like  the  airlines,  automotive  is  a 
category  that  was  hit  with  “another 
double  whammy,”  Frantz  said.  The 
automotive  business  was  very  soft 
before  the  war,  down  approximately 
3 1%  from  the  previous  year,  he  noted. 

Automotive  accounts  at  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant  killed  their 
schedules  for  the  first  couple  of  weeks 
of  the  war,  according  to  Mandy  Schu- 
maker,  national  ad  manager,  but  now 
they  are  coming  back. 

“I  guess  the  dealers  felt  initially 
that  people  weren’t  going  to  be  buying 
that  week,”  she  said. 

One  bright  spot  is  the  dealer  associ¬ 
ation  advertising,  which  has  remained 
strong  due  to  the  pooling  of  monies, 
Frantz  said. 

Joe  Greche,  ad  manager  of  the  Ann 
Arbor  (Mich.)  News,  said  that  the 
dealer  associations’  advertising  has 
also  been  consistent  in  his  market,  but 
the  local  auto  dealers,  while  they  are 
still  running  ads,  are  running  in 
smaller  spaces. 

Retail  advertising  seem  to  be 
another  bright  spot  for  some. 

February  appears  to  be  better  than 
January  for  retail  advertising  at  the 
Winston-Salem  Journal,  according  to 
Greene. 
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“Consumers  are  more  cautious 
now.  With  the  recession  and  the  war, 
they  are  looking  for  sales.  Print  is 
much  better  for  advertising  for  special 
sales  so,  in  some  cases,  we’re  seeing  a 
switch  from  broadcast  to  print,” 
Greene  said. 

He  added  that  he  did  not  want  to 
paint  too  rosy  a  picture,  because  retail 
was  still  soft. 

Greche  said  Ann  Arbor  had  some 
softness,  but  now  retailers  were  get¬ 
ting  more  optimistic.  A  local  major 
mall  saw  heavy  decline  in  traffic  the 
first  three  nights  of  the  war,  but  now 
nighttime  activity  is  back  up  a  bit  and 
Greche  believes  that,  as  advertisers 
see  traffic  coming  back,  the  advertis¬ 


ing  will  come  back  too. 

“One  advertiser,  a  major  appliance 
retailer,  believes  he  has  to  be  more 
aggressive  than  ever  when  times  are 
tougher,  because  that  is  when  more 
market  share  is  won,”  Greche  said, 
calling  that  attitude  “very  bullish.” 

When  the  fighting  first  broke  out, 
many  retailers  in  Greche’s  area  were 
having  clear-out  sales.  Because  of  the 
war,  they  felt  it  was  inappropriate  to 
advertise,  but  that  proved  to  be  tem¬ 
porary. 

“There  was  maybe  a  three-  or  four- 
day  period  when  strong  sensitivity 
was  given  to  copy  and  headlines,  but 
now  it’s  back  to  normal,”  Greche 
said. 


Schumaker  said  some  of  Hartford’s 
food  retailers  ran  some  advertising  in 
support  of  the  troops,  and  some 
advertisers  felt  that,  with  more  people 
reading  the  newspaper,  it  was  a  good 
time  to  piggyback  advertising  with  the 
increased  readership. 

“But  that  was  more  the  exception 
than  the  rule,”  she  said. 

The  smaller,  local  merchants  were 
the  ones  who  really  pulled  back 
advertising  in  the  last  two  weeks 
of  Janu^  at  the  News  and  Observer 
in  Raleigh,  N.C.,  according  to  Jim 
McClure,  advertising  director. 

“It  just  dried  up,”  he  said.  “We 
definitely  saw  a  decrease  in  linage 
from  smaller,  local  merchants.” 


Covering  the  war  —  it’s  not  cheap 

The  government  is  spending  biiiions  to  fight  the  Persian  Guif  war  and 
news  organizations,  in  tough  economic  times,  are  spending  miilions 


By  Tony  Case 

Governments  and  news  operations 
alike  have  found  that  war,  like  most 
other  things,  has  a  price  tag;  and  the 
cost  is  not  cheap. 

Since  war  broke  out  in  the  Middle 
East,  Americans  have  been  deluged 
with  news  stories  about  the  billions  of 
dollars  the  government  is  spending  to 
fight  the  war,  the  financial  aid  the 
United  States  has  solicited  from  its 
allies,  the  potential  cost  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayer,  and  the  list  of  cost- 
related  stories  continues  as  the  war  is 
carried  on. 

However,  as  those  in  the  corporate 
boardrooms  at  major  U.S.  newspa¬ 
pers  have  discovered,  covering  a  war 
is  not  cheap  either. 

Never  before,  in  fact,  has  so  much 
money  been  poured  into  the  reporting 
of  day-to-day  combat;  large  metropo¬ 
litan  daily  newspapers,  newspaper 
chains,  wire  services,  newsmaga¬ 
zines  and  television  and  radio  opera¬ 
tions  all  have  their  own  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  Middle  East,  and  the  price 
they  are  paying  for  it  has  run  into  the 
multimillions  of  dollars. 

When  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait  last 
August,  perhaps  nobody  was  caught 
by  surprise  more  than  the  news  orga¬ 
nizations.  The  Associated  Press  was 
among  the  groups  that  had  to  pool 
their  resources  to  get  their  people  on 
the  Gulf  story,  a  story  that  virtually 
came  out  of  nowhere  and  immediately 
served  to  dominate  the  daily  head¬ 
lines  in  the  months  that  followed. 


The  AP  would  eventually  spend 
“hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars” 
more  than  it  had  budgeted  for  story 
coverage  in  1990  in  order  to  cover  the 
situation  in  the  Gulf,  according  to  AP 
spokesperson  Wendell  Wood  Collins. 

The  AP  was  able  to  project  1991 
expenditures,  however,  and  was 
therefore  able  to  budget  for  future 
coverage  in  the  region,  including  cov¬ 
erage  of  a  possible  war.  When  war  did 
break  out  Jan.  17,  the  AP,  like  the 
troops,  found  themselves  prepared 
for  combat. 


what  is  going  on  in  the  world,”  Col¬ 
lins  said,  adding  that  as  of  Feb.  1 1  the 
AP  had  60  writers  and  17  photogra¬ 
phers  working  on  the  war  story  in 
various  positions  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad. 

Of  course,  the  AP’s  situation  is 
unique  in  that,  while  its  directors 
must  adhere  to  a  budget,  they  do  not 
have  to  answer  to  owners  and  stock¬ 
holders  concerned  with  justifying  a 
bottom  line,  which  is  the  case  at 
profit-driven  enterprises  such  as 
newspapers.  The  AP  is  a  not-for- 


None  of  the  organizations  E&P  taiked  with  had  in 
piace  a  poiicy  of  paying  staff  more  saiary  or  wage  for 
working  in  the  war  zone,  such  as  the  U.S.  miiitary’s 
poiicy  of  giving  “combat  pay”  to  soidiers  during 
wartime  service . . . 


“We’ve  made  contingency  plans  in 
the  budget  and  are  ready  to  cover  it  as 
long  as  we  have  to,”  Collins  said. 

While  Collins  says  concrete  1991 
budget  figures  providing  for  war  cov¬ 
erage  were  not  available,  she  dis¬ 
closed  that  before  war  actually  broke 
out  the  cost  of  covering  it  had  been 
estimated  at  somewhere  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $500,000-$600,000  a 
month.  This  estimate  takes  into 
account  such  expenses  as  additional 
staffing  and  the  cost  of  communica¬ 
tion. 

“We’re  in  the  business  of  covering 


profit,  member-based  organization 
which  is  funded  primarily  by  its  mem¬ 
ber  organizations. 

In  any  instance,  news  budgets  seem 
to  have  been  shifted  around  like  the 
sands  of  Saudi  Arabia  since  Iraqi 
President  Saddam  Hussein  blasted 
across  the  Kuwaiti  terrain  last  sum¬ 
mer. 

Nancy  Nielsen,  spokesperson  for 
the  New  York  Times,  said  its  coverage 
costs  have  proven  to  be  “extremely 
high,  and  if  possible  we’re  trying 
to  defray  them  by  using  normal 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Czech  press  secretary  learns  on  the  job 

Press  aide  to  President  Havei  visits  USiA  to  see  how  iVs  done  here 


By  Debra  Gersh 

There  was  no  such  job  before 
Michael  Zantovsky  became  Czecho¬ 
slovakia’s  presidential  press  secre¬ 
tary,  but  events  of  the  past  year  or  so 
have  forced  him  to  learn  on  the  job, 
and  learn  quickly. 

After  spending  a  week  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  in  early  January  as  a  guest 
of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  Zan¬ 
tovsky  spoke  with  E&P  about  his 
impressions  of  press  operations 
within  the  U.S.  government,  as  well 
as  the  media  situation  in  his  country. 

After  comparing  notes  with  his 
counterparts  here,  Zantovsky  found 
he  was  pleasantly  surprised  that 
“many  of  the  things  we  do  are  very 
similar  to  things  that  they’re  doing 
here. 

"...  The  bad  news  is  that  they  are 
much  more  professional  and  efficient 
at  it  than  we  are.  They  are  much 
stronger  on  procedures  and  flow  of 
information  and  this  kind  of  thing,” 
he  noted.  “I  observed  quite  a  few 
things  and  I  think  I  got  a  few  new 
ideas  to  take  home  to  implement 
when  I  get  back  .  .  .  .  ” 


He  said  that  it  is  both  an  advantage 
and  a  disadvantage  because  “That 
way,  it’s  possible  to  give  out  news  at 
basically  the  moment’s  notice  .  .  . 
We  use  the  national  state-run  press 
agency  if  we  have  anything  important 
to  tell  right  away,  but  this  is  a  better 
system  because  it  enables  reporters  to 
ask  questions,  etc. 

“On  the  other  hancj,  in  my  country 
we  still  could  not  afford  to  have  large 
numbers  of  reporters  staying  at  one 
place  the  whole  day  and  waiting  for 
something  to  happen.  That’s  not  how 
it’s  run  there.” 

To  help  get  his  message  out  to  the 
people.  President  Vaclav  Havel 
addresses  the  nation  on  the  radio  each 
week. 

“One  thing  that  we  do,  and  that’s 
sort  of  a  spine  cord  of  our  public  pol¬ 
icy,  is  to  try  to  keep  a  regular  contact 
between  the  president  and  the  nation 
through  media,”  he  explained.  “The 
basis  of  that  is  sort  of  a  fireside  chat 
that  he  holds  every  Sunday  right  after 
lunch,  on  the  radio  rather  than  televi¬ 
sion.  In  that  he  rehashes  the  whole 
week’s  events  and  his  plans  for  the 
next  week,  and  what  he  thinks  about 


Zantovsky’s  work  as  a  Reuters  correspondent 
helped  provide  a  basic  outline  for  what  the  Job  of 
presidential  press  officer  would  look  like. 


He  said,  “There  seems  to  be  a 
higher  degree  of  coordination 
between  the  various  government 
departments  here,  like  between  the 
State  Department  and  the  White 
House  and  the  White  House  and  the 
Pentagon,  etc.  etc.  The  internal  flow 
of  information,  that’s  very  important 
so  that  people  don’t  say  different 
things  about  the  same  questions.” 

Zantovsky  added  that  briefings  in 
Washington  are  more  frequent. 

“I  brief  twice  a  week  now  and  I 
only  briefed  once  a  week  a  couple  of 
months  ago.  And  we  don’t  have  press 
centers  in  the  various  government 
departments,  so  our  briefings  are  usu¬ 
ally  fixed  in  time  and  less  flexible  than 
here  because,  if  you  have  permanent 
correspondents  there  all  day  it’s 
much  easier  to  organize  briefings,  on 
short  notice.” 


this  and  what  he  thinks  about  that. 
People,  I  think,  have  grown  accus¬ 
tomed  to  it  very  well  and  are  actually 
eager  to  hear  him  speaking.” 

One  of  the  reasons  they  chose  radio 
over  television  was  because  Havel 
“does  not  feel  very  comfortable  on 
television.  He  is  a  man  of  the  word  not 
of  the  picture,  and  that  was  one  con¬ 
sideration. 

“The  other  consideration  was 
purely  practical,”  Zantovsky  ex¬ 
plained.  “It’s  a  30-45  minute  talk.  To 
do  it  on  the  tv  every  week  would  be 
very  exhausting  for  him,  would 
require  a  lot  of  preparation  on  our  part 
and  on  his  part  as  well,  so  that  was 
another  one. 

“And  a  third  one  was  something 
about  the  medium  itself.  In  his  view, 
and  in  mine  actually,  too,  television  is 
the  cool  medium,  it’s  rather  intrusive. 


it’s  too  pushy  for  the  kind  of  message 
that  Havel  usually  delivers.  I  mean, 
he’s  more  contemplative,  he’s  very 
short  on  one-liners.  So  I  had  a  feeling 
then  that  radio  suits  him  just  better 
and  I  think  I  was  proven  right.” 

Zantovsky’s  work  as  a  Reuters  cor¬ 
respondent  helped  provide  a  basic 
outline  for  what  the  job  of  presidential 
press  officer  would  look  like. 

“1  aped  a  few  things,  and  I  also 
remembered  quite  a  few  things  from 
the  Reuters  wire  and  from  all  kinds  of 
news  conferences  around  the  world, 
so  1  had  a  vague  picture  of  what  the 
operation  should  look  like,  and  I 
made  it  more  precise  as  time  went 
by,”  he  said. 

“For  the  first  two  months  1  was  in 
the  office,  1  was  completely  alone 
there.  I  didn’t  even  have  a  secreta¬ 
ry,  and  there  was  one  typewriter, 
mechanical  typewriter,  there.  So  we 
didn’t  have  equipment,  we  didn’t 
have  space,  we  didn’t  have  people. 

“Now  I  have  around  20  people 
working  with  me,  so  I  wouldn’t  say  I 
am  busier,  because  I  was  very,  very 
busy  then,  and  very  exhausted  too.  I 
am  still  busy  but  1  think  we’ll  be  better 
organized.” 

One  development  Zantovsky’s 
office  had  to  deal  with  was  the 
increasing  demand  for  accessibility  to 
Havel. 

“1  brief  twice  a  week,  my  people 
are  available  on  the  phone  to  answer 
questions  of  the  press,  I  give  three  to 
four,  sometimes  five  interviews  a 
week.  Of  course,  most  requests  for 
interviews  come  for  the  president  and 
that’s  a  sore  point,  because  the  inter¬ 
est  in  him  is  still  enormous,  both  on 
the  part  of  the  domestic  and  interna¬ 
tional  media. 

“I  confess  that  I  hoped  it  would 
subside  some  after  the  initial  period, 
but  it  doesn’t  show  any  promises  to 
yet.  So  what  we  have  to  do  then,  of 
course,  is  turn  90%  of  the  requests 
down,  and  that  creates  some  bad 
blood  among  some  journalists.  I  can 
sympathize  with  them,  but  there’s  not 
much  I  can  do  about  it.” 

Accessibility  has  improved,  Zan¬ 
tovsky  added,  pointing  out  that  “by 
tradition,  the  castle,  where  the  presi¬ 
dent  has  his  office,  was  a  very  inac¬ 
cessible  place  for  the  general  popula¬ 
tion,  including  journalists,  so  they 
didn’t  get  to  most  of  the  meetings  he 
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had  or  photo  ops  or  things  like  that. 

“Now,  every  little  thing  that  he 
does  publicly  is  available  to  the  press, 
either  as  a  photo  op  or  even  for  the 
print  media  if  it’s  a  more  important 
thing.  That’s  one  way,”  he  explained. 
“The  other  way  is  that  we  hand  out 
press  releases  on  his  internal  meet¬ 
ings  and  other  things  that  the  press  is 
not  witness  to.” 

He  further  added  that  “the  presi¬ 
dent  travels  a  lot.  He  visited  some  20 
countries  last  year  and  he  drove 
some,  or  was  driven  some  .  .  .  50,000 
kilometers  around  the  country.  In  the 
beginning,  he  traveled  basically  alone 
with  his  security  and  some  of  his  own 
people.  Now  we  always  make  a  point 
of  providing  means  of  transportation 
for  the  press,  so  we  now  have  some¬ 
thing  akin  to  a  press  pool,  a  presi¬ 
dent’s  press  pool,  that  travels  with  us 
both  abroad  and  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.” 

However,  adapting  to  their  new 
roles  meant  learning  for  both  the 
emerging  media  and  the  press  officer. 

“It’s  a  two-sided  process,  a  learn¬ 
ing  process  on  both  sides,”  he 
explained.  “There  was  no  president’s 
press  office  when  we  came  in  ...  so 
we  had  to  start  from  scratch. 

“The  journalists,  of  course,  are 
learning,  some  are  better  at  it,  some 
not.  In  general,  it  seemed  to  be  the 
younger  journalists  who  had  not  been 
conditioned  by  the  old  regime  that  are 
learning  the  fastest. 

“In  the  beginning  of  course  we  had 
quite  a  few  misunderstandings  or 
uncertainties  about  what  we  want 
from  each  other  and  what  the  other 
side  really  means,”  he  added,  noting 
that  did  cause  some  tension. 

One  of  Zantovsky’s  biggest  mis¬ 
understandings  occurred  during  a 
meeting  last  year  in  Prague  that 
included  a  number  of  American  news¬ 
paper  people.  At  the  conference,  Zan- 
tovsky,  speaking  about  journalists’ 
responsibility,  commented  that  jour¬ 
nalists  who  violated  the  secrets  act 
should  be  jailed.  He  later  apologized 
for  his  remarks  {E&P,  July  14  &  Sept. 
22,  1990). 

“I  think  I  learned  quite  a  lot  from 
that  experience  —  the  hard  way,”  he 
said.  “One  thing  it  taught  me  is  that 
you  should  never  say  half-serious 
things  to  people  who  may  take  them 
seriously.” 

He  does,  however,  feel  that  a  press 
law,  though  not  a  criminal  code,  is 
needed. 

“A  new  press  law,  or  some  kind  of 
a  legal  measure,  is  badly  overdue, 
because  what  we  have  is  that  the  old 
press  law  does  not  apply  really  and  is 
not  endorsed  at  all,”  Zantovsky 
explained. 

“So  we  have  a  situation  which  is 


close  to  anarchy  in  what  gets  written 
and  what  gets  read.  By  this  1  mean 
that  we  have  no  jibel  clause  of  the  law 
now,  well  close  to  none,  which  is 
something  that  is  not  the  case  in  other 
countries. 

“Sometimes  it  creates  problems 
because  a  very  outrageous  story  can 
get  written  without  any  substantiation 
at  all  and  the  people  involved  in  the 
story  have  no  legal  recourse  to  com¬ 
plain  or  sue  or  anything. 

“I’m  not  talking  about  penal  code. 
I’m  talking  about  civil  law.  A  journal¬ 
ist  who  writes  something  which  is 
very  damaging  to  a  person  should  be 
able  to  substantiate  what  he  wrote  by 
some  evidence.” 

While  the  Czechoslovakian  press 
moves  toward  independence  in 
reporting,  many  papers  still  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  various  political  parties,  he 
said. 


is  deregulated  but  so  far  no  one  has 
launched  a  competitive  operation, 
which  is  a  costly  business  to  do.  But  I 
hope  someone  will  do  it  very  soon.” 

Although  his  office  has  had  to  han¬ 
dle  challenges  ranging  from  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  Czechs  and  Slovaks  to 
visits  from  President  George  Bush 
and  former  British  Prime  Minister 
Margaret  Thatcher,  Zantovsky  said 
the  greatest  challenge  lies  ahead. 

The  biggest  challenge  is  actual¬ 
ly  just  coming  up,”  he  said,  explain¬ 
ing  that  the  “economic  restructuring 
of  the  country  has  started  in  ear¬ 
nest  .  .  .  and  the  effects  of  it,  at 
least  in  the  beginning,  will  be  in 
some  respects  negative  on  the  popula¬ 
tion.  The  population  will  suffer. 

“Much  will  depend  on  how  well  we 
will  be  able  to  explain  to  the  people 
what  we  are  doing,  why  we  are  doing 
that,  how  long  is  it  going  to  take,  and 


“I  think  that  the  press  is  best  independent  of 
parties,  and  i  said  so  much  pubiiciy.  However,  in 
severai  cases,  the  parties  stiii  keep  very,  very  tight 
controi  of  the  press.” 


“My  preference,  which  I’ve  stated 
quite  clearly  time  and  again,  is  that  1 
do  not  believe  too  much  in  party 
presses,”  Zantovsky  said.  “I  think 
that  the  press  is  best  independent  of 
parties,  and  I  said  so  much  publicly. 
However,  in  several  cases,  the  parties 
still  keep  very,  very  tight  control  of 
the  press. 

“I  think  that  the  two  papers  in 
Prague  that  now  emerge  as  major 
papers  are  both  independent  of  politi¬ 
cal  parties  and  have  the  best  chance  to 
survive  the  economic  hardships  that 
even  they  will  get  into,”  he  con¬ 
tinued. 

“There  certainly  will  be  a  shake¬ 
out,  and  not  all  of  it  will  be  bad, 
because  there’s  been  really  an  explo¬ 
sion  of  print  media  and  it  makes  diffi¬ 
culties  for  me  because  we  hardly  have 
the  time  to  monitor  them  all. 

“Even  ordinary  people  complain 
that  there’s  just  too  much  media 
around,  so  I  guess  it  will  be  a  natural 
pruning  process  and  the  ablest  will 
survive  and  some  of  them  will  fold.” 

Another  major  problem  affecting 
the  print  media  is  distribution. 

“The  distribution  of  papers  and 
magazines  is  a  problem,  because  we 
have  a  state-run  monopoly  distribu¬ 
tion  network  which  is  incredibly  inef¬ 
ficient  and  suspicious. 

“Some  say  that  it  actually  sabo¬ 
tages  distribution  of  the  media.  It 
just  has  to  be  deregulated  and  de¬ 
monopolized  ...  In  fact,  legally  it 


what  benefits  they  can  expect  in  the 
end,”  he  added.  “That  will  be 
extremely  difficult,  not  just  for  me  but 
for  all  the  people  in  the  government.  I 
think  that  at  times  it  may  be  outright 
essential  to  provide  the  right  explana¬ 
tion,  because  we  will  have  a  measure 
of  unrest,  maybe  some  social  unrest. 
If  we  can  hold  that  down  to  a  reason¬ 
able  scale,  we  will  have  won  but,  if 
not,  we  will  be  in  trouble.” 

Zantovsky  said  he  took  the  job  as 
presidential  spokesman  because  “the 
man  is  my  friend  and  he  asked  me  to. 
That’s  all  there  was  to  it,  and,  when 
he  quits,  I  quit.” 

CNN  broadcasts 
from  newspapers 

Cable  News  Network  broadcast 
live  reports  on  Feb.  6  from  the  news¬ 
room  of  the  Virginian-Pilot  and  Led¬ 
ger-Star  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  featuring 
the  papers’  methods  in  reaching  read¬ 
ers  during  the  war  in  the  Middle  East 
through  Infoline,  its  telephone  infor¬ 
mation  system. 

The  CNN  reports  focused  on  the 
papers’  war  hot  lines,  which  offer 
hourly  news  updates  and  allow  read¬ 
ers  to  ask  war-related  questions. 

The  first  week  the  Pilot  and  Ledger 
opened  up  the  lines  for  questions, 
more  than  1,000  calls  were  received. 
Norfolk  is  the  home  of  the  world’s 
largest  naval  base. 
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Persian  Gulf  coverage  and  the  “Vietnam  hangover” 

Naval  official  says  military  censorship  is  getting  a  bum  rap 


By  M.L.  Stein 

A  high  naval  official  charged  that 
U.S.  milit^  censorship  in  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  is  getting  a  bum  rap  from 
critics  suffering  from  a  “Vietnam 
hangover.” 

“There  is  no  question  that  the  basic 
war  story  is  reaching  the  American 
public.  The  ground  rules  would  not 
prevent  the  public  from  receiving  the 
same  sort  of  major  revelations  that 
altered  attitudes  about  Vietnam,” 
said  Rear  Admiral  John  Bitoff,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  San  Francisco  Naval 
Base. 

In  a  speech  that  an  aide  said  had 
been  cleared  by  the  Pentagon,  Bitoff 
argued  before  the  California  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  conven¬ 
tion  in  Monterey  that  Desert  Storm 
restrictions  on  information  recognize 
media  independence. 

He  contended  that  material 
gathered  by  reporters  in  the  required 
press  pools  is  examined  only  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  it  contains  “sensitive  informa¬ 
tion”  and  not  “for  its  potential  to 
express  criticism  or  cause  embarrass¬ 
ment.” 

However,  the  criticism  leveled 
against  the  military’s  implementation 
of  the  guidelines  has  been  “particu¬ 
larly  harsh,”  Bitoff  complained. 

He  said  his  case  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  newspapers  are  running  a 
variety  of  stories  from  the  major  wire 
agencies  and  supplemental  services, 
as  well  as  from  their  own  reporters  in 
the  war  zone. 

“I’m  impressed  by  the  range  of 
sources,”  Bitoff  continued.  “I  think 
the  media  [are]  doing  a  fine  job  of 
giving  [their]  readers  a  fair  sampling 
of  points  of  view.  Our  free  press  is  one 
of  the  strengths  of  our  democracy.” 

The  speaker  cited  these  recent 
newspaper  headlines  to  show  that  all 
war  coverage  does  not  carry  a  mili¬ 
tary  stamp  of  approval:  “Chaos 
reigns  as  troops  wait,”  “Iraq  proving 
tough  to  hurt,”  “Some  U.S.  ground 
units  lack  gear  and  training,”  and 
“Smart  weapons  hit  60  percent  of 
targets.” 

For  this  reason,  the  admiral  said,  he 
believes  the  carping  from  some  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  media  is  unfair. 

He  justified  the  military  clearance 
of  news  by  saying,  “There  is  a  clear 
and  present  danger  in  today’s  instant 
communications  age  which  may  put 


our  troops  at  risk.  Our  enemies  are 
watching  CNN-TV.” 

Bitoff,  a  former  Pentagon  official, 
again  recalled  Vietnam,  claiming  that 
some  correspondents  who  covered 
that  conflict  were  quoted  in  a  Penta¬ 
gon  study  10  years  later  as  saying  they 
wished  there  had  been  censorship 
there  so  they  would  not  have  had  to 
practice  self-censorship. 

In  Saudi  Arabia,  the  admiral  said, 
the  White  House  and  the  Pentagon 
became  so  sensitive  to  press  com¬ 
plaints  about  managed  news  that  they 
started  giving  more  detailed  media 
briefings. 

To  further  buttress  his  assertion 
that  “critical  stories”  are  getting 
through  despite  military  review, 
Bitoff  cited  an  instance  in  which  a 
wire  service  reporter,  whom  he  did 


lack  the  “big  picture”  on  information 
that  can  be  released. 

“We  recognize  that  the  news 
review  process  can  be  intimidating,” 
he  observed. 

At  the  same  time,  Bitoff  noted  that 
a  Washington  (D.C.)  Post  national 
poll  found  that  nearly  80%  of  respon¬ 
dents  approved  press  restrictions  and 
that  nearly  60%  called  for  tighter 
rules. 

Despite  the  public’s  lack  of  sym¬ 
pathy  for  reporters’  objections,  pub¬ 
lic  support  for  the  war  declined  during 
a  week  of  intense  press  criticism,  he 
pointed  out.  Moreover,  he  asserted, 
none  of  the  critical  newspaper  reports 
acknowledged  that,  when  press 
restrictions  were  challenged,  the 
press  won. 

Bitoff  said  the  Pentagon  is  antici¬ 


He  justified  the  miiitary  ciearance  of  news  by 
saying,  “There  is  a  dear  and  present  danger  in 
today’s  instant  communications  age  which  may  put 
our  trooDS  at  risk.  Our  enemies  are  watching  CNN- 
TV.’’ 


not  identify,  violated  Pentagon 
guidelines  by  traveling  unescorted  to 
the  front  during  the  recent  battle  for 
Khaf)i. 

According  to  Bitoff,  the  correspon¬ 
dent,  who  later  attended  a  headquar¬ 
ters  press  briefing  on  the  skirmish, 
wrote  that  the  battle  provided  evi¬ 
dence  of  “how  truth  can  be  tailored  at 
official  military  briefings  to  present  a 
positive  spin  on  how  the  allies  per¬ 
formed.” 

“Let’s  be  frank,”  the  Navy  officer 
said.  “Such  mistrust  is  a  Vietnam 
hangover,  but  the  fact  that  the  report¬ 
er’s  story  was  published  shows  that, 
in  an  important  sense,  the  current 
restrictions  do  not  bar  critical  sto¬ 
ries.” 

Bitoff  also  claimed  the  “security 
review  system”  has  been  tested  by 
press  appeals  from  the  war  zone  to  the 
Pentagon,  “and  the  media  prevailed 
in  those  instances.” 

Nevertheless,  the  admiral  con¬ 
ceded  that  some  press  mistrust  is  jus¬ 
tified.  He  said  there  is  a  need  to 
improve  access  and  noted  that  public 
affairs  officers  in  the  field  sometimes 


pating  the  need  for  more  access  to  the 
front  lines  as  the  war  moves  to  its  next 
phase.  This  position,  he  said,  is  being 
transmitted  to  field  escort  officers, 
who  are  being  “rededicated  to  being 
facilitators,  not  gatekeepers.” 

One  problem  in  the  process,  he 
noted,  is  the  number  of  correspon¬ 
dents  in  the  Persian  Gulf  —  more 
than  800  compared  with  some  300  in 
Vietnam. 

Concluded  Bitoff:  “Pool  coverage 
is  the  solution  we  agreed  upon,  but 
what  survived  this  innovation  was  the 
military’s  respect  for  the  news 
media’s  independence.  We’re  still 
wrestling  with  the  modem  era’s  chal¬ 
lenge  of  instant  communications  from 
the  front  lines  .  .  .  .” 

Park  honors  GM 

Marvin  Enderle,  general  manager 
at  the  Richmond  County  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Rockingham,  N.C.,  has 
received  the  “Super  GM”  award 
from  Roy  H.  Park,  chairman  of  Park 
Communications  Inc.  of  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
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ANA  opposes 
proposed  ad  tax 
in  New  Mexico 

The  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  (ANA)  has  filed  a  state¬ 
ment  urging  the  New  Mexico  House 
of  Representatives  not  to  pass  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  tax  advertising  in  the  state.  A 
5%  sales  tax  has  been  suggested. 

“This  bill  represents  a  major  tax  on 
all  advertising  in  New  Mexico, 
national  and  regional  advertising 
campaigns,  cooperative  advertising, 
and  local  advertising,”  said  ANA 
president  DeWitt  Helm.  “Such  taxes 
are  extremely  harmful  to  all  business 
activity  and  are  particularly  unwise  in 
times  of  economic  downturn,  such  as 
the  current  recession.  ANA  is 
strongly  committed  to  fighting  this  tax 
initiative  throughout  the  New  Mexico 
legislative  session,  and  in  any  other 
state  where  advertising  taxes  might 
be  proposed.” 

New  Mexico  currently  has  a  5% 
gross  receipts  tax  which  is  being 
applied  to  advertising.  That  sales  tax 
is  applied  to  any  business  that 
receives  revenues  from  the  sale  of 
advertising. 

“If  this  new  tax  is  enacted,  many 
businesses  would  pay  double  tax  on 
advertising  for  an  effective  tax  rate  of 
10%,  an  exorbitant  amount  by  any 
standard,”  ANA  comments  noted. 

The  new  tax  measure.  House  Bill 
76,  is  sponsored  by  Representative 


Albert  Shirley,  (D-Church  Rock). 
Tax  revenues  raised  by  the  bill  would 
be  earmarked  for  alcohol  treatment 
programs. 

The  ANA,  while  supporting  the 
goal  of  providing  funds  for  commu¬ 
nity  alcoholism  treatment  and  detox¬ 
ification,  argued  that  to  earmark  tax 
revenues  from  advertising  toward 
alcohol  treatment  programs  implied 
that  advertising  in  general  was 
responsible  somehow  for  alcohol 
abuse  and  misuse. 

Fundamental  problems  the  ANA 
associated  with  advertising  taxes 
included  depressed  sales,  harm  to  the 
economy,  disincentive  to  cooperative 
advertising  and  encouraging  advertis¬ 
ers  to  spend  their  money  elsewhere. 

NFL  mulls  action 
over  Kiam’s  latest 
Lisa  Olson  joke 

New  England  Patriots  owner  Vic¬ 
tor  Kiam  faces  disciplinary  action  by 
the  National  Football  League  for  tell¬ 
ing  an  off-color  joke  about  Boston 
Herald  sportswriter  Lisa  Olson. 

Olson  was  the  reporter  who  was 
surrounded  by  several  naked  Patriots 
players  and  taunted  with  lewd  com¬ 
ments  during  a  locker  room  interview 
Sept.  17. 

According  to  a  Feb.  6  USA  Today 
article,  Kiam  entertained  a  stag  ban¬ 
quet  of  the  Stamford  (Conn.)  Old- 


Timers  Athletic  Association  with  a 
locker  room-style  joke  about  Olson’s 
sexual  harassment. 

What  do  the  Iraqis  “have  in  com¬ 
mon  with  Lisa  Olson?  They’ve  both 
seen  Patriot  missiles  up  close,”  the 
newspaper  quoted  Kiam  as  telling  the 
banquet. 

Kiam  apologized  in  a  prepared 
statement  and  in  telephone  calls  to 
Olson  and  Herald  sports  editor  Bob 
Sales. 

Sales,  for  one,  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  apology.  Kiam,  of  all  people, 
should  have  known  not  to  make  jok¬ 
ing  reference  to  the  incident,  he  said. 
Sales  called  the  remark  “enormously 
insensitive.” 

NFL  spokesman  Greg  Aiello  did 
not  rule  out  disciplinary  action  for 
Kiam,  whose  team  was  fined  $50,000 
for  the  original  sexual  harassment. 

Three  players  —  Zeke  Mowatt, 
Michael  Timpson  and  Robert 
Perryman  —  were  also  assessed  fines 
for  their  actions.  They  have  not  paid 
the  penalties,  pending  hearings  before 
NFL  commissioner  Paul  Tagliabue. 

A  day  after  Kiam’s  apology  for  the 
joke,  the  Patriot’s  director  of  media 
relations,  Jimmy  Oldham,  resigned. 
He  said  the  resignation  “really  wasn’t 
related”  to  this  latest  incident  and 
was  “purely  coincidental.” 

Court  ruling  said 
to  be  adverse 
to  the  media 

Newspaper  editors  across  Connec¬ 
ticut  and  legal  specialists  say  a  court 
ruling  that  forced  a  newspaper  to 
identify  confidential  sources  will 
severely  hamper  the  news  media’s 
ability  to  do  their  job. 

On  Jan.  29,  the  Journal  Inquirer  of 
Manchester  identified  four  people 
who  agreed  to  talk  to  a  reporter  on  the 
promise  of  anonymity  after  Superior 
Court  Judge  Harry  N.  Jackaway  had 
threatened  the  newspaper  with  a 
default  judgment  in  a  libel  suit  unless 
it  revealed  the  names. 

“This  ruling  is  intimidat¬ 
ing  ...  .  This  throws  a  blanket  over 
the  public’s  right  to  know  anything,” 
said  Bill  Southerland,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Waterbury  Republican- 
American. 

The  newspaper  said  the  four  people 
were  never  quoted  in  print.  Instead, 
reporter  Tom  Puleo,  who  now  works 
for  the  Hartford  Courant,  simply 
used  them  to  examine  the  reliability  of 
statements  made  by  named  sources. 

—  AP 
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Sports  paper 
looking  for 
joint  delivery 

The  National  sports  daily  said  it 
is  negotiating  with  newspapers  in  sev¬ 
eral  markets  to  set  up  joint  ventures 
whereby  the  sports  paper  is  delivered 
with  the  local  newspaper  in  exchange 
for  a  percentage  of  the  National’s  sub¬ 
scription  fee. 

The  first  such  deal  was  announced 
with  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  on 
Feb.  4. 

The  National,  which  makes  21,000 
of  its  total  230,0(X)  daily  sales  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area,  is  circulated 
primarily  through  street  sales.  The 
sports  daily  also  is  available  to  sub- 
cribers  through  the  mail,  but  arrives 
several  days  after  publication. 

“San  Francisco-Oakland  is  an 
extremely  good  market.  This  will 
improve  it  even  more,”  said  Stephen 
Hammond,  spokesman  for  the 
National. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  Tribune 
receives  a  percentage  of  all  National 
subscriptions  it  delivers.  —  AP 

Lee  Hills  to 
be  honored  by 
U.  of  Missouri 

The  University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism  has  announced  it  is 
raising  funds  to  build  a  new  facility  to 
be  named  after  Lee  Hills,  editorial 
chairman  emeritus  of  Knight  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  and  a  Missouri  alumnus. 

The  building  will  house  operations 
for  the  Columbia  Missourian,  the 
school’s  commercial  daily  paper. 

Total  cost  of  the  project  has  been 
estimated  at  $5  million.  Nearly  $3 
million  has  been  raised  to  date, 
including  a  $2  million  challenge  grant 
from  the  Knight  Foundation. 

Carrier  deliveries 
stopped  in  some 
areas  by  Iowa  daily 

The  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 
said  Feb.  7  it  was  halting  weekday 
carrier  deliveries  to  home  and  ven¬ 
ding  machines  in  all  or  parts  of  16 
western  Iowa  counties. 

The  Register,  a  unit  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers  group  and  Iowa’s  largest 
paper,  said  the  change  was  one  of  the 
first  steps  in  a  new  mission  statement, 
which  says  the  Register’s  primary 
audience  is  central  Iowa. 

The  move  affects  2,300  subscrip¬ 


tions  and  300  vending  machines, 
which  account  for  1%  of  the  paper’s 
weekday  circulation. 

Carrier  delivery  will  end  in  five  of 
the  state’s  99  counties,  the  first  time 
an  entire  county  has  been  without 
such  daily  service,  the  paper 
reported. 

“It’s  a  reflection  of  a  reality  we  all 
need  to  understand  at  the  Register,” 
said  editor  Geneva  Overholer.  “It 
was  a  very  difficult  decision.” 

As  of  April  1,  subscribers  in  the 
western  counties  will  be  converted  to 
mail  delivery.  About  half  those 
affected  are  expected  to  cancel  sub¬ 


scriptions,  said  publisher  Charles  C. 
Edwards  Jr. 

The  company  expects  to  save  about 
$100,000  annually,  and  Edward  said 
the  money  will  be  used  to  increase 
news  coverage  in  central  Iowa  and 
step  up  sales  and  promotion  there. 

Edwards  said  the  company  loses 
about  80  a  copy  on  home  delivery  in 
extreme  western  Iowa  because  of  the 
expense  of  delivering  a  small  number 
of  papers  to  a  wide  area.  There  are 
few  advertisements  to  offset  those 
expenses  in  the  edtions  circulated  in 
the  affected  area,  he  said. 

—  AP 


Chics^o  Osteopathic  Health  Systems 

and 


The  School  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Missouri-Columhia 


announce 


The  first  Annual  Maria  Caleel  Award 
of  $5»000  each  to  newspaper  and  magazine 
writers  for  outstanmng  investigative 
or  interpretive  writing  on  the  public 
understanding  of  interpersonal  violence 
and  its  potential  solution. 

The  awards  of  $5,000  each  for  newspapers  and  marines  will  be  judged 
by  the  Science  Journalism  Center,  School  of Journmism  at  the  University 
of  Missouri-Columhia. 

■  Criteria:  The  awards  will  be  for  single  anicles  or  a  series  of  articles  on 
interpersonal  violence  that  create  a  greater  awareness  and  public  recog¬ 
nition  of  this  serious  social  problem.  Emphasis  on  reporting  about 
potential  solutions  to  the  problem  will  receive  special  attention. 

I  Eligibility:  Professional  writers  witl^ublished  articles  in  newspapers 
or  magazines  are  eligible  for  the  award.  Tne  date  of  the  published  articles 
must  be  between  July  1,  1990  and  June  30,  1991  . 

I  Award:  The  two  awards  will  be  presented  at  the  annual  Maria  (Zaleel 
Seminar  on  Interpersonal  Violence  on  September  23, 1991  in  Chicago. 
B  Rules:  Submit  original  page(s)  to:  Chairman,  Judging  Committee, 
Robert  A.  Logan,  Ph.D.,  Science  Journalism  Center,  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  University  ofMissouri,  Box  838,  Columbia,  Mo.  65205,  (314-882- 
2914).  Deadline  for  receipt  is  July  5,  1991  . 

The  award  is  sponsored  by  the  Chicago  Osteopathic  Health  Systems  in 
memory  of  a  faculty  member's  dau^ter,  Maria  Caleel,  a  21 -year  old 
college  student  who  was  a  victim  of  severe  violence  in  1988. 
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LEGALLY  SPEAKING 


Mandatory  newsprint  recycling  laws: 

A  challenge  to  the  paper  they  are  printed  on 


By  Margaret  Blair  Soyster 

The  proliferation  of  local  laws  and 
the  prospect  of  federal  legislation 
requiring  the  use  of  recycled  news¬ 
print  is  sending  a  shudder  of  alarm 
through  the  newspaper  industry. 

While  much  of  the  industry’s  con¬ 
cern  has  been  focused  on  the  costly 
and  inadequate  supply  of  recycled 
newsprint  and  the  technical  and  busi¬ 
ness  difficulties  in  complying  with 
these  laws,  relatively  little  attention 
has  been  devoted  to  the  possibility  of 
opposing  pending  or  existing  news¬ 
print  recycling  legislation. 

Challenge  to  the  green 

This  is  attributable,  in  part,  to  the 
public  relations  dilemma  such  a  chal¬ 
lenge  presents  during  a  time  of  aggres¬ 
sive  consumer  emphasis  on  environ¬ 
mentalism.  Opposition  to  such  legis¬ 
lation  needs  to  be  couched  in  a 
strategy  that  would  engender  as  much 
emotional  appeal  for  consumers  as 
that  of  the  “green  revolution.” 

Challenging  existing  laws  on  the 
constitutional  ground  that  mandatory 
newsprint  recycling  statutes  violate 
the  First  Amendment  right  of  freedom 
of  the  press  serves  as  such  a  platform. 
When  politically  feasible,  there  is  a 
basis  for  mounting  a  strong  constitur 
tional  attack. 

A  possible  example  of  what  may 
become  a  test  case  involves  a  recent 
newsprint  recycling  statute  enacted 
by  the  Suffolk  County,  N.Y.,  Legisla¬ 
ture. 

The  new  law  prohibits  the' printing, 
sale,  or  distribution  of  any  newspaper 
or  advertising  circular  with  a  weekly 
circulation  of  20,000  or  more  which 
does  not  use  40%  recycled  material. 
The  law  is  to  be  phased  in  over  a  five- 
year  period  beginning  Dec.  31,  1991. 
At  that  time,  15%  of  all  copies  in 
circulation  must  use  the  recycled 
material;  the  percentages  steadily 
increase  to  100%  by  Dec.  31,  19%. 

Although  the  statute  was  enacted  to 
encourage  recycling  of  paper  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  Legislature  chose  to  focus 
its  regulatory  attention  on  the  press, 
to  the  exclusion  of  major  non-media 
users  of  paper  products  such  as  corru- 


(Blair  Soyster  is  a  partner  in  the  law 
Arm  of  Rogers  &  Wells  and  serves  on 
the  Communications  Law  Committee 
of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York.) 


gated  boxes  or  shopping  bags. 

Furthermore,  the  statute  has  the 
effect  of  singling  out  large  newspa¬ 
pers  while  leaving  alone  smaller 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  book 
publishers.  It  is  these  discriminating 
features  of  the  law,  found  in  many  of 
the  mandatory  newsprint  recycling 
statutes  across  the  country,  which 
provide  the  basis  for  a  First  Amend¬ 
ment  challenge. 

Supreme  Court  support 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
that  a  regulatory  program  which 
either  singles  out  the  press  for  differ¬ 
ential  treatment  or  places  special  bur¬ 
dens  on  a  subset  of  the  press  is  pre¬ 
sumptively  unconstitutional. 

The  Court  has  declared  that  such 
laws  may  not  stand  without  proof  of  a 
countervailing  interest  of  compelling 
importance  which  cannot  be  achieved 
in  another  way. 

The  Court  has  struck  down,  on 
First  Amendment  grounds,  both  a 
Minnesota  tax  on  the  cost  of  ink  and 
paper  which  improperly  treated  the 
press  differently  from  other  enter¬ 
prises  and  applied  only  to  a  small 
group  of  publications  within  the 
press,  and  an  Arkansas  sales  tax 
which  was  applied  to  general-interest 
magazines  but  not  newspapers  or  reli¬ 
gious,  professional,  trade,  and  sports 
magazines. 

The  logic  of  the  decisions  placing 
First  Amendment  limitations  on  gov¬ 
ernment’s  right  to  tax  the  press 
applies  with  equal  force  when  the  bur¬ 
den  on  the  press  takes  the  form  of 
required  use  of  recycled  newsprint. 

The  rationale  centers  on  the  argu¬ 
ment  that,  if  the  government  were 
free  to  impose  special  burdens  on  the 
press,  whether  through  taxes  or  obli¬ 
gatory  recycling,  the  threat  of  pun¬ 
ishing  government  action  could 
inhibit  critical  comment  by  the  press 
and  interfere  with  the  performance  of 
its  constitutionally  protected  watch¬ 
dog  function. 

When  the  press  is  singled  out  for 
regulation,  the  political  constraints 
which  prevent  onerous  legislation  of 
general  applicability  are  weakened, 
and  the  risk  of  infringement  of  First 
Amendment  interests  is  obvious. 

Even  where  there  is  no  evidence 
that  censorship  is  intended,  differen¬ 
tial  treatment  of  the  press  as  a  whole, 
or  some  segment  of  the  press,  raises 
concern  that  the  goal  of  the  regulation 


is  somehow  related  to  suppression  of 
speech. 

Options  are  open 

Whether  it  makes  political  sense  to 
take  on  the  legislature  over  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  a  mandatory  newsprint  recy¬ 
cling  statute  depends  on  the  circum¬ 
stances,  but  newspaper  publishers 
should  be  aware  that  their  options  are 
not  limited  to  just  compliance  or  shut¬ 
ting  down. 

Mandatory  newsprint  recycling 
statutes  like  the  one  enacted  in  Suf¬ 
folk  County  are  subject  to  challenge 
on  First  Amendment  grounds.  Any 
argument  along  these  lines  should 
emphasize  and  detail  how  the  statute 
imposes  unique  burdens  on  the  press 
and  targets  particular  segments  of  the 
media  for  differential  treatment. 


Pa.  high  court 
wifi  not  dismiss 
defamation  suit 

The  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court 
has  refused  a  request  by  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette  and  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  to  dismiss  a  1983  defa¬ 
mation  suit  by  Justice  Rolf  Larsen. 

The  papers  had  sought  the  dis¬ 
missal  based  on  allegations  that  the 
case  had  been  tainted  by  the  actions 
of  another  Supreme  Court  justice. 

Larsen  had  filed  the  suit  after  the 
papers  reported  that  he  had  engaged 
in  inproper  political  activity. 


CFJ  seeks  entries 

The  Center  for  Foreign  Journalists 
in  Reston,  Va.,  has  announced  it  is 
accepting  applications  for  the  Arthur 
F.  Bums  Fellowship  program,  pro¬ 
viding  an  opportunity  for  U.S.  jour¬ 
nalists  between  the  ages  of  21  and  31 
to  work,  report  from  and  travel  in 
Europe  during  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber. 

Application  deadline  is  March  15. 

Each  journalist  will  receive  a 
$4,000  stipend  to  cover  basic  travel 
and  living  costs. 

The  program  is  open  to  journalists 
who  currently  work  for  a  daily  news¬ 
paper,  newsmagazine,  television  sta¬ 
tion,  radio  station  or  news  agency. 
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College  newspaper  criticizes  President  Bush’s  letter 


By  Kathryn  Keatley  Garvey 

President  Bush's  mass-mailed  let¬ 
ter  to  the  news  media  urging  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  support  his  Middle  East  pro¬ 
grams  met  with  strong  opposition 
from  a  student-run  newspaper  at  the 
University  of  California,  Davis. 

The  California  Aggie  printed  his 
letter  and  then,  in  an  editorial  above 
it,  labeled  the  I^esident’s  piece  “junk 
mail”  and  “propaganda.” 

The  editorial  assailed  Bush  for 
wasting  “our  nation’s  precious  trees 
by  processing  mass  amounts  of  junk 
mail  to  distribute  your  propaganda.” 

In  the  letter.  Bush  cited  Saddam 
Hussein’s  brutality  and  aggression 
and  declared  he  must  be  stopped. 

“The  terror  Saddam  Hussein  has 
imposed  upon  Kuwait  violates  every 
principle  of  human  decency  .  .  . 
There  are  times  in  life  when  we  con¬ 
front  values  worth  fighting  for,”  Bush 
wrote.  “This  is  one  such  time.” 

The  Aggie  printed  his  letter  as  a 
“guest  opinion”  in  its  Jan.  17  edition 
and  identified  “George  Bush”  as 
“president  of  the  United  States  of 
America.” 

The  Aggie  editorial  board,  headed 
by  Howard  Beck,  editor  in  chief, 
blasted  Bush  for  his  “tiresome  rheto¬ 
ric  about  lofty  principles  he  seems  to 
know  little  about.” 

Headlined  “Not  a  PR  Firm,”  the 
editorial  attacked  Bush  for  having  the 
“gall  to  send  a  tailor-made  message  to 
the  nations  college  students,  asking 
for  ‘support’  in  the  face  of  imminent 
war. 

“  .  .  .  College  newspapers  are  the 
last  media  you  will  ever  coerce  into 
becoming  mindless  public-relations 
flasks  [sic],”  the  editorial  pro¬ 
claimed.  “\Ye  carry  the  student 
voice,  not  the  party  line.” 

The  editors  acknowledged  that 
they  debated  whether  to  run  the  opin¬ 
ion  piece  at  all. 

“We  decided  to  run  Bush’s  letter 
below  to  show  our  president’s 
extreme  arrogance  and  tunnel  vision 
in  his  quest  for  world  dominance  and 
a  place  in  history,”  the  editors 
related.  “It  should  be  insulting  to  any¬ 
one — especially  to  us  as  college  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  of  draftable  age  and  are 
the  first  victims  of  war — that  the 
president  would  be  so  bold  as  to  ask 
for  our  ‘support’  for  his  war.” 

The  editors  opined  that  Bush  was 


(Keatley  Garvey  is  a  free-lance 
writer.) 


seeking  to  avoid  the  mass  protests 
that  “plagued  the  Vietnam  War.” 

“If  this  war  escalates,  and  we  are 
forced  to  watch  hundreds  of  friends 
and  loved  ones  herded  off  to  a  war 
that  we  don’t  believe  in,  don’t  expect 
us  to  suddenly  swell  with  patriotism 
and  pride  simply  because  you  asked 
us  to,”  the  Aggie  editorial  declared. 


Firm”  editorial  as  “a  disgrace  for  not 
only  the  Aggie  but  the  university  it 
represents.” 

“The  editorial  was  a  personal 
attack  on  President  Bush’s  guest 
opinion  of  Jan.  17,”  Butler  charged, 
“it  offered  no  significant  input  on  the 
problems  of  the  Persian  Gulf  but 
rather  attempted  to  belittle  a  man  who 


"...  College  newspapers  are  the  last  media  you  will 
ever  coerce  Into  becoming  mindless  public-relations 
flasks  [sic],"  the  editorial  proclaimed. 


“Don’t  expect  us  to  stop  thinking 
for  ourselves.  And  please,  don’t 
waste  any  more  of  our  nation’s  pre¬ 
cious  trees  by  processing  mass 
amounts  of  junk  mail  to  distribute 
your  propaganda.” 

In  the  next  edition,  Jan.  22,  reader 
Dan  Butler  lashed  out  against  the 
paper’s  “biased”  coverage.  (In  the 
Jan.  17  edition,  the  front  page  carried 
one  news  story  by  the  Washington 
Post  on  the  outbreak  of  war  and  all 
other  stories  on  the  first,  second  and 
third  pages  dealt  with  anti-war  pro¬ 
tests.  On  the  opinion  pages,  all  letters 
to  the  editor  took  on  an  anti-war 
stance,  as  did  two  editorials.) 

Butler  denounced  the  “Not  a  PR 


strongly  believes  in  his  actions.  The 
editorial  called  his  letter  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  ‘sappy’  and  ‘junk  mail.’  These 
insults  demonstrate  the  immaturity  of 
the  editorial  staff  and  unprofessional 
journalism  at  its  worst.” 

Butler  also  wondered  how  the 
Aggie  could  claim  to  carry  the  “stu¬ 
dent  voice”  when  a  poll  of  UC  Davis 
students  the  day  b^ore  had  shown 
that  44.9%  of  the  students  approved 
Bush’s  actions  in  the  Middle  East  and 
an  “equal  number”  disapproved. 

Butler  said  the  very  issue  of 
whether  to  print  Bush’s  letter 
smacked  of  censorship,  because  the 
editorial  staff  debated  whether  to  run 
(Continued  on  page  34) 


WORKING  FELLOWSHIP  IN  GERMANY 


American  journalists,  between  the  ages  of  21  and  31,  are  invited  to 
apply  for  the  Arthur  F.  Bums  Fellowship  program,  providing  an 
opportunity  to  work,  report  from  and  travd  in  Europe  during  August 
and  September,  1991. 

This  program  sends  10  American  journalists  to  Germany  and  10  German  journalists  to  the 
United  States  for  an  eight-week  period,  starting  Aug.  1 .  The  program  b^ins  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  where  the  journalists  selected  from  each  country  will  gather  for  orientation 
before  embarking  on  their  foreign  assignments. 

The  fellowship  carries  a  $4,000  stipend  to  cover  basic  travel  and  living  costs.  Funding 
comes  from  private-sector  donations. 

Application  is  open  to  journalists  within  the  age  guidelines  and  who  currently  vrork  for  a 
daily  newspaper,  news  magazine,  television  station,  radio  station  or  news  agency.  Pro¬ 
ficiency  in  the  German  language  will  be  regarded  favorably  by  the  Selection  Committee, 
compo^  of  leading  American  journalists. 

To  request  an  application,  contact: 

Burns  Fellowship 
Center  for  Foreign  Journalists 
11690-A  Sunrise  Valley  Drive 
Reston,  VA  22091 

Telephone  (703)  620-5984  FAX  (703)  620-6790 
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Courtroom 
cameras  to  be 
tested  in  Maine 

The  Maine  Supreme  Court  has 
agreed  to  a  two-year  test  of  news 
cameras  in  some  of  the  state’s  trial 
courts,  with  use  of  the  equipment 
banned  in  sex  cases  and  some  other 
crimes  of  violence. 

The  test  is  limited  to  the  county 
courthouse  in  Portland,  the  state’s 
media  hub,  and  in  one  other  location 
each  for  the  district,  superior  and 
probate  courts. 

The  decision  followed  a  media 
request  for  a  test  of  the  impact  of 
camera  coverage.  Cameras  are  now 
allowed  only  in  the  state’s  Supreme 
Court. 

The  opinion  authorizing  coverage 
to  begin  July  1  reverses  the  court’s 
decision  to  bar  cameras  out  of  con¬ 
cern  for  their  impact  on  witnesses  and 
jurors. 

In  explaining  the  shift  in  sentiment, 
the  majority  noted  that  the  court’s 
Advisory  Committee  on  Criminal 
Rules  believed  that  the  experience  of 
other  states  during  the  past  nine  years 
has  demonstrated  that  witnesses  and 
jurors  can  be  shielded  from  the  impact 
of  the  media. 

Maine’s  experiment  is  set  to  begin 
at  the  same  time  that  the  federal  judi¬ 
ciary  is  conducting  its  own  limited 
test  of  camera  coverage.  That  three- 
year  experiment  is  limited  to  civil 
cases  and  to  six  of  the  93  federal  dis¬ 
trict  courts. 

—  AP 

Federal  appeals 
court  reverses 
libel  ruling 

A  federal  appeals  court  reversed  a 
libel  judgment  against  a  chemical 
industry  newsletter  that  had  pub¬ 
lished  a  letter  of  reprimand  given  a 
cancer  researcher. 

The  4th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  ruled  that  the  researcher, 
Melvin  D.  Reuer,  failed  to  prove  that 
the  Pesticide  and  Toxic  Chemical 
News  of  Washington,  D.C.,  acted 
with  malice  in  publishing  the  repri¬ 
mand. 

“The  failure  to  protect  reputation 
cannot  alone  constitute  actual 
malice,’’  said  the  opinion  written  by 
Judge  J.  Harvie  Wilkinon  III. 

Last  March,  a  three-judge  panel  of 
the  court  found  that  Reuber  had  been 


libeled  by  the  newsletter  and  upheld  a 
Baltimore  jury’s  award  of  $875,000  to 
the  researcher. 

The  dispute  centered  on  a  1981  let¬ 
ter  written  to  Reuber  by  Dr.  Michael 
Hanna,  who  supervised  Reuber  at  a 
Litton  Bionetice  Inc.  research  labora¬ 
tory  that  had  a  contract  with  the  fed¬ 
eral  government’s  National  Cancer 
Institute. 

Reuber  was  reprimanded  for  creat¬ 
ing  confusion  by  using  the  NCI  name 
on  his  unpublished  manuscript  that 
said  the  insecticide  malthion  must  be 
carcinogenic.  An  official  NCI  study 
had  found  that  the  insecticide  does 
not  cause  cancer. 

Reuber  also  was  accused  of  per¬ 
forming  poor  research  and  spending 
too  much  time  away  from  his  official 
duties.  He  later  resigned  his  job  with 
Litton.  The  newsletter  obtained  a 
copy  of  the  letter  and  published  it. 

The  three-judge  panel  said  the 
newsletter  showed  actual  malice  by 
publishing  the  reprimand  without 
checking  whether  its  allegations  were 
true. 

The  full  appeals  court  said  Reuber 
was  trying  to  punish  a  news  organiza¬ 
tion  for  reporting  both  sides  of  an 
issue. 

“Upholding  this  judgment  would 
have  the  ironic  effect  of  stifling  debate 
within  the  community  of  scientists  at 
a  time  when  the  implications  of  scien¬ 
tific  research  are  ever  more  far- 
reaching,”  Wilkinson  wrote. 

The  majority  also  rejected  Reu- 
ber’s  claim  that  the  newsletter 
invaded  his  privacy. 

Judge  William  W.  Wilkins  Jr. 
wrote  the  dissent  that  said  the  state¬ 
ments  in  the  reprimand  letter  were 
false  and  libelous. 

—  AP 

Victim’s  son 
accepts  reduced 
punitive  damages 

The  prospect  of  going  through  a 
second  trial  prompted  the  son  of  a 
murder  victim  to  accept  a  $7.6  million 
reduction  in  punitive  damages  he  won 
against  Soldier  of  Fortune  magazine. 

A  federal  court  jury  on  Dec.  7 
awarded  Michael  Braun  $10  million  in 
punitive  damages  and  $400,000  in 
compensatory  damages,  plus  an  addi¬ 
tional  $2  m.illion  in  compensatory 
damages  to  be  shared  by  him  and  his 
brother,  Ian  Braun  of  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

They  had  contended  an  ad  for  a 
“gun  for  hire”  in  Soldier  of  Fortune  in 


June  1985  had  led  to  their  father’s 
business  associate  hiring  a  gunman  to 
kill  him.  A  masked  gunman  ambushed 
Richard  Braun  in  the  driveway  of  his 
Sandy  Springs,  Ga.,  home  on  Aug. 
27,  1985.  Michael  Braun,  who  was  16 
at  the  time,  was  wounded  in  the 
attack. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Trumann 
Hobbs  ruled  that  the  $10  million  in 
punitive  damages  was  excessive.  He 
said  the  brothers  would  have  to  go 
through  another  trial  if  Michael  did 
not  accept  a  reduced  judgment  of 
$2,375  million  in  his  punitive  dam¬ 
ages.  The  ruling  did  not  affect  the 
compensatory  damages  awarded  to 
both  brothers. 

“Michael  said  he  just  didn’t  want  to 
go  through  it  again.  He  said  he  would 
rather  it  play  on  out  and  have  some 
finality,”  the  family’s  attorney,  Steve 
Glassroth  of  Montgomery,  said  Feb. 
7. 

—  AP 

Reporter  refuses 
to  make  promise 
to  a  judge 

A  reporter  for  the  LaCrosse  (Wis.) 
Tribune  left  a  juvenile  hearing  volun¬ 
tarily  after  refusing  to  guarantee  that 
the  newspaper  would  not  print  the 
name  of  a  17-year-old  boy  charged 
with  shooting  a  man  to  death. 

The  judge  in  the  case  declined  to 
order  the  youth  tried  in  adult  court. 

The  victim,  Michael  Anglemyer, 
37,  was  shot  to  death  Dec.  30  at  the 
home  where  he  lived  with  the  boy  and 
the  boy’s  mother. 

David  Fuselier,  Tribune  editor, 
said  the  newspaper  used  the  name  of 
the  teen-ager  after  obtaining  it  from 
neighbors  shortly  after  the  shooting 
occurred.  The  age  of  the  defendant 
and  the  severity  of  the  crime  were 
factors  in  the  newspaper’s  decision  to 
print  the  name,  he  said. 

Fuselier  said  the  newspaper  recog¬ 
nized  the  judge’s  right  to  control 
access  to  a  juvenile  hearing  and  did 
not  plan  to  protest. 

“We  wouldn’t  agree  to  those 
terms,”  he  said.  “I  would  rather  be 
barred  from  a  hearing  than  give  up  my 
right  to  publish  information  I’ve 
gathered  independently”  that  is  in  the 
public  interest  to  publish,  he  said. 

State  law  protects  the  identities  of 
juveniles  in  children’s  court  proceed¬ 
ings,  allowing  judges  to  make  it  a  con¬ 
dition  of  access  that  the  reporters  not 
use  information  obtained  in  court  to 
make  public  the  identities  of  juveniles 
involved.  —  AP 
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Exces^i^  bair  shall 
not  no  ex- 

ce^^ve  04cs  imposed. 
M(ot  c^del  and  unusi^ 
pujM^rrenls  intlictejr 


The  enumdfation  iiyme 
ConslU^flion.  ofj^tain 
righls  shall  nol^  con- 
^^medlodeo^r  dispara- 
bined  by  th^ 


SecDiii 


B  powey 
•tales  ^ 


Amendments  to  the 
Constitution 


Articles  Me  First 

Congress  shall  make 
no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion, 
or  prohibiting  the  freecB^ 
ercise  thereof:  o^itffiag- 
ing  the  fr^^^m  of 
speech^l^H  the  press; 
onj^!ghi  of  the  peogjp^ 
,^^'^eably  to  asse^ioie. 
amMo  oetitioi^me  gov^ 
■^rnment  fo^iredr^ 


No  oefson  shall  b^ 
he^^no  answer 
^^^ital,  or  other\^e  in¬ 
famous  cno^.  unl^  on 
a  prese|imienlof%dict- 
me^^f  a  Gj^atJ^ury.  ex- 
^tf^t  arising  ii^ 

^B^ual  servic^l^me  or 
War  or  pu|^  dap^r; 
nor  sh^l^^y  ppr^n  be 
subjil^  fo^^e  same 
ij^fense  tyrc  twice  put  in 


and  effects,  against  un¬ 
reasonable  searches  and 
seizures,  shall  not  be 
violated,  and  no  War¬ 
rants  shall  issue,  but 
upon  probable  cause, 
supported  by  Oath  of 
affirmation,  and  particu¬ 
larly  describing  the  place 
to  be  searched,  and  the 
persons  or  things  to  be 
seized. 


controversy  shall  exceed 
twenty  dollars,  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury  shall  be 
preserve^i^nd  no  f^ 
triedl>!^^jury,  sha^^ 
u||i^rwise  re-exafifmed  in 
^ny  Court  of^rSe  United 
States^M^according  to 
the^dfes  of  the  common . 


by  law.  and  to  be  in¬ 
formed  of  the  nature  and 
cause  of  the  accusation: 
to  be  confronted  with  the 
witnesses  in  his  favor, 
and  to  have  the  Assist¬ 
ance  of  Counsel  for  his 
defense. 

ArUclK  Me  SemM 

In  Suits  at  common 
law.  where  the  value  in 


liiin  l^v  or 
u^ndpd  or 
fei-j^one  of 
J^ates  by 
^her  State, 
or  py  Citizens  or  Sub¬ 
jects  of  any  Foreign 
Stale. 

Articles  Me  TwelfM 

The  Electors  shall 
meet  in  their  respective 
stales,  and  vote  by  ballot 
for  President  and  Vice- 
President.  one  of  whom, 
at  least,  shall  not  be  an 
inhabitant  of  the  same 


DHAHRAN,  Arabia.  At^  26— Sgt.  John  of  Augus* 
wavadnis  M-16  an  Amencan  flac^  the  tarmac 

at  Dhahi^Airport.  (A^^serPhoto.  Tar'rsywaury)  / 


s^e  with  thpmselves; 
^ey  shall  n^e  in  their 
ballots  thp^rson  voted 
for  as  Jresident.  and  in 
distl^  ballots  the  pei^ 
stpR  voted  iyc  as  Viar 
^^esident.  afW  they  jI^II 
^make  disimet  list^f  al^ 
persa|fs  voted^or 
President,  and^ole^o^ 
j^Vice-Pi^raent. 

^each,  J^ich ^t^hey 
shall^n  an^emy .  and 
tr^smit to  the 
WAX  of  xj/K  ^^erment  of 
^he  Slates, 

dire^e^^  the  President 
o^h^Senatc: — The 
^ejlBent  of  the  Senate 
in  the  presence  of 
imt  Senate  and  House  of 
ykepresentatives.  open  all 
the  certificates  and  the 
votes  shall  then  be 
counted; — The  person 
having  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  votes  for  Presi¬ 
dent.  shall  be  the  Presi¬ 
dent  .  if  such  number  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  Electors 
appointed:  and  if  no  per¬ 
son  have  such  majority, 
then  from  the  persons 
having  the  highest  num¬ 
bers  not  exceeding  three 
on  the  list  of  those  voted 
for  as  President,  the 
House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  shall  choose  im¬ 
mediately.  by  ballot,  the 
President.  But  in  choos- 


■:nt.  the 
aken  by 
entat'on 
having 
fum  for 
I  consist 
lembcrs 
>  of  the 
jority  of 
all  the  states  shall  be 
necessary  to  a  choice. 

And  if  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  not 
choose  a  President 
whenever  the  right  of 
choice  shall  devolve 
upon  them,  before  the 
fourth  day  of  March  next 
following,  then  the  Vice- 
President  shall  act  as 
President,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  death  or  other  con¬ 
stitutional  disability  of 
the  President.  The  per¬ 
son  having  the  greatest 
number  of  voles  as  Vice- 
President.  shall  be  the 
Vice-President,  if  such 
number  be  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number  of 
Electors  appointed,  and 
if  no  person  have  a 
majority,  then  from  the 
two  highest  numbers  on 
the  list,  the  Senate  shall 
choose  the  Vice- 
President:  a  quorum  for 
the  purpose  shall  consist 
of  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  number  of  Sena¬ 
tors,  and  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  shall  be 
necessary  to  a  choice. 
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still  video  goes  to  war 

New  technologies  may  make  for  better, 
faster,  widely  available  news  photos 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

A  month  ago,  when  the  Persian 
Gulf  war  was  largely  an  air  war,  news¬ 
paper  and  wire  service  photos  were 
mostly  confined  to  behind-the-lines 
material. 

Though  some  video  from  Iraq 
showed  anti-aircraft  fire  by  night  and 
damage  by  day,  much  of  the  best  film 
was  the  U.S.  military’s  aerial  photog¬ 
raphy  of  its  raids. 

In  the  event  a  massive  ground  war 
begins,  it  is  possible  that  military 
photographers,  at  least  initially,  also 
will  be  in  the  best  positions  to  capture 
front-line  images  of  fighting. 

Apart  from  encouraging  documen¬ 
tary  use  of  new  technology,  that  pos¬ 
sibility  may  interest  newspapers  in  a 
U.S.  Army  experiment  with  digitiza¬ 
tion,  compression  and  transmission 
of  still  video  images  from  the  Gulf 
region. 

“Depending  on  the  situation,  he 
could  have  the  only  pictures  for  a 
while,”  said  Roger  Strong,  photo 
department  technology  manager  at 
the  New  York  Times. 

Making  that  photo  service  useful  to 
the  press  is  the  work  of  William  U. 
Rosenmund,  chief  of  the  Media  Ser¬ 
vices  Branch  of  the  U.S.  Army  Public 
Affairs  Office.  Late  last  month. 
Strong  said  that  he  had  received  some 
early  transmissions  via  Washington 
but  nothing  newsworthy  since. 


Gen.  H.  Norman  Schwartzkopf 

Electronic  plwto  by  SPC  Michoel  Hixson,  49ft)  Public  Affairs  Det. 


if  it  comes  to  that.” 

It  probably  will  not  come  to  that. 
Moreover,  the  modem  and  another 
component  can  make  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  extent  to  which  Rosen- 
mund’s  photos  become  available  to 
the  American  press,  if  he  has  his  way. 
And  with  his  experiment’s  success  as 
of  three  weeks  ago,  he  was  getting  his 
way. 

Apart  from  helping  the  press  with 
military  coverage,  the  retired  Army 


The  Air  Force,  Rosenmund  noted,  is  a/so  quite 
interested  in  the  new  technoiogy,  with  pians  to 
convert  its  entire  photographic  and  graphic  arts 
division  to  computers  by  the  year  2000. 


The  shots,  of  tanks  and  men,  were 
not  used  in  the  paper  but  did  demon¬ 
strate  the  system’s  worth.  Strong 
said,  however,  that  such  material 
could  be  used  if  the  war  heated 
up  and  suitable  photos  were  other¬ 
wise  unavailable. 

“We’re  really  interested  in  getting 
them,  and  he’s  really  interested  in 
sending  them,”  said  Strong,  adding 
later  that  “We’re  so  interested  in 
using  it,  we’ll  send  him  the  modem. 


officer  is  no  stranger  to  newspapers. 
His  father  was  a  Linotype  operator, 
and,  before  joining  the  Army,  he 
worked  as  assistant  to  his  local 
paper’s  advertising  director.  He  fol¬ 
lows  the  industry  through  this  publi¬ 
cation,  keeps  up  with  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Association  and 
makes  sure  to  attend  its  annual  Digital 
Photography  conference  since  USA 
Today  hosted  last  year’s  meeting  in 
Washington.  Even  his  son  has 


brought  together  photography  and 
computers  in  his  own  work. 

In  spite  of  substantial  improvement 
in  some  still  video  cameras’  imaging 
quality  over  the  last  two  years,  the 
advent  of  portable  digital  scanner- 
transmitters,  electronic  picture  desks 
and  at  last  two  companies’  digital 
backs  for  conventional  cameras  all 
seemed  to  spell  an  early  demise  for 
the  relatively  compact  still  video. 

The  other,  concurrently  developing 
technologies  no  longer  ran  parallel  to 
still  video  and  seemed  to  be  surpass¬ 
ing  it.  But  a  greater  number  of  manu¬ 
facturers  were  reportedly  coming  up 
with  newer  still-video  technology. 
And  where  still  video’s  market  is  the 
news,  much  of  that  news  is  the  desert 
war,  where  a  lack  of  water  and  the 
needs  for  instant  imaging,  fast  trans¬ 
mission  and  mobility  all  make  a  strong 
case  for  still  video  photography. 

The  technology  trades  some  mea¬ 
sure  of  image  quality  for  its  deadline 
timeliness.  Better  imaging  chips  have 
improved  the  photo  quality  and, 
besides  doing  away  with  film,  devel¬ 
oping  and  scanning,  which  require 
time,  consumables,  space  and  water, 
still  video  equipment  can  now  make 
better  transmissions. 

On  Jan.  18,  a  U.S.  Patriot  missile 
first  destroyed  an  incoming  Iraqi 
Scud  missile.  Rosenmund  called  the 
next  day  “a  rather  historic  occasion 
for  us.”  A  U.S.  soldier  in  the  area 
used  a  Sony  still  video  camera  to  get 
pictures  of  the  Patriot  launcher  bat¬ 
tery  at  dawn  and  called  Rosenmund  at 
home  that  Saturday  to  tell  him  he 
would  be  transmitting  photos. 

Back  at  this  office,  Rosenmund 
pulled  prints  of  the  photos,  cleared 
them  with  the  Defense  Department 
and  sent  them  electronically  to  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  interested  publishers  equipped 
with  Sony  transceivers  of  their  own. 
Equally  important,  perhaps,  Rosen¬ 
mund  also  passed  the  images  via  Sony 
proprietary  software  to  a  Macintosh 
and  stored  them  on  optical  discs. 

The  soldier  in  Saudi  Arabia  put  the 
2"  disc  from  his  Sony  camera  into  a 
Sony  Digital  Information  Handler 
(DIH  2000),  where  its  images  were 
converted  to  digital  format,  com- 
{Continued  on  page  2P) 
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tions  could  use.  He  said  that,  after 
receiving  identical  recommendations 
from  Canadian  and  U.S.  newspapers 
and  from  a  competing  vendor  of  still 
video  products,  he  chose  Picture 
Press  from  Storm  Technology. 

Using  a  2400  Baud  modem,  which 
is  all  he  then  had,  Rosenmund’s  ear¬ 
lier  uncompressed  pictures  took  24 
minutes  to  transmit.  That  compares 
with  44-  to  105-second  transmission 
times  for  four  images  he  compressed 
to  56-93  K  with  the  Storm  software 


Rosenmund  said  that  while  all  his 
pictures  are  the  same  size,  the  amount 
of  compression  applied  to  each  is  dif¬ 
ferent,  varying  with  the  complexity  of 
a  given  photo’s  content.  He  noted 
that  “sometimes  the  larger  file  com¬ 
pressed  to  a  smaller  file"  than  did 
originally  small  image  files. 

He  sent  four  black-and-white 
photos  to  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
co-sponsor  of  this  year’s  NPPA  digi¬ 
tal  photography  conference,  for 
reproduction  in  the  conference  pro¬ 


Still  video 

(Continued  from  page  IP) 


pressed  with  Sony  software  and 
transmitted  by  phone  lines  to 
Washington  at  9600  Baud. 

In  Washington,  Sony  software 
decompressed  and  transferred  the 
images  to  the  Mac,  where  they  were 
stored  as  mere  %l  K  files  owing  to  the 
smaller  amount  of  visual  information 
still  video  can  record.  Black-and- 
white  images,  said  Rosenmund,  are 
stored  in  332K.  files  (two  to  an  800K 
floppy  disc). 

To  make  the  files  even  more  com¬ 
pact  and  faster  to  send,  Rosenmund 
needed  compression  on  his  Mac.  The 
New  York  Times  needed  only  the 
smaller  black-and-white  files,  which 
it  wanted  to  have  transmitted  fast  into 
its  own  Mac. 

Rosenmund’s  first  chore  was  to  run 
an  image  through  Adobe  Photoshop, 
which,  he  said,  “allowed  me  to  trim 
it,  enhance  it,  change  the  brightness 
and  the  contrast  to  make  a  good- 
looking  image,  because  a  color  image 
converted  to  black  and  white  looks 
sort  of  dull  and  flat.”  His  desktop 
darkroom  not  only  “really  makes  it 
snap  up,”  but  also  further  reduces  the 
file  size  to  293K  before  transmission. 

While  such  small  files  would  move 
very  fast  over  ordinary  telephone 
lines,  image  compression  could  add 
further  speed,  which  would  be  impor¬ 
tant  for  newspapers  that  wished  to 
receive  color  photos.  Because  still 
video  images  contain  far  less  informa¬ 
tion  than  film  images,  only  a  modest 
amount  of  compression  could  be  and 
needs  to  be  used. 

Rosenmund  wanted  a  solution  right 
away,  and  he  wanted  one  all  publica¬ 


The  Times’  Strong  said  he  thought  his  paper  wouid 
not  necessariiy  be  reiuctant  to  run  government- 
suppiied  pictures,  which  wouid  be  credited  as  such. 
He  noted  it  had  aiready  run  White  House  and  Saudi 
government  photography. 


gram.  “I’m  just  very,  very  excited 
about  the  whole  concept,”  said 
Rosenmund. 

He  said  he  had  not  yet  compressed 
color  photos  because  most  of  those 
requesting  modem  transmissions 
want  black  and  white.  But  he  added 
that  it  now  looks  as  though  he  will  be 
sending  color. 

At  Digital  ’90  in  Washington,  D.C., 
he  remarked,  “The  answers  started  to 
fall  into  place  as  to  how  I  could  get  my 
pictures  out.” 

At  the  time,  he  said,  he  realized  not 
all  newspapers  would  be  buying  the 
Sony  systems;  but  he  also  knew  that 
even  small  papers  were  likely  to  have 
a  Mac  on  hand  for  art. 

At  the  conference,  he  saw  a  way  to 
move  his  photos  into  most  newspa¬ 
pers.  But  those  Macs,  it  should  be 
noted,  require  sufficient  memory  to 
(Continued  on  page  34P) 


Paratrooper  of  the  82nd  Airborne  Div.  returning  from 
night  desert  patrol  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

EUctronk  photo  by  Staff  Sgt.  Roymond  Roman,  49lh  Public  Affairs  Det. 


Soldier  from  the  82nd  Airborne  Div.,  Ft.  Bragg,  waits 
to  board  Cl 41  for  deployment  overseas. 


Electronk  photo  by  the  49lh  pubik  Affairs  Dot. 


Strong  lent  him  and  sent  by  a  9600 
Baud  modem  he  borrowed  from  his 
office’s  computer  department. 

Rosenmund  said  he  had  since 
ordered  Storm’s  compression  board, 
a  faster,  hardware  implementation  of 
its  compression.  He  expected  to  be 
using  it  soon  —  the  purchase  went 
out  as  a  priority  requirement.  Storm’s 
product  adheres  to  the  last  revision  of 
the  Joint  Photographic  Expert  Group’s 
emerging  compression  standard. 

Picture  Press  will  be  modified  to  the 
final  JPEG  revision  and  made  back- 
wardly  compatible  with  the  earlier 
version.  Furthermore,  its  decompres¬ 
sion  program  occupies  a  small,  under- 
lOOK  file.  Its  code  can  be  sent  ahead 
of  transmitted  images  and  stored  by 
receiving  publications  that  lack  Pic¬ 
ture  Press,  allowing  them  to  open, 
with  Storm’s  blessing,  all  files  com¬ 
pressed  with  its  product. 
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Great  Job,  Team! 


RfPOWTKRS 
Boston  Globo: 

John  Aloysius  Farrell  —  Saudi  Arabia 
Peter  Gosselin  —  Riyadh,  Saudi  Arabia 
Colin  Nickerson  —  Saudi  Arabia 
Walter  V.  Robinson  —  Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia 
Curtis  Wilkie  —  Jerusalem  and  Tel  Aviv 
John  Yemma  —  Amman,  Jordan 
Chicago  Trihuno: 

Terry  Atlas  —  Saudi  Arabia 

David  Evans  —  Saudi  Arabia 

Tom  Hundley  —  Jerusalem  and  Tel  Aviv 

Storer  H.  Rowley  —  Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia 

Ray  Moseley  —  Amman  and  Ruweished,  Jordan 

Liz  Sly  —  Amman,  Jordan 

Dallas  Morning  Nows: 

Gregory  Katz  —  Amman,  Jordan 
Anne  Reifenberg  —  Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Dubai,  United  Arab  Emirates 
George  Rodrigue  —  Aboard  the  USS  Wisconsin 
and  the  USS  Nicholas  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
Port  Laudordalo  Sun-Ssntlnol: 
Mike  Billington  —  Saudi  Arabia 
Tom  Harvey  —  Jerusalem 


orango  County  Roglstor: 

Tracy  Weber  —  Israel 

Gary  A.  Warner  —  Saudi  Arabia 

Knlght'Rlddor 
Dotrolt  Pro#  Prose: 

Frank  Bruni  —  Saudi  Arabia 
Jocelyne  Zablit  and  Remer  Tyson  —  Cairo, 
Egypt 

Miami  Horald: 

Tom  Fiedler  —  Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia 
Martin  Merzer  —  Jerusalem  and  Tel  Aviv 
Carol  Rosenberg  —  Amman  and  Ruweished, 
Jordan 

Peter  Slevin  —  Diyarbakir  and  Ankara,  Turkey 
and  Tel  Aviv 

Juan  0.  Tamayo  —  Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia 

Phlladolphia  inqulror: 

Larry  Copeland  —  Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia 
Vernon  Loeb  —  Jerusalem  and  Tel  Aviv 
Carol  Morello  —  Aboard  the  USS  John  F. 

Kennedy  in  the  Red  Sea 
David  Zucchino  —  Saudi  Arabia 


Chicago  Trihuno: 

Ernie  Cox,  Jr.  —  Riyadh,  Saudi  Arabia 

Dallas  Morning  Nosfs: 

David  Leeson  —  Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia 

Orango  County  Roglstar: 

Nadia  Borowski  —  Jerusalem 

KnIght'Rlddor 
Columbia  Stoto: 

Jamie  Francis  —  Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia 

DatroK  Pro#  Pross: 

David  Tumley  —  Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia 

KRTN: 

Charlie  Borst  —  Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia 

Miami  Harold: 

Jon  Krai  —  Jerusalem 

Phlladolghla  ingulrar: 

Todd  Buchanan  —  Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia 
Akira  Suwa  —  Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia 

Bon  Joso  Morcury  Hosts: 

Michael  Rondou  —  Jerusalem 
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DANCE’  BY  TOOO  BUCHANAN,  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 

We're  proud  of  the  reporters,  editors,  graphics 
specialists  and  photographers  from  our 
40  contributing  newspapers  who  are  making  our 
coverage  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War  so  compelling 
and  complete.  Our  heartfelt  thanks  to  all  of 
them.  And  especially  to  the  superb  journalists 
in  the  war  theater.  They're  doing  a  great  job. 


Alternate  route  for  news  photos 

Experimental  digital  wirephoto  service 
uses  PressLink  as  distribution  hub 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Among  the  dozen  news  photo  trail¬ 
ers  at  Tampa  Stadium  for  last  month’s 
Super  Bowl,  one  was  occupied  by 
neither  a  wire  service  nor  a  newspa¬ 
per. 

It  was,  however,  the  site  of  film 
processing  and  source  of  image  trans¬ 
missions  for  three  individual  newspa¬ 
pers  and  a  group  of  others  participat¬ 
ing  in  a  Macintosh-to-mainframe-to- 
multipoint  photo-delivery  scheme 
that  in  some  ways  simulated  that  of 
the  wire  services. 

In  order  to  measure  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  such  a  setup  and  gauge  users’ 
interest  and  acceptance,  several  tech¬ 
nology  developers  pooled  resources 
under  the  sponsorship  of  Nikon  Elec¬ 
tronic  Imaging  and  coordination  by 
The  Color  Group. 

Of  at  least  equal  importance  was 
the  contribution  of  Knight-Ridder 
Inc.’s  PressLink.  Essentially  a  com¬ 


puter  bulletin  board  service,  it  ordi¬ 
narily  moves  news,  graphics  and  sub¬ 
scribers’  other  communications.  For 
the  experiment,  PressLink  parti¬ 
tioned  a  separate  forum  from  which 
photos  shot  in  Tampa  could  be  down¬ 
loaded  by  newspapers  from  New 
York  City  to  Honolulu. 

In  addition  to  film  processors,  the 
trailer  contained  photo-editing/trans¬ 
mission  workstations  built  around 
high-end  Macintosh  computers,  three 
of  which  sent  pictures  directly  to  the 
New  York  Times,  Newsday  and  the 
Miami  Herald.  One,  sometimes  two 
of  the  remaining  workstations  fed 
photos  to  PressLink. 

Once  posted  as  digitally  com¬ 
pressed  images  on  PressLink,  pic¬ 
tures  were  accessed  by  participating 
papers  over  dial-up  telephone  lines. 
In  addition  to  17  L'.S.  and  Canadian 
newspapers  subscribing  to  the  special 
photo  forum,  Knight-Ridder’s  Vu/ 
Text  and  Autologic’s  Clearwater, 


The  above  photo  was  uploaded  anto  PressLink  from  a  compressed  image  file 
an  a  Macintosh  during  the  Super  Bowl  at  Tampa  Stadium. 


Photo  by  Bill  Frokes,  Miami  Harold 


Fla.,  office  had  access,  and  the  Times 
and  Herald  reportedly  relied  on 
PressLink  as  a  backup. 

MacWeek  magazine  also  had 
access.  Its  photo  editor,  John 
Horenstein,  served  as  photo  editor 
for  the  Color  Group-Nikon  project  in 
Tampa.  His  publication  relies  almost 
exclusively  on  Adobe  Photoshop — 
the  same  application  used  in  Tampa — 
to  edit  and  separate  color  photos. 

Color  Group  president  Steve 
Schaffran  also  edited  and  moved 
some  photos  and  E&P's  reporter  had 
an  opportunity  to  transmit  photos, 
thumbnail  images  and  caption-credit 
memos. 

Equipment  and  operations 

Except  for  wirephoto  capture  and 
management,  workstations  utilized 
all  Nikon  Image  Management  System 
components,  including  Nikon’s 
LS35(X)  film  scanners  and  its  color 
printer,  Apple’s  Macintosh  Ilfx  and  ci 
computers  with  large  Radius  color- 
calibrated  monitors  and  MicroNet 
Technology  hard  disc  drives,  T2500 
modems  from  Telebit,  Adobe  Sys¬ 
tems’  Photoshop  image  editing  and 
Storm  Technology’s  image  compres¬ 
sion  software  packages. 

Film  was  run  through  three  QSF- 
450L-3PU  processors  from  Noritsu 
American  Corp.  The  new  micro¬ 
processor-controlled  models  include 
push-processing  for  Kodak  Ektapress 
film  and  use  rapid  access  C-41  devel¬ 
oping. 

Once  dried,  selected  frames  were 
scanned  into  a  Mac,  cropped,  cleaned 
of  any  dust  or  residual  developer 
spots  and  adjusted  for  contrast, 
brightness,  color  balance  and  sharp¬ 
ness.  For  speed,  work  was  performed 
with  the  image  on  a  312MB  MicroNet 
single-disc  drive  with  NuPort  SCSI 
adapter,  which  together  afford  2MB/ 
sec.  sustained  data  transfer.  After  a 
satisfactory  on-screen  image  was 
achieved,  a  thumbnail  file  was 
created  at  30%  of  the  size  of  the  origi¬ 
nal. 

Hornstein  selected  resolutions 
appropriate  for  the  expected  repro¬ 
duction  size,  with  latitude  for  some 
enlargement.  For  image  compres¬ 
sion,  the  project  relied  on  Storm’s 
selection  of  preset  compression 
levels.  A  medium  level  was  used  to 
preserve  image  quality  and  speed 
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transmission.  Responding  to  file  size 
and  image  complexity,  the  amount  of 
compression  automatically  applied  at 
a  given  level  generally  rises  or  falls 
with  file  size,  according  to  Homstein. 

Edited  and  compressed  image  files 
were  saved  to  floppy  discs,  each  con¬ 
taining  a  full,  high-resolution  image 
and  a  thumbnail.  Discs  were  passed 
from  the  editor’s  Mac  to  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  workstation,  where  captions, 
credits,  file  sizes,  picture  shape 
and  dimensions  had  already  been 
recorded  from  information  displayed 
on  the  editor’s  workstation. 

Files  on  the  second  Mac  were  tem¬ 
porarily  transferred  to  its  own  faster 
drive,  named  and  uploaded  via 
modem  to  PressLink  at  9600  Baud. 
The  full-size  image,  thumbnail  and 
caption  memo  were  sent  separately 
for  each  photo,  then  returned  to  the 
floppy  for  any  reuse.  Homstein  said 
software  could  likely  be  written  to 
consolidate  the  three  transmissions 
per  photo  into  a  single  operation. 

Mac-to-Mac  disc  transfer  freed  up 
operating  and  machine  time  for  the 
editor,  who  could  proceed  to  the  next 
photo  while  his  last  job  was  transmit¬ 
ting.  Even  though  photos  were  com¬ 
pressed,  off-loading  the  captioning 
and  transmission  functions  cut  on 
average  about  five  minutes  from  the 
processing  of  each  photo,  according 
to  Homstein. 

Although  several  newspapers  have 
Photoshop  or  a  similar  package, 
Homstein  said  participants  expected 
images  in  good  shape,  with  most  or  all 
work  done  before  transmission.  Two 
files  sent  from  Tampa  were  compos¬ 
ites  of  four  photos  each.  Homstein 
created  a  black  rectangle  into  which 
he  pasted  the  sized  and  cropped 
photos,  which  varied  from  1 .5  to  4  MB. 

To  work  together,  the  photos 
needed  the  same  contrast  and  color 
range,  most  notably,  perhaps,  in  the 
case  of  teammates  wearing  the  same 
uniforms. 

Use  of  one  Photoshop  tool  can 
require  another  to  compensate  for 
some  effects  of  the  first.  “De¬ 
speckle,”  for  example,  can  eliminate 
graininess  while  appearing  to  blur  the 
edges  of  areas  within  a  picture.  The 
lost  definition  can  be  restored  with 
“sharpen  edges.” 

In  one  image,  however,  Homstein 
surmised  that  tiny  color  specks  were 
artifacts  of  edge  sharpening.  They 
were  removed  with  a  fine-point  tool 
that  cloned  pixels  of  the  proper  color 
value  at  the  site  of  the  off-color 
specks. 

Storm’s  Picture  Press  product  is 
compatible  with  the  current  version 
of  a  compression  scheme  developed 
by  the  Joint  Photographic  Expert 
Group  as  an  intended  standard 


for  image  compression.  The  corre¬ 
sponding  decompression  program 
was  posted  on  PressLink  for  use  by 
participating  papers,  according  to 
New  York  Times  News  Service 
graphics  director  Peter  Trigg  (who 
advised  member  papers  of  the  availa¬ 
bility  of  the  photos). 

Under  ideal  transmission  condi¬ 
tions  using  a  dedicated  receiver  and  a 
high  compression  ratio,  an  image  that 
would  require  at  least  40  minutes  to 
transmit  in  analog  fashion  can  be  sent 
in  as  little  as  two  minutes  digitally. 

In  practice,  however,  PressLink 
transmissions  lasted  three  to  six  min¬ 
utes  at  9600  Baud.  Moderate  com¬ 
pression  was  used,  and  though  tele¬ 
phone  connections  were  usually 
cooperative,  the  larger  PressLink 
computer  reportedly  runs  several 
tasks  and  handles  numerous  calls  just 
for  photos.  Thumbnails  arrived  in  a 
minute  or  less;  caption  memos  in 
ASCII  took  about  two  seconds. 

A  peculiar  Photoshop  feature  is  the 
lost  pixel  show.  By  subtracting  a  com¬ 
pressed  version  of  a  photo  from  its 
original,  the  software  brings  to  the 
screen  an  eerie  image  of  the  usually 
indiscernible  image  data  discarded 
during  compression. 

Alternate  wire  service 

For  participating  newspapers,  the 
project  offered  a  third  source  of  news- 
photos  to  complement  the  work  of 
staffers  on  site  and  material  from  wire 
services.  The  project  team  in  Tampa 
began  arriving  Jan.  19,  and  five  days 
and  a  few  network  glitches  later  were 
making  the  first  test  transmissions. 

By  late  Friday  afternoon,  15  photos 
had  gone  out  to  PressLink;  18  more 
were  transmitted  when  the  weekend 
ended. 

In  Schaffran’s  view,  the  pooled  and 
posted  photos  became  a  wirephoto 
service  “as  soon  as  the  PressLink 
sysop  opened  it  up  on  his  computer.” 
Creation  of  such  an  alternate  wire 
service  entails  very  low  overhead,  he 
said. 

Newspapers,  Schaffran  continued, 
can  create  such  a  wirephoto  service 
on  an  as-needed  basis  to  cover  special 
events  worldwide  because  image 
compression  can  speed  digital  trans¬ 
mission  via  landlines,  without 
recourse  to  satellite  links. 

He  remained  uncertain  just  what 
the  implicatons  of  such  a  service  may 
be,  but  suggested  that  it  may  be  appli¬ 
cable  to  events  lasting  a  day  or  more 
to  allow  for  setup. 

That  setup  is  cumbersome  in  com¬ 
parison  with  self-contained  portable 
scanner  transmitters,  but  offers  the 
benefit  of  sophisticated  image-editing 
software  and  the  ability  to  transmit 
either  directly  to  a  Mac  —  one  prop¬ 


erly  configured,  but  not  necessarily  as 
a  standard  wirephoto  receiver  —  or 
through  the  agency  of  PressLink. 

PressLink  and  KRTN 
PressLink  operations  were  run  by 
its  managing  editor,  Tom  Priddy, 
photo  and  graphics  editor  at  Knight- 
Ridder’s  The  State,  in  Columbia,  S.C. 
Not  knowing  what  to  expect,  he  said 
later  that  he  found  many  newspapers 
“were  technologically  capable  of 
handling”  the  transmissions  as  a 
“routine”  matter. 

Since  the  Digital  90  photo  confer¬ 
ence,  Priddy  said  he  had  talked  to 
several  possible  picture  sources  that 
could  supply  material  via  PressLink, 
but  that  “none  of  those  discussions 
had  really  taken  off.” 

Procedures  and  technical  matters 
were  still  being  debated,  he  said, 
when  Schaffran,  who  knew  what  was 
needed  to  make  it  work,  urged  trying 
the  project. 

“That  immediately  was  the  impe¬ 
tus  that  we  needed  to  go  ahead,”  said 
Priddy,  who  lined  up  a  meeting  at 
this  year’s  Digital  Photography  con¬ 
ference  in  Dallas  for  those  interested 
in  supplying  photos  over  PressLink. 

Before  the  conference,  Priddy  said 
he  was  unsure  what  would  eventually 
be  done,  but  added,  “I  think  we  have 
enough  evidence  that  people  want 
some  kind  of  digital  photo  link,  so  I’m 
sure  that  we’ll  be  providing  some¬ 
thing  shortly.” 

Priddy  said  that  because  of  Knight- 
Ridder’s  interests  in  both  Presslink 
and  Knight-Ridder/Tribune  News 
service,  he  had  had  some  talks  with 
KRTN’s  photo  staff.  But  they  were 
postponed  owing  to  KRTN’s  involve¬ 
ment,  in  coverage  of  the  war  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  area. 

KRTN  is  a  digital  news  service  that 
uses  the  satellite  facilities  of  Indepen¬ 
dent  Network  Services.  Priddy  said 
PressLink’s  involvement  with  KRTN 
remains  uncertain.  It  has  carried 
KRTN  graphics  for  some  time,  and  is 
now  adding  its  wire  copy,  which  is 
expected  to  become  available  in  the 
spring,  according  to  Priddy. 

“The  next  logical  step  would  be  to 
go  to  photos,”  he  added. 

Priddy  said  it  was  originally 
expected  that  KRTN  services  posted 
on  PressLink  would  primarily  interest 
smaller  papers  not  using  satellite  dish 
antennas.  He  discovered,  however, 
that  many  larger  papers  were  also 
interested  in  taking  the  landline  trans¬ 
missions. 

While  KRTN  provided  its  own 
separate  coverage  of  the  Super  Bowl, 
some  pictures  by  one  of  its  photogra¬ 
phers  went  out  to  PressLink. 

In  addition  to  a  couple  of  Schaf- 

(Continued  on  page  35 P) 
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PressLink  photo  users  offer  assessments 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

“From  my  end  it  was  really  very 
smooth,”  said  Tom  Priddy. 

Speaking  from  The  State,  in 
Columbia,  S.C.,  the  PressLink  man¬ 
aging  editor  gave  a  generally  positive 
assessment  of  an  experiment  to  pro¬ 
vide  Macintosh-based  wirephoto  cov¬ 
erage  of  Super  Bowl  XXV  from 
Tampa  using  dial-up  access  to  the 
press  bulletin  board  service  operated 
by  Knight-Ridder  Inc. 

Subscribers  to  the  otherwise  text/ 
graphics-only  service  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  project  (see  story,  P.  4P) 
downloaded  digitally  compressed  1 
color  photos  from  PressLink  that  had 
been  transmitted  to  Columbia  from 
Macintosh  workstations  set  up  at 
Tampa  Stadium  by  Nikon  Inc.  and  The 
Color  Group. 

To  varying  degrees,  Priddy’s  favor¬ 
able  view  was  shared  by  all  users  who 
had  responded  to  his  request  for  com¬ 
ments.  Specific  comments  and  criti¬ 
cisms  from  two  project  participants 
using  both  Macintosh-based  and  non- 
Mac  systems  are  related  below. 

The  only  transmission  difficulties 
were  overcome  in  the  days  before  the 
game,  when  captions  posted  as 
unreadable  disc  files  were  changed  to 
text  memos  and  a  dropped  phone  line 
was  fixed  when  modem  cables  were 
changed,  facilitating  9600-Baud  trans¬ 
missions.  For  reasons  unknown  at  the 
time,  one  color  photo  was  passed  to 
PressLink  in  black-and-white. 

Administratively,  Priddy  had  only 
to  add  at  the  last  minute  some  sub¬ 
scribers  who  believed  they  already 
had  access  to  the  photos. 

Feedback  from  subscribers  indi¬ 
cated  all  wanted  the  service  to  con¬ 
tinue.  Most  suggested  better  caption¬ 
ing  and  earlier  availability  of  pictures. 

With  the  benefit  of  many  time  zone 
changes,  availability  was  least  prob¬ 
lematic  for  the  Honolulu  Advertiser, 
which  nevertheless  felt  the  pinch  of 
a  game  won  by  a  point  at  the  very  end. 
Compounding  that  was  delayed  deliv¬ 
ery  of  the  33rd  and  last  color  photo. 

The  Advertiser  was  among  the 
more  interesting  participants  for  sev¬ 
eral  reasons. 

“It  took  a  war  to  get  us  into  color,” 
said  graphics  editor  Rick  Padden, 
noting  that  his  paper  was  in  its  tenth 
day  of  color. 

The  Super  Bowl,  said  Padden, 
“was  the  first  time  that  we  have  run 
three  color  photos”  on  a  page.  Since 
then,  he  added,  color  reproduction 
has  “improved  considerably.” 


The  paper  was  one  of  a  few  that 
were  disappointed  to  find  they  were 
unable  to  satisfactorily  enlarge  at 
least  one  photo  across  most  of  a  page. 
Padden  said  he  had  hoped  to  put  one 
picture  across  five  columns  atop  a 
page  with  three  smaller  shots  below. 
He  selected  one  Associated  Press 
and  two  PressLink  photos  (including 
the  last  shot  of  the  failed  field  goal). 

The  Advertiser’s  pictures  were 
brought  into  its  Crosfield  Newsline 
picture  desk.  Not  only  was  it  the  first 
in  the  field  with  an  on-line  Macintosh 
workstation  but,  with  its  hand-wired 
motherboard,  was  the  first  unit  sup¬ 
plied  to  a  newspaper. 

The  Mac  can  function  as  an  on-line 
adjunct  or  operate  off  line  for  import¬ 
ing  photos  on  its  own.  Padden  said  the 
Newsline  has  yet  to  be  brought  onto 
the  paper’s  Ethernet  LAN  for  pagina¬ 
tion  purposes,  but  the  Mac  is  on  line 
to  an  Autologic  AGl  for  integrating 
graphics  when  full  pages  are  output. 


16  on  the  picture  desk.” 

He  consolidated  the  smaller  pre¬ 
view  pictures  on  one  page  in  the 
Adobe  Photoshop  image-editing 
application  he  and  others  used  and 
asked  that  for  convenience  they  be 
grouped  at  smaller  sizes  in  future 
transmissions. 

Given  time  at  both  ends,  users 
could  call  in  requests  to  resample 
photos  for  reproduction  at  larger 
sizes.  Apart  from  that,  however, 
though  there  was  general  satisfaction 
with  the  images’  quality,  “the  photog¬ 
raphy  itself  just  wasn’t  anything  out¬ 
standing,”  said  Padden. 

In  his  message  to  Priddy,  Padden 
further  noted  that  it  should  soon  be 
possible  to  easily  insert  photos  as 
TIFF  files  into  PressLink  graphics, 
and  suggested  that,  together,  Knight- 
Ridder  graphics  network  and  photo 
staffs  could  probably  make  it  work. 

Another  participant  not  relying 
entirely  on  Macintoshes  was  the 


Feedback  from  subscribers  indicated  ali  wanted  the 
service  to  continue.  Most  suggested  better  captioning 
and  earner  avaiiabiiity  of  pictures. 


“We’re  fortunate  to  have  a  busi¬ 
ness  manager  who’s  very  committed 
to  computers  ...  to  pagination,” 
said  Padden,  in  reference  to  Mike 
Middlesworth  at  the  Honolulu  News¬ 
paper  Agency,  which  handles  busi¬ 
ness  and  production  for  the  jointly 
operating  Advertiser  and  Star-Bulle¬ 
tin.  (For  an  examination  of  HNA’s 
ongoing  pagination  project,  see  David 
M.  Cole’s  The  Cole  Papers,  winter, 
1990-91.) 

If  the  picture  desk  works  on  the 
Ethernet  network,  said  Padden,  the 
Mac  may  become  the  news  photo 
workstation  and  the  Newsline  PC 
may  go  to  the  sports  department. 

The  Star-Bulletin’s  AP-Leaf  pic¬ 
ture  desk  will  be  a  backup  system  for 
the  Advertiser,  whose  picture  desk  will 
serve  as  backup  for  its  JOA  partner. 

Though  thumbnail  photo  files  were 
generally  liked  as  an  aid  to  picture 
previewing,  Padden  was  not  atone  in 
complaining  about  the  smaller  pic¬ 
tures  that  accompanied  full-size 
images  and  captions  (each  uploaded 
separately  onto  PressLink).  In  this 
first  test,  the  project  required  users 
to  take  thumbnails  one  at  a  time, 
whereas  Padden  said  “you  get  used  to 


Morning  News  Tribune,  in  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

“A  great  idea  but  poorly  exe¬ 
cuted,”  was  Greg  Anderson’s  initial 
response.  Nevertheless,  the  graphics 
and  photo  director  was  “fairly  happy 
with  the  speed  and  resolution,” 
though  he,  too,  had  hoped  to  be  able 
to  enlarge  photos  more. 

Anderson  said  that  when  enlarging, 
he  could  not  maintain  an  adequate 
pixel  number-to-size  ratio  and  had  no 
time  to  phone  in  a  request  for  a  larger 
original. 

Also  like  the  Advertiser,  the  News 
Tribune  used  a  mix  of  AP  and  Press- 
Link  material,  the  former  for  lead 
photos  and  the  latter  “as  secondary 
features.” 

Although  supportive  and  encour¬ 
aging  similar  future  projects  on  Press- 
Link,  Anderson  contended  that  “AP 
was  quicker  and  had  a  better  selec¬ 
tion”  of  pictures.  He  allowed  that  his 
speed  was  impaired  by  having  to  com¬ 
municate  at  2400  Baud  because  the 
modem  could  not  be  made  to  work  at 
9600,  a  problem  experienced  by 
others.  As  for  selection,  Anderson 
said  he  was  mostly  interested  in 
(Continued  on  page  33 P) 
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Scanner  provides  m 
the  same  results  I 
on  a  Macintosh*  1 
IBM*  MS-DOS  or  ' 
UNIX*  system. 

Exhibit  C:  The  Real 
Upshot  Concerned  that 


Precision.  Fidelity.  Vivid  reality. 
Absolute  simplicity.  Breathtaking  detail 
—  just  some  of  the  thousand  words 
any  LS-3500  scan  is  worth.  But  how 
can  words  suffice  when  Nikon  is.  once 
again,  defining  a  standard? 

Exhibit  A:  The  Shot  Rick  Muller's 
masterpiece  to  the  right  We  call  it  i 
‘Color  ^parating. '  Captured  by  Nikkor  m 
optics,  it  was  scanned  on  the  LS-3500.  K 
Exhibit  B:  The  Reviews.  m 

[The  LS-3500]  wins  overall  for  flexibil- 
ity  in  resolution  and  for  the  wide  range 
of  controls  it  offers.  ‘  said  MacUser.* 

To  quote  a  MacWEEK  comparison,  “The 
Nikon  scanner’s  self-calibration  and 
auto-focusing  set  a  new  standard  in 
ease  of  use  for  slide  scanners.  It's  also  • 

noticeably  faster  ...’** 

Thfi  I 


be  limiting?  Please  note:  M 
Exhibit  A  began  life  as  an  \ 

8x10  transparency.  Also  note 
that  the  LS-3500  performs  equally  well 
with  negatives  and  monochromes.  So, 
ultimately,  the  format  of  your  source 
material  is  largely  immaleriaf 
For  more  information,  write  or  call: 
Nikon  Electronic  Imaging,  Dept.  B2,  i 
101  Cleveland  Avenue,  Bayshore,  “ 
NY  11706,  (516)  547-4355.  Or  call 
1-800-NIKON-US  for  fhe  nearest  dealer. 


‘fleprinled  wHh  permission  from  UacUser  September  1990.  Copur^  0 1990 St!  Communiralions  Company  C 1991  Nikon.  Inc. 

“Reprinleilmlh  permission  IromUacWeek  January 30, 1990.  Copyright  ei  1990  Coastal  Associates  Publishing  L.P.  Nikon.  Kodachrome.  macintosh.  IBM  ami  UNIX  are  Irarleniarksoltheii  respective  companies. 
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Transmitting  from  Tampa 

How  the  wire  services  deiivered  Super  Bowi  photo  coverage 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Professional  Football’s  Super  Bowl 
is  one  among  a  few  annual  events  at 
which  photo  staffers  from  the  various 
wire  services  take  up  temporary  resi¬ 
dence  and  compete  for  speed,  volume 
and  quality,  each  for  their  own  com¬ 
petitive  reasons. 

The  Associated  Press,  preparing 
for  a  full  start-up  of  its  PhotoStream 
digital  transmission  network,  was 
naturally  determined  to  be  the  best, 
the  biggest  and  the  first. 

Businesslike  and  ready  for  any¬ 
thing,  Reuters  was  not  to  be  left  out  of 
sports  coverage  in  its  growing  U.S. 
market. 

Neither  was  Agence  France- 
Presse,  which  also  is  increasing  its 
attention  to  U.S.  sports  for  markets 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 


After  the  game,  Mannino  estimated 
up  to  40  pictures  were  moved  on 
Super  Bowl  Sunday,  although  many 
others  had  gone  out  during  the  prior 
week’s  practices  and  related  events. 

The  AP’s  “number  2”  trailer, 
under  direction  of  Atlanta  bureau 
photo  editor  Gene  Blythe,  handled 


Coverage  of  the  wire  service  session 
at  the  Digital  '91  conference  appears 
on  Page  24P  of  this  section. 

much  of  the  film  processing  for  indi¬ 
vidual  clients,  which  included  many 
Northeastern  dailies,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Florida  Today  and  Japan’s 
Kyodo  news  service.  In  many  cases, 
film  was  then  handed  over  to  mem¬ 
ber-papers’  staffs  in  their  own 


“We  actually  have  a  game  plan,  just  like  the  teams 
have,”  Horton  said,  noting  that  the  daytime  run- 
through  to  check  systems,  procedures  and 
organization  was  followed  by  a  nighttime  staff 
meeting. 


Knight-Ridder/Tribune  News’  pho¬ 
tographers  were  out  in  force,  com¬ 
peting  with  the  established  wire  ser¬ 
vices. 

And  United  Press  International 
fielded  its  own  team  of  never-say-die 
shooters. 

In  spite  of  his  service’s  current  fis¬ 
cal  crisis,  UPI’s  Vince  Mannino  said 
that,  for  championship  football  and 
other  big  events,  “we  really  pretty 
much  pull  out  all  the  stops  .  .  . 
anything  different,  extra  ....’’ 

UPI’s  new  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  for  news  photos  was 
sure  his  people  came  out  on  top,  citing 
“a  lot  of  good  play’’  and  “a  lot  of 
front-page  color  pictures  at  dual-ser¬ 
vice  newspapers.” 

Photographers  from  and  for  UPI 
used  a  Fuji  processor  and  sent  back 
color  pictures  on  Leafax  35  portable 
scanner-transmitters  to  the  service’s 
central  Crosfield  Newsline  picture 
desk  in  Washington,  D.C.  Equipment 
was  also  on  hand  for  making,  enlarg¬ 
ing  and  sending  color  prints. 


trailers. 

Blythe’s  team  also  took  care  of 
overseas  specials,  special  color  work 
and  backup  functions.  The  equipment 
in  both  AP  trailers  was  the  same:  Lea- 
fax  35  s,  Leafspoolers  and  Compan¬ 
ders  to  digitize  and  compress  photos. 

After  shooting  the  unusual  level  of 
stadium  security  and  some  team  prac¬ 
tice  pictures,  said  AP  senior  sports 
photos  editor  Brian  Horton,  the  AP 
staff  on  Saturday  set  up  and  simulated 
its  operations  for  game  day. 

“We  actually  have  a  game  plan. 
Just  like  the  teams  have,”  Horton 
said,  noting  that  the  daytime  run- 
through  to  check  systems,  proce¬ 
dures  and  organization  was  followed 
by  a  nighttime  staff  meeting. 

Like  its  pictures  from  Saudi 
Arabia,  those  from  Tampa  were  used 
to  test  part  of  the  PhotoStream  ser¬ 
vice.  Horton  said  he  expected  to  digi¬ 
tally  deliver  about  two  dozen  color 
photos. 

Provided  the  game  ended  by  9:30 
p.m.  EST,  said  Horton,  then  “by,  say 


10  o’clock,  PhotoStream  points  will 
have  the  whole  game  done  and  in 
color.” 

The  editor  said  digitally  com¬ 
pressed  images  would  be  transmitted 
by  landline  to  AP  in  New  York,  from 
which  selections  were  to  be  sent  out 
by  satellite  (with  pictures  from  the 
Persian  Gulf)  to  the  first  PhotoStream 
sites  prepared  to  take  the  new  signal. 

Hal  Buell,  AP’s  executive  in  charge 
of  PhotoStream,  said  that  in  prelimi¬ 
nary  network  tests,  point-to-point 
(Tampa-to-New  York)  transmissions 
by  landline  were  fine.  Besides  its 
clarity  and  dependability,  Buell  said 
the  biggest  benefit  of  using  the  satel¬ 
lite  is  in  point-to-multipoint  transmis¬ 
sions  for  delivering  the  photo  report 
to  members. 

The  AP  priority-processed  its  film, 
edited  and,  if  necessary,  reordered 
the  pictures,  then  sent  them  out  over 
six  Leafaxes  feeding  three  Compan- 
ders  to  three  Leafdesks  and 
fileservers  and  one  manager’s  Leaf- 
desk  in  New  York,  where  the  signals 
were  first  decompressed  on  Compan¬ 
ders. 

Picture  priority  could  be  reordered 
at  the  manager’s  workstation.  From 
there,  color  photos  only  were 
uplinked  to  the  PhotoStream  satellite 
transponder.  Requiring  less  transmis¬ 
sion  time,  some  black-and-white  pic¬ 
tures  were  also  distributed  via  Laser- 
Photo  service. 

Four  of  the  40-plus  Leafdesks 
installed  at  the  time  (there  are  now 
more  than  70)  were  expected  to  be 
ready  to  take  a  digital  satellite  signal, 
according  to  Buell. 

Much  AP-Leaf  equipment  was  in 
use  by  other  services  and  several 
newspapers  in  the  temporary  photo 
labs  housed  in  trailers  at  the  stadium. 

The  game  was  also  an  occasion  for 
users  to  compare  notes  on  the  equip¬ 
ment.  Aware  of  problems  at  the  first 
installations,  AP  and  Leaf  Systems 
have  been  working  to  debug  their  pic¬ 
ture  desk  before  the  network  starts 
up.  One  Leafdesk  user  reported  his 
paper  “was  down  to  one  unexplained 
lock-up  a  day.” 

Buell  attributed  some  sites’  prob¬ 
lems  to  their  experiences  during  the 
week  between  the  departure  of  those 
installing  the  picture  desk  and  the 
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arrival  of  those  who  train  users  on  it.  I 
He  said  some  difHculties  are  not  i 
unexpected  for  a  relatively  new  prod¬ 
uct,  and  that  not  until  the  Leafdesk  is  | 
used  daily  in  production  settings  can  ; 
AP  and  Leaf  get  a  good  grasp  of  what  1 
does  or  does  not  need  work.  i 

Reuters  had  a  wet  color  darkroom  i 
capable  of  handling  seven  film  rolls  at 
a  time.  It  also  maintained  a  priority 
processing  room,  according  to  Terry 
Bischetti,  Reuters  chief  photographer 
for  North  America. 

A  separate  room  for  processing 
client  photos  was  also  available.  Bis¬ 
chetti  said  his  staff  would  also  edit 
photos  for  some  clients  while  their 
photographers  were  shooting  the 
game. 

The  Reuters  trailer  also  contained  a 
color  print  processor  in  a  smaller, 
separate  darkroom,  and  a  drum  trans¬ 
mitter  to  send  the  prints  as  a  back-up 
device.  Regular  transmissions  of 
negatives  were  made  on  two  Leafax 
35  scanner-transmitters.  Reuters  now 
has  close  to  50  U.S.  clients,  about  30 
of  which  are  newspapers. 

Mindful  of  possible  power  failures, 
citing  those  at  a  U.S.  Open  tourna¬ 
ment  and  during  the  California  earth¬ 
quake  in  1989,  Bischetti  said  Reuters 
also  had  a  fall-back  darkroom  set  up 
in  a  nearby  hotel. 

Bischetti  said  his  service  is  “slowly 
just  gathering  steam”  in  supplying 
photo  coverage  of  the  U.S.  to  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers.  He  said  that,  until 
fairly  recently,  sports  organizations 
such  as  the  National  Football  League 
and  Professional  Golfers’  Association 
were  unaware  of  Reuters,  but  that 
recognition  of  its  interest  in  sports 
coverage  is  increasing. 

“It’s  been  so  set  for  so  many 
years  —  you’ve  got  just  two  wires. 
That’s  changing,”  said  Bischetti. 
National  leagues  in  various  sports,  he 
noted,  have  helped  bring  Reuters  to 
the  attention  of  teams  in  some  cities. 

Obviously  unlike  most  other 
games.  Super  Bowl  XXV  had  the 
added  dimension  of  extraordinary 
security  measures. 

“We’ll  probably  file  half  of  our 
report  before  the  game  even  starts, 
with  all  the  security  stuff  going  on,” 
Bischetti  said  early  on  game  day. 
Besides  messengers,  his  crew  in 
Tampa  consisted  of  five  photogra¬ 
phers  and  seven  staffers  working  in 
the  trailer. 

Also  expanding  in  the  U.S.,  AFP 
provided  Super  Bowl  coverage  for 
clients  worldwide. 

“Some  European  papers  will  be 
holding  for  some  action  out  of  here,” 
said  Bob  Pearson,  the  service’s 
Miami-based  photo  staffer.  “There’s 
a  lot  of  world  interest  in  the  Super 
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Bowl — just  as  a  spectacle,”  he 
added. 

AFP  had  two  photograhers  at  field 
level  and  another  overhead.  The  port¬ 
able  lab  was  run  by  one  person.  Two 
Hasselblad  Dixels  were  used  to  trans¬ 
mit  selected  negatives  to  the  AFP  hub 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

Pearson’s  trailer  was  also  set  up  to 
process  color  prints  if  the  gray  day- 


money  “to  increase  sports  coverage 
in  the  U.S.,”  which  this  year,  she 
added,  will  be  mainly  for  baseball. 

KRTN  moved  photos  from  four 
Leafaxes.  Morgan  Ong,  deputy  direc¬ 
tor  of  its  photo  serv  ice,  explained  that 
one  sent  solely  to  Independent  Net¬ 
work  Systems  for  distributon,  and 
two  others  were  used  in  conjunction 
with  a  Leafspooler  on  a  priority  basis 


Reuters  had  a  wet  color  darkroom  capable  of 
handling  seven  film  rolls  at  a  time.  It  also  maintained 
a  priority  processing  room . . . 


light  or  stadium  lighting  made  that 
necessary.  Printing,  he  said,  would 
permit  greater  improvements  to  be 
made  to  pictures  than  was  possible  on 
the  Dixels.  A  Satfax  drum  transmitter 
was  on  hand  to  send  color  prints. 
Hoping  it  would  be  unnecessary,  he 
said  no  print-making  had  been  needed 
at  the  two  preceding  Super  Bowls. 

Except  for  digital  transmissions  to 
Paris  and  Hong  Kong,  “everything  is 
sent  out  analog  from  Washington,” 
said  Pearson.  “We  transmit  it  digi¬ 
tally  and  they  turn  it  around”  to  be 
compatible  with  clients’  receivers. 
Most  AFP  clients,  he  noted,  use  Har¬ 
ris  receivers  for  8"xl0"  hardcopy  out¬ 
put. 

According  to  sales  manager  Karen 
Larson,  AFP  serves  one  Canadian 
and  25  U.S.  dailies,  mostly  large 
metro  papers.  Six  others  are  report¬ 
edly  close  to  signing  up  for  the  ser¬ 
vice. 

Larson  said  AFP  allocated  extra 


by  the  Miami  Herald  —  some  of  the 
same  pictures  for  which  were  avail¬ 
able  to  KRTN  clients. 

Working  out  of  a  neighboring 
trailer,  Orlando  Sentinel  staffers  were 
among  those  contributing  to  the 
KRTN  report.  Some  Herald/KRTN 
material  was  also  posted  on  Knight- 
Ridder’s  dial-up  PressLink  service. 

With  enough  notice,  said  Ong, 
PressLink  Macintoshes  in  the  Color 
Group-Nikon  trailer  might  have  been 
connected  to  the  Crosfield  Newsline 
picture  desk  at  KRTN’s  Washington, 
D.C.,  offices. 

KRTN  adopted  the  Newsline  as  its 
own  picture  desk  and  currently  sup¬ 
plies  graphics  to  clients’  Macin¬ 
toshes.  But,  like  AFP  photo  clients, 
most  getting  KRTN  photos  do  so  on 
paper  receivers,  according  to  Ong. 
Some  do  have  electronic  picture 
desks  and  KRTN’s  satellite  service 
provider,  INS,  supplies  the  Photo- 
Link  picture  desk. 


NPPA,  AP  state  photo  policies 


NPPA  statement 

The  following  statement,  drafted 
last  November  by  officers  of  the 
National  Press  Photographers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  concerns  the  integrity  of 
news  photography  with  respect  to  the 
alteration  of  images.  It  will  be  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  NPPA  board  of  directors  at 
the  association’s  national  convention 
in  June  for  incorporation  in  the  NPPA 
Bylaws’  Code  of  Ethics.) 

As  journalists  we  believe  the  guid¬ 
ing  principle  of  our  profession  is  accu¬ 
racy.  Therefore,  we  believe  it  is 
wrong  to  alter  the  content  of  a  photo¬ 
graph  in  any  way  that  deceives  the 
public. 

As  photojournalists  we  have  the 
responsibility  to  document  society 
and  to  preserve  its  images  as  a  matter 


of  historical  record.  It  is  clear  that  the 
emerging  electronic  technologies  pro¬ 
vide  new  challenges  to  the  integrity  of 
photographic  images.  This  technol¬ 
ogy  enables  the  manipulation  of  the 
content  of  an  image  in  such  a  way  that 
the  change  is  virtually  undetectable. 
In  light  of  this,  we,  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association,  reaffirm 
the  basis  of  our  ethics:  accurate  rep¬ 
resentation  is  the  benchmark  of  our 
profession. 

We  believe  photojournalistic 
guidelines  for  accuracy  currently  in 
use  should  be  the  criteria  forjudging 
what  may  be  done  electroni¬ 
cally  to  a  photograph.  Altering  the 
editorial  content  of  a  photograph,  in 
any  degree,  is  a  breach  of  the  ethical 
standards  recognized  by  the  NPPA. 

(Continued  on  page  27P) 


PhotoStream  update 

Associated  Press  aims  for  spring  start-up 
of  its  digitai  photo  transmission  network 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Last  year  the  Associated  Press  said 
it  would  shorten  its  AP  Leafdesk 
installation  schedule  by  a  year,  aim¬ 
ing  to  complete  the  job  by  the  end  of 
1991. 

Hal  Buell,  AP  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  for  PhotoStream,  earlier  this 
month  told  attendees  at  the  Digital  91 
photography  conference  in  Dallas 
that  with  70  such  systems  installed 
worldwide,  it  was  “safe  to  say  we  can 
deliver  PhotoStream  by  midspring,  if 
not  earlier.” 

Buell  said  the  installation  program 
is  “ramping  up  slowly”  to  meet  new 
needs  and  any  difficulties  as  they 
arise. 

While  some  newspapers  are  con¬ 
necting  Leafdesks  to  various  elec¬ 
tronic  prepress  production  systems, 
Buell  said,  others  are  taking  a  slower 
approach,  using  their  picture  desks 
solely  to  review  incoming  pictures 
and/or  print  out  selected  photos. 


He  urged  that  “some  thought  ahead 
of  time  can  be  very,  very  useful,”  and 
that  prepress  production  staffers  be 
included  in  preliminary  meetings  with 
AP  representatives. 

In  his  35  years  at  AP,  said  Buell,  he 
could  not  recall  another  project  of  the 
same  scope  and  cost,  but  he  assured 
members  that  those  problems  that  are 
surfacing  are  being  “solved  in  a  rela¬ 
tively  short  time.” 

Buell  outlined  four  scenarios  that 
he  said  represent  most  AP  Leafdesk 
applications. 

In  the  first,  “nothing  changes.” 
Papers  still  get  120  dry  silver  prints, 
except  that  they  arrive  in  two  min¬ 
utes,  not  nine  (and  cannot  be  digitally 
edited). 

A  newspaper  can  also  use  a  stand¬ 
alone  fileserver  and  workstation 
capable  of  making  digital  corrections, 
then  output  prints  on  a  LaserPhoto 
receiver. 

In  a  third  scenario,  several  work¬ 
stations  are  able  to  output  screened 


Besides  transmission-to-transmission  consistency, 
Buell  said  editors  reported  cutting  from  30  to  90 
minutes  from  newsroom  picture-handling  time  for 
color. 


Besides  transmission-to-transmis- 
sion  consistency,  Buell  said  editors 
reported  cutting  from  30  to  90  minutes 
from  newsroom  picture-handling  time 
for  color. 

Moreover,  the  AP  executive  said 
that  “for  the  most  part,”  extra  work¬ 
load  problems  in  the  newsroom  do  not 
seem  to  have  materialized,  at  least  to 
the  extent  imagined.” 

Nevertheless,  Buell  noted  that  the 
general  trend  seems  to  show  “more  of 
the  prepress  function  is  moving  to  the 
newsroom.”  The  subject  of  new 
responsibilities  migrating  to  the 
newsroom,  however,  “too  often  .  .  . 
does  not  come  up  until  the  AP  team 
comes  in  with  the  equipment  to  train 
the  staff  in  its  use,”  said  Buell.  The 
issues  then  become  clear,  he  added, 
and  “AP  becomes  sort  of  a  catalyst” 
in  dealing  with  them. 


images  on  an  Autokon  or  similar 
device.  In  the  full  digital  handling 
application,  stand-alone  or  net¬ 
worked  Leafdesks  process  wirepho- 
tos  and  local  pictures,  then  pass  the 
images  to  high-end  color  prepress 
and/or  pagination  systems. 

Newspapers’  circulation  sizes  bear 
no  relation  to  the  applications  chosen, 
according  to  Buell,  who  said  the  sce¬ 
narios  relate  to  individual  papers’ 
adoption  of  available  technology. 

In  addition  to  new  Leafdesk  soft¬ 
ware  releases  to  fix  picture-loss 
problems,  add  burn-and-dodge  capa¬ 
bility  and  allow  reception-decom¬ 
pression  in  background  mode,  Buell 
noted  three  new  products  are  or  will 
soon  be  available  for  use  with  the 
picture  desk. 

An  interface  module  for  making 
Macintosh  computers  Leafnet  photo 


workstations  is  in  prototype  form 
now. 

AP  communication  director  John 
Reid  said  it  gives  a  Mac  the  same 
functionality  as  the  current  Leaf 
workstation  and  allows  photos  to  be 
processed  in  Mac  applications  such  as 
Adobe  Photoshop. 

Each  Mac  on  a  Leaf  network 
requires  its  own  card.  Once  a  photo 
has  been  edited  on  a  Mac  worksta¬ 
tion,  all  further  processing  is  handled 
by  the  Leaf  fileserver. 

Also  new  are  the  Leafscan  35  film 
scanner  and  a  Leafax  111  digital  scan¬ 
ner-transmitter  with  built-in  image 
compression.  Beyond  these  devices, 
the  AP  is  now  exploring  the  emerging 
digital  image  archiving  systems. 

As  for  the  PhotoStream  transmis¬ 
sions,  Buell  said  the  system  works. 
Last  month  AP  sent  35  color  Super 
Bowl  pictures  from  Tampa  over  Photo¬ 
stream,  which,  the  AP  separately 
said,  allowed  20  of  the  photos  to  move 
during  the  game.  Ten  black-and-white 
photos  were  also  transmitted. 

Buell  said  photos  received  digitally 
in  New  York  from  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Tampa  came  in  “fast  and  clean.” 
Separately,  the  AP  reported  success¬ 
ful  use  of  PhotoStream  to  move  thou¬ 
sands  of  Operation  Desert  Storm  pic¬ 
tures. 

Reruns  caused  by  power  failures 
ceased  when  uninterruptible  power 
supplies  were  set  up  in  Dhahran. 

Portable  satellite  dishes  also  were 
shipped,  in  the  event  Saudi  phone 
lines  go  down. 

In  New  York,  AP  added  a  frame- 
grabber  to  its  war  desk  to  capture 
single  video  frames  and  transfer  them 
to  the  AP  Leafdesk  for  enhancement 
and  transmission. 

Individual  images  (black-and-white 
photos,  color  separations)  that  were 
promised  in  one  minute  have  been 
arriving  in  35  seconds  without  image 
compression. 

(Just  before  the  Buffalo  News  got 
the  first  high-speed  link  to  an  AP 
Leafdesk  last  year,  uncompressed 
images  from  Saudi  Arabia  were  arriv¬ 
ing  at  AP  New  York  headquarters  in 
as  little  as  27  seconds.  That  is  the 
actual  transmission  time  for  a  single 
(Continued  on  page  30P) 
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More  people  than  you  think:  Mathew  Brady,  Alexander  Gardner, 

Vince  Mannino-UPl,  John  Wilkes  Booth  and  at  least  four  score  and  seven  more. 
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Shooting  with  and  processing  newer  fiims 


By  Robert  J.  Salgado 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.’s  Tri-X  is  los¬ 
ing  its  near  monopoly  with  newspaper 
photographers  as  more  and  more  of 
them  succumb  to  the  charms  of  T- 
Max  and  other  films. 

T-Max  3200,  Kodak’s  latest  high¬ 
speed  black-and-white  film,  was  an 
instant  hit  with  sports  photographers, 
especially  those  who  have  to  work  in 
poorly  lit  high  school  gyms. 

For  many  newspaper  photo  staffs 
shooting  color  negative  film  for  both 
color  and  black-and-white  assign¬ 
ments,  T-Max  3200  is  the  only  black- 
and-white  film  used. 

Others  have  standardized  on  T- 
Max  developer  and  replaced  Tri-X 
with  T-Max  400  and  100  films  when 
they  don’t  need  the  extra  speed  of  T- 
Max  3200,  and  some  have  found  Fuji 
400  and  1600  meet  their  needs  better. 


In  order  to  make  sense  out  of  all 
these  developments,  photographers, 
lab  chiefs  and  film  company  technical 
experts  at  Kodak  and  Fuji  were  inter¬ 
viewed  and  extensive  tests  were  con¬ 
ducted  with  T-Max  and  Fuji  films. 
The  results  indicate  the  new  films 
offer  an  incredible  range  of  options 
for  the  photographer  that  should  ban¬ 
ish  the  idea  of  one  all-purpose  black- 
and-white  film. 

As  a  longtime  user  of  Tri-X  devel¬ 
oped  in  Kodak  D-76, 1  am  reluctant  to 
give  up  a  film  versatile  enough  to  meet 
virtually  all  my  needs  as  a  photojour¬ 
nalist.  I  cannot,  however,  ignore  my 
experiences  with  these  new  films  or 
those  of  others. 

Tri-X  still  has  its  fans,  though. 

Jack  Corn,  Chicago  Tribune 
graphics  director,  said  in  discussing 
T-Max  films,  “Tri-X  is  a  little  more 
forgiving.” 

Tom  Burke,  who  runs  the  photo  lab 
at  the  New  York  Times,  said  75%  of 
the  300  or  so  rolls  the  paper  processes 


(Salgado,  a  photographer  and  free¬ 
lance  writer,  has  worked  as  a  reporter, 
editor,  columnist  and  photographer  at 
several  dailies,  including  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer.) 


daily  are  Tri-X.  The  rest  include  vari¬ 
ous  T-Max  and  Fuji  films. 

The  film  you  will  find  in  virtually 
every  newspaper  photo  department, 
however,  is  T-Max  3200. 

“We  just  couldn’t  get  along  without 
it,”  said  Jim  Forbes,  photo  and 
graphics  director  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

Even  at  the  Arizona  Republic, 
where  Fuji  400  has  replaced  Tri-X,  T- 
Max  3200  is  firmly  entrenched. 

While  most  photographers  and 
newspaper  photo  labs  are  shooting  T- 
Max  3200  at  3200  and  processing  it  in 
T-Max  developer,  a  few  have  found 
unexpected  dividends  in  settling  for  a 
film  speed  of  800  and  developing  the 
film  in  D-76. 

Bill  Pierce,  a  longtime  Time  maga¬ 
zine  shooter  who  has  gone  on  to  other 
projects,  calls  T-Max  3200  a  “very 
critical  film.”  Exposed  at  E.l.  800,  it 


provides  “very  good  saturation  in  low 
[light]  areas.”  Pierce  develops  his  T- 
Max  3200  in  D-76,  but  you  can  also 
use  D-76  1-to-l  (developer  to  water). 

Dick  Dickerson,  development 
manager  for  black-and-white  and 
Kodachrome  products  at  Kodak,  said 
the  literature  on  T-Max  3200  did  not 
include  times  for  D-76  1-to-l  develop¬ 
ment  because  its  users  were  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to 
put  up  with  slow  development  times. 

He  also  verified  a  conclusion  based 
on  my  experience  that  developing  Tri- 
X  in  D-76  1-to-l  with  minimal  agita¬ 
tion  produced  stronger  shadow  detail 
without  the  danger  of  blocked  high¬ 
lights. 

Dickerson  suggested  a  series  of 
tests  for  T-Max  100,  400  and  3200 
using  different  developing  times  in  D- 
76  1-to-l  so  that  I  could  arrive  at 
development  procedures  that  pro¬ 
duced  similar  or  better  results  with  T- 
Max  films. 

“More  dilute  developer  and  less 
agitation,”  he  explained,  “produced 
more  grain,  more  film  speed  and 
improved  sharpness.” 

From  results  of  my  tests  1  was  most 
pleased  by  development  times  far 
below  those  recommended  by 


Kodak,  and  some  T-Max  negatives 
that  seemed  thin  by  Tri-X  standards 
yielded  beautiful  prints  on  my  con¬ 
denser  enlarger. 

My  biggest  discovery  was  how 
much  I  liked  T-Max  3200  exposed  at 
E.l.  800  and  developed  for  13  minutes 
in  D-76  1-to-l  at  68  °F.  The  same  film 
exposed  under  the  same  conditions  at 
a  high  school  basketball  game  at  E.l. 
3200  and  developed  in  T-Max  devel¬ 
oper  for  the  recommended  time  (1 1 .5 
minutes  at  68  ®F)  was  much  contras- 
tier  with  muddier  midtones.  Often, 
however,  we  cannot  afford  the  luxury 
of  giving  up  two  stops  of  film  speed 
and  1  can  understand  why  almost 
everybody  shoots  this  film  at  E.l. 
3200. 

Dickerson  said  T-Max  developer 
was  originally  formulated  for  push 
processing,  but  it  performed  so  well  at 
normal  film  speed  that  it  was  mar¬ 
keted  as  the  developer  for  the  new  T- 
Max  films.  It  is,  however,  more 
expensive  than  D-76. 

The  other  T-Max  films  don’t  have 
to  be  underrated  (overexposed)  in 
order  to  perform  well.  T-Max  100  can 
be  exposed  at  E.l.  200  and  T-Max  400 
at  E.l  800  and  processed  at  or  below 
recommended  times,  in  my  experi¬ 
ence.  Dickerson  said  he  would  not 
recommend  any  push  processing  for 
T-Max  400  at  E.l.  800. 

Rated  at  its  official  ISO,  T-Max  400 
provides  that  extra  shadow  detail  you 
want  in  flash  pictures  taken  in  large 
rooms  without  having  to  burn  in  the 
highlights  in  the  darkroom  as  you 
often  must  do  with  Tri-X. 

T-Max  100  also  produced  a  grain¬ 
less  enlargement  at  a  magnification  of 
more  than  15-to-l  (the  full  35mm 
frame  blown  up  to  14'/:-by-21  '/2)  when 
developed  only  seven  minutes  in  D-76 
1-to-l  at  68  ®F.  The  recommended 
developing  time  in  that  developer  is 
12  minutes. 

Obviously  these  new  T-Max  films 
will  make  us  remember  Ansel  Adams 
and  his  zone  system,  which  tailors 
both  exposure  and  development  to 
each  particular  scene.  This  may  not 
seem  as  simple  with  36-exposure  rolls 
as  it  is  with  single  sheets  of  8-by-lO 
film,  but  it  is  worth  remembering  that 
we  can  control  contrast  by  exposing 
for  the  shadows  and  developing  for 
the  highlights. 

With  machine  processing  and  tight 
deadlines,  customized  development 
may  seem  like  a  luxury  a  newspaper 
photographer  cannot  afford.  If  you 
(Continued  on  page  3 IP) 


T-Max  3200,  Kodak’s  latest  high-speed  black-and- 
white  film,  was  an  instant  hit  with  sports 
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poorly  lit  high  school  gyms. 
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A  look  at  the  latest  automated  cameras 


By  Robert  J.  Salgado 

Newspaper  photographers  are 
finding  automation  to  their  liking  as 
professional  35mm  cameras  move 
beyond  exposure  automation  to  auto¬ 
focus  and  complete  flash  control. 

While  the  emphasis  on  conve¬ 
nience  is  borrowed  from  the  amateur 
market,  where  it  is  of  paramount 
importance,  these  new  cameras 
include  such  long-desired  profes¬ 
sional  features  as  higher  shutter  and 
electronic  flash  sync  speeds. 

Zoom  lenses  also  have  become 
truly  usable  with  maximum  apertures 
of  F  2.8  for  such  workhorse  lenses  as 
the  80-200mm  and  one  maker’s  28-80mm 
and  another’s  35-70mm,  and  the  cam¬ 
era  manufacturers  are  overcoming 
the  skepticism  of  some  professional 
photographers  with  automatic  fea¬ 
tures  that  can  be  fine-tuned  or  dis¬ 
abled  quickly. 

Battery  packs  and  outboard  motor 
drives  are  being  replaced  with  built-in 
high-speed  winders  run  by  a  camera’s 
own  power-supply  battery  or  batter¬ 
ies,  without  which  the  shutter  will  not 
even  open. 

All  this  is  not  without  its  penalty  for 
the  photographer,  in  addition  to  the 
added  cost  of  equipment.  Don’t  count 
on  picking  up  one  of  these  new 
cameras,  taking  it  out  to  shoot  a  test 
roll  and  finding  out  what  it  can  do. 

There  was  a  time  when  an  experi¬ 
enced  photographer  could  use  almost 
any  camera  effectively  after  handling 
it  for  a  few  minutes.  Not  any  more. 
With  the  introduction  of  the  autofo¬ 
cus  camera,  years  of  experience  are 
no  match  for  an  hour  or  more  of  seri¬ 
ous  study  with  the  camera’s  manual. 

To  get  the  most  out  of  new  equip¬ 
ment,  pack  the  manual  in  the  camera 
bag  for  the  occasional  refresher  on  the 
more  intricate  adjustments  that  are 
available. 

Though  both  the  Nikon  and  Canon 
autofocus  systems  have  been  around 
for  a  few  years  now,  most  newspapers 
are  only  now  replacing  or  considering 
replacement  of  existing  equipment 
with  autofocus  cameras  and  lenses. 

Nikon  has  a  considerable  edge  from 
the  ability  of  its  new  autofocus  F4 
body  to  function  with  any  Nikon 
mount  lens.  Given  many  newspapers’ 
large  pools  of  expensive  nonautofo- 
cusing  Nikon  lenses,  they  are  unlikely 
to  switch  makes,  except  to  accommo¬ 
date  an  individual  photographer,  as 
some  have  in  the  past. 

Newspaper  photo  departments 


Exposure  for  this  snow  scene  was  set  automatically  by  the  Nikon  F4's 
matrix  system  without  manual  compensation.  Focus  was  set  manually. 


with  Canon  pool  lenses  will  have  to 
maintain  F-1  or  T-90  bodies  to  use 
those  lenses  because  the  autofocus 
EOS  cameras  cannot.  Nor  can  the  EF 
lenses  for  the  EOS  bodies  be  used  on 
F-1  or  T-90  bodies,  even  in  manual 
focus  mode. 

Canon  has  announced  a  lens  mount 
converter  that  will  allow  the  use  of 
older  FD  lenses  on  EOS  bodies,  but 
only  as  macro  lenses  because  they 
will  not  focus  at  infinity. 

The  rival  autofocus  systems  of 
Nikon  and  Canon  differ  in  two  impor¬ 
tant  respects.  Nikon  puts  the  autofo¬ 
cus  motor  in  the  camera  body  and  the 
autofocus  zone  in  the  middle  of  the 
camera’s  viewfinder,  while  Canon 
uses  a  separate  motor  in  each  autofo¬ 
cus  lens  and  three  autofocus  zones  in 
the  viewfinder. 

Both  systems  allow  manual  focus, 
but  the  Nikon  system  allows  the  use 
of  the  electronic  focus  indicator  while 
focusing  a  lens  manually.  This  is 
referred  to  as  an  electronic  rangefin¬ 
der  and  it  can  be  a  real  boon  when 
focusing  a  long,  slow  lens,  such  as  an 
F8  500mm  mirror  lens.  The  Canon 
system  is  favored  by  some  sports  pho¬ 
tographers  for  its  greater  speed,  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  new  ultrasonic  (USM) 
lenses,  but  manual  focus  is  still  the 
norm  in  sports,  from  all  reports. 

The  cameras  that  use  the  rival  auto¬ 
focus  systems  also  differ  in  their  con¬ 
trols.  The  Nikon  F4  has  the  aperture 
ring  and  shutter  speed  dial  that  most 
have  come  to  expect  on  a  camera;  the 
Canon  EOS-1  has  dials  on  top  and  in 
back  of  the  camera  body  to  set  those 


Photo  by  Robert  J.  Solsode 

functions  and  many  others. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the 
Canon  EOS-1.  For  instance,  its  dials 
allow  one-handed  operation  with 
manual  control  of  aperture  and  shut¬ 
ter  speed. 

Ironically,  many  newspapers  and 
the  Associated  Press  have  opted  to 
get  into  autofocus  with  the  Nikon 
8008,  an  amateur  camera  that  has 
most  of  the  features  of  the  Nikon  F4 
and  some  Canon  users  are  looking  at 
EOS  models  less  expensive  than  the 
EOS-1,  such  as  the  EOS-IOS. 

One  of  the  appeals  of  the  Nikon  F4 
and  the  8008  has  less  to  do  with  auto¬ 
focus  than  with  how  these  cameras 
work  with  Nikon’s  new  SB-24  elec¬ 
tronic  flash  unit. 

The  SB-24  provides  automatic  fill 
flash  when  used  with  the  Nikon  F4  or 
8008,  using  the  camera’s  five-zone 
matrix  metering  system  and  an  off- 
the-film  flash  sensor  to  balance  the 
flash  to  ambient  light.  This  can  be 
fine-tuned  to  plus  one  or  up  to  minus 
three  stops  in  flash  exposure. 

The  SB-24  also  provides  an  infrared 
rangefinder  for  the  two  cameras  in 
extremely  low  light  levels  and  rear 
curtain  shutter  synchronization  that 
puts  the  blurs  on  the  right  side  of  flash 
exposure  with  slow  shutter  speeds. 

The  SB-24  takes  full  advantage  of 
the  Nikon  F4’s  and  8008’ s  top  flash 
sync  shutter  speed  of  l/250th  of  a 
second.  The  manual-focusing  Nikon 
F3,  the  model  that  preceded  the  F4, 
syncs  only  up  to  l/%th  of  a  second, 
and  the  Canon  EOS  cameras  have  a 
(Continued  on  page  32 P) 
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Macs  as  workstations 


All  picture  desk  vendors  exhibiting  at  Digital  91 
showed  or  offered  some  link  to  the  Macintosh 


By  Jtm  Rosenberg 

The  high-end  Macintosh  II  com¬ 
puter  is  now  recognized  by  just  about 
all  picture  desk  vendors  as  a  platform 
they  must  deal  with  in  a  market  where 
so  many  prospective  customers  own 
at  least  one  of  the  popular  machines. 

Apart  from  more-recently  devel¬ 
oped  Macintosh-based  picture  desks, 
such  systems  have  been  available  on  a 
variety  of  other  platforms.  In  the  last 
two  years,  some  vendors  promised, 
then  delivered  Mac  interfaces.  Others 
followed. 

Now  Mac  links  range  from  file- 
transfer  capabilities  to  incorporation 
of  several  machines  as  alternate,  full- 
function  terminals  on  electronic  pic¬ 
ture-handling  networks. 

For  some  systems,  the  Macintosh 
can  function  as  the  principal  color 
image-editing  platform,  with  several 
such  applications  now  available.  For 
others,  such  applications  comple¬ 
ment  similar  software  already  written 
for  the  original  picture  desk. 

In  most  cases,  a  Mac  II  model  con¬ 
figured  as  a  color  picture  workstation 
will  require  substantial  RAM  and 
storage,  24-bit  color  display  card,  32- 
bit  Quickdraw  and  a  large  color  moni¬ 
tor. 

Besides  exhibits  by  Nikon  and 
Diwan,  whose  picture  desks  with 
wirephoto  capture  were  developed 
solely  for  the  Macintosh  (E&P,  Jan. 
26,  PP.  30,  35),  eight  other  exhibitors 
at  the  Digital  91  photography  confer¬ 
ence  showed  or  offered  systems  with 
links  to  the  Macintosh. 

Sinclair  Communications  Inc. 
president  George  Sinclair  pioneered 
the  technology  with  the  Muirhead  pic¬ 
ture  desk.  A  successor  system  was 
brought  out  by  Crosfield  Electronics. 
Both  companies  moved  early  to 
embrace  the  Macintosh. 

Sinclair  offers  the  full-featured  and 
expandable  K2000  Picture  Post,  with 
disc  storage  for  up  to  2,000  images, 
and  the  smaller  but  upgradable  K2500 
Picture  Box  wirephoto  image  server. 
The  two  systems  were  shown  with 
Hasselblad’s  Dixel  portable  scanner- 
transmitter,  Kodak's  new  film  scan¬ 
ner,  Picture  Press  image  compression 
from  Storm  Technology  and  Adobe 


Photoshop  running  on  a  Macintosh  II 
workstation. 

Picture  Box  demonstrations 
included  capture,  set-up  information, 
categorization  and  image-editing 
(including  color  correction)  features. 
Both  systems  can  be  linked  to  a  Mac, 
and  those  with  more  modest  require¬ 
ments  will  be  able  to  process  photos 
on  a  Macintosh  workstation  con¬ 
nected  to  a  K25()0.  The  San  Francisco 
Examiner  uses  a  Picture  Post  with  its 
Mac-based  color  prepress  system. 

Output  devices  shown  were 
ECRM’s  “screening  PelBox,”  Sin¬ 
clair’s  K970  digital  printer  and 
Kodak’s  XL7700  continuous  tone 
color  printer. 

Crosfield  introduced  a  Mac  work¬ 


station  for  its  Newsline  picture  desk 
systems  at  Digital  90.  Soon  after,  the 
first  was  installed  at  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser.  Another  has  since  gone 
into  the  Toronto  Star.  According  to 
Crosfield  marketing  product  support 
staffer  Francis  Rietti,  several  other 
newspapers  are  now  also  testing  it. 

“Our  Mac  is  another  node,”  said 
Rietti,  “  .  .  .  just  another  worksta¬ 
tion  on  the  Ethernet  network.”  A  net¬ 
worked  Mac  can  also  be  operated  as 
an  off-line  workstation. 

Don  Agro  called  the  Mac  worksta¬ 
tion  “a  hybrid  solution.”  The  Cros- 
field  programmer  largely  responsible 
for  the  product  noted  the  Mac  has  a 
nice  interface  but  said  it  tends  to  crash 
and  offers  “lousy  multitasking,”  so 
the  PC  server  crunches  the  data. 

Newsline  products  now  comprise 
the  2641,  a  ’386-based  server,  the 
2642,  a  ’386-based  PC  workstation, 
the  2643,  a  combined  server  and 
workstation,  and  the  2644,  software 
for  the  Macintosh  workstation.  Cros¬ 
field  is  emphasizing  its  systems’ 
reliance  on  standard  processing  and 
peripheral  hardware,  networking  and 


standard  file  formats. 

It  will  also  adopt  JPEG-standard 
image  compression  and  PostScript 
compatibility  for  color  separation 
output.  Agro  said  Crosfield  is  also 
considering  Windows  and  X-Win- 
dows  for  future  user  interfaces. 

A  Newsline  2643  can  function  as  a 
stand-alone  picture  desk  capable  of 
PC/Mac  workstation  expansion  with 
or  without  added  servers,  depending 
on  storage  requirements.  Newsline 
2644  software  will  create  a  Macintosh 
workstation  when  operating  with  a 
2641  server.  The  configuration  frees 
up  Mac  processing  for  image  editing 
functions  while  permitting  the  Mac  to 
access  incoming  wirephotos  from  the 
server. 


Input  and  output  controls,  includ¬ 
ing  queue  priority,  are  the  same  on 
Mac  and  PIT  workstations.  The  actual 
control  (e.g.,  an  Autokon  card) 
resides  on  the  server.  A  2644  can  also 
output  TIFF  files  directly. 

Photos  on  both,  either  as  full 
images  or  thumbnails,  can  be  viewed 
as  they  are  coming  in.  Several  incom¬ 
ing  pictures  from  different  sources 
can  be  viewed  simultaneously. 

Technical  sales  manager  Alf  Coats- 
worth  said  a  Newsline  server  now 
captures  incoming  images  IAMB  at  a 
time  for  “a  25%  net  improvement  in 
picture  storage.”  A  2641  with  two 
discs  can  hold  approximately  450 
color  separations.  “When  we  imple¬ 
ment  our  compression,”  said  Rietti, 
“that  will  increase  by  [up  to]  600%.” 

A  function  peculiar  to  the  2644  is 
Auto-enhance,  an  automatic  density 
scan  of  a  cropped  photo,  which  is 
sufficient  for  a  good  original  and  can 
provide  a  starting  point  for  further 
fine-tuning  by  the  operator. 

Another  feature,  automatic  white 
setting,  automatically  adjusts  CMY 
(Continued  on  page  28P) 
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More  from  Digital  91  exhibitors 

Vendors  show  three  new  film  scanners, 
new  products  for  electronic  cameras 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Among  the  variety  of  products 
exhibited  by  vendors  at  this  month’s 
Digital  91  photography  conference  in 
Dallas  were  three  new  35mm  film 
scanners. 

Not  formally  introduced  before 
was  Leaf  Systems’  Leafscan-35, 
which  functions  as  a  peripheral  input 
device  for  the  AP  Leafdesk.  Like  the 
Leafscanner-45,  the  new  scanner  can 
also  input  digital  image  data  to  other 
computers  via  GPIB  interface.  How¬ 
ever,  it  accepts  only  35mm  film,  both 
as  mounted  slides  and  uncut  film  in 
any  length.  Frames  in  both  horizontal 
and  vertical  orientations  can  be 
scanned,  eliminating  the  need  to 
rotate  images  at  a  workstation. 

Dynamic  range  is  16  bits  per  color, 
which,  according  to  Leaf,  provides 
greater  shadow  detail  from  positive 
slides.  Light  source  is  a  triband  phos¬ 
phorescent  lamp,  with  RGB  and  neut¬ 
ral  filters. 

The  Leafscan-35’s  6,000-element 
CCD  sensor,  its  75mm  duplication 
lens  and  the  command  set  are  the 
same  used  in  the  Leafscanner-45 
(which  accommodates  4"x5"  film). 

Leaf  offers  software  packages  for 
Macintosh  24-bit  color  and  for  Win¬ 
dows  3.0  for  the  IBM  PC,  providing 
scanner  operation  and  creation  of 
TIFF  files  compatible  with  popular 
desktop  image  editing  and  page 
makeup  programs. 

In  addition  to  its  new  picture  desk, 
Hasselblad  Electronic  Imaging  was 
promoting  its  Macsie  35  film  scanner, 
capable  of  scanning  35mm  negative  or 
positive  (slide)  film  for  the  output  of 
TIFF  files.  It  inputs  to  Hasselblad’s 
own  Image  Tuner  photo  editing  work¬ 
station  or,  via  (jPIB,  to  PCs  and 
Macintoshes,  from  which  its  opera¬ 
tion  is  controlled  by  driver  software. 

The  Macsie  35  accepts  single 
frames  or  filmstrips.  An  optional 
holder  for  mounted  slides  is  available. 
Its  2,048-element  sensor  moves 
across  the  film  to  create  a 
3, 072x2 ,048-pixel  resolution,  which 
corresponds  to  2,167  dpi. 

Initial  digitization  is  12  bits  per 
color.  For  black  and  white,  256  levels 
of  gray  per  pixel  are  recorded;  for 
separations  it  records  16  million 
levels  of  color. 

The  Macsie  35  is  the  film  scanner 
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used  by  Linotype  in  the  Macintosh- 
based  LinoColor  system  it  announced 
last  year. 

Kodak’s  entry  for  35mm  black-and- 
white/color  film  was  the  Rapid  Film 
Scanner,  which  it  said  can  scan  and 
display  a  full-resolution  color  image 
in  18  seconds  or  less  when  used  with  a 
Macintosh  Ilfx  via  SCSI  interface. 

The  scanner  can  utilize  software  for 
Kodak’s  proprietary  RADC  high¬ 
speed  compression  file  format  or 
JPEG-compatible  Colorsqueeze  image 
compression.  When  used  at  15:1, 
RADC  compression  allows  300 
images  to  be  stored  on  an  80MB  hard 
disc.  Depending  on  communications 
and  image  complexity,  compression 
and  transmission  can  be  achieved  in 
four  minutes  or  less,  according  to 
Kodak. 

Light  source  is  an  RGB-filtered 


xenon  strobe.  Color  is  automatically 
balanced  and  manually  fine-tuned. 

The  CCD-array  imager  with  1.3 
megapixels  per  color  yields  a  4MB 
color  image  file.  Maximum  scanning 
resolution  is  1,312  x  1024  pixels.  Its 
24-bit  per  color  gives  256  gray  levels. 
The  scanner  includes  built-in  optical 
zoom  and  crop,  permitting  sizing  and 
viewing  prior  to  full-resolution  scan. 

Kodak  also  had  on  hand  its  digital¬ 
imaging  back  for  the  Nikon  F3  cam¬ 
era,  introduced  last  fall  in  Europe  and 
used  soon  after  at  the  NPPA’s  elec¬ 
tronic  photography  workshop  in 
Tempe,  Ariz. 

Black-and-white  and  color  versions 
have  been  developed  for  the  camera, 
a  prototype  of  which  was  demon¬ 
strated  on-line  to  a  Macintosh.  The 
digital  back  doubles  a  lens’s  focal 
(Continued  on  page  36P) 
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Lesher  paper  creates  new  photo  job 

Photographer’s  role  eases  conflict  of  interests 
between  advertising  and  editorial  departments 


By  Christina  Gray 

it  wasn’t  so  long  ago  that  when  non- 
editorial  newspaper  departments — 
promotion,  circulation,  administra¬ 
tion  and  display  advertising,  for 
example — wanted  the  services  of  a 
photographer  for  advertising  product 
shots,  corporate  promotional  materi¬ 
als,  in-house  publications  or  even 
insurance  purposes,  they  had  to  put 
their  ideas  on  ice  until  a  photographer 
in  the  Contra  Costa  Times’  busy  edi¬ 
torial  photography  department  was 
available. 

It  was  a  system  that  worked,  but 
not  very  well,  either  for  those  depart¬ 
ments  in  need  or  for  the  editorial  pho¬ 
tography  staff  hustling  for  the  Times, 
Lesher  Communications  Inc.’s 
largest  daily  newspaper,  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 

The  display  ad  department,  for 
instance,  often  could  not  move  as  fast 
as  it  liked  on  creative  selling  projects 
if  editorial  assignments  tied  up  pho¬ 
tographers.  And,  because  creative 
services  could  not  expect  to  get  the 
same  photographer  each  time,  main-, 
taining  a  consistent  look,  project  to 
project,  was  nearly  impossible. 

As  for  the  photography  depart¬ 
ment — when  it  comes  down  to  it,  its 


Advertising  photograph  token  by  Tustin  Ellison  from 
the  trunk  of  a  moving  cor. 


actually  interfering,”  says  H.R. 
Autz,  advertising  director  of  the  Con¬ 
tra  Costa  Times. 

Times  photo  editor  Randy  Becker, 
however,  believed  it  was  advertising 


“Frankly,  newspaper  photographers  are  committed 
to  photojournalism,”  he  said.  “The  advertising 
department  deserves  a  person  with  a  special 
commitment  and  desire  to  do  commercial  work.” 


first  priority  is  photojournalism.  Pull¬ 
ing  photographers  from  news  assign¬ 
ments  to  take  product  shots  or  cover 
public  relations  events  understand¬ 
ably  rankled  editors. 

The  winds  of  change  began  stirring 
nearly  three  years  ago  when  both 
camps  agreed  that  a  better  system 
was  in  order. 

“We  concluded  that  we  were  using 
the  services  of  the  photography 
department  enough  that  we  were 


(Gray  is  Lesher  Communications 
Inc.  public  relations  coordinator.  LCI 
publishes  six  dailies,  14  weeklies,  22 
shoppers  and  two  monthly  magazines; 
it  also  operates  a  direct  mail  division.) 


that  “wasn’t  getting  a  fair  shake.” 

“Frankly,  newspaper  photogra¬ 
phers  are  committed  to  photojournal¬ 
ism,”  he  said.  “The  advertising 
department  deserves  a  person  with  a 
special  commitment  and  desire  to  do 
commercial  work.” 

It  was  Becker  who  put  the  wheels  in 
motion,  proposing  that  the  company 
hire  a  separate,  full-time  commercial 
photographer  to  handle  the  needs  of 
advertising  and  other  departments 
regularly  using  the  photo  department 
for  special  projects.  Becker  said  he 
knew  of  relatively  few  newspapers 
that  had  special  photographers  for 
commercial  projects. 

The  time  was  ripe  for  such  an  idea. 


however.  Improving  “customer  ser¬ 
vice”  in  all  facets  of  the  operation  was 
becoming  an  official  corporate  credo. 
Having  their  own  photographer,  the 
advertising  and  creative  services 
departments  reasoned,  would  enable 
them  to  serve  their  customers  better: 
by  acting  quickly  on  advertisers’ 
requests  for  product  shots  in  ads;  by 
enabling  advertisers  to  tailor  their  ads 
to  the  market,  instead  of  using  what¬ 
ever  mass-produced  artwork  was 
available;  by  giving  them  a  photogra¬ 
pher  whose  sole  focus  is  to  make  their 
ads  look  good,  and  by  becoming,  in 
essence,  more  like  an  advertising 
agency. 

There  were  some  worries  that  there 
would  not  be  enough  to  keep  a  full¬ 
time  photographer  busy.  A  full  year 
went  by  while  the  photography,  cre¬ 
ative  services,  advertising,  promo¬ 
tion,  circulation  and  administration 
departments  assessed  their  photo¬ 
graphic  needs. 

By  proposing  an  arrangement 
whereby  the  photographer  would  be 
paid  by  the  creative  services  depart¬ 
ment,  which  then  billed  out  his  time 
by  the  hour  to  other  departments  that 
needed  him,  his  salary  was  justified 
and  the  position  approved  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  27P) 
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A  massive  file  of  photos 

Bettmann  facility  houses  16  miiiion  pictures 
and  has  access  to  at  least  9  miiiion  more 


By  Tony  Case 

If  it’s  true  that  a  picture  is  worth  a 
thousand  words,  then  the  Bettmann 
Archive  and  Bettmann  Newsphotos 
facility  in  New  York  has  a  lot  to  say. 

The  facility  houses  a  total  of  16 
million  pictures  and  has  access  to  at 
least  nine  million  more  through  its 
agencies  in  London  and  Tokyo,  mak¬ 
ing  it  the  largest  commercial  reposit¬ 
ory  of  photographs  and  illustrations  in 
the  world,  according  to  director 
David  Greenstein. 

A  look  through  the  Bettmann  col¬ 
lection  is  like  a  journey  through 
15,000  years  of  history;  from  ancient 
cave  drawings  to  the  latest  news 
photographs,  there  is  scarcely  a 
visual  image  that  can’t  be  found  in  its 
files. 

Subjects  range  from  politicians  to 
entertainment  and  sports  figures, 
from  the  Parthenon  in  ancient  Athens 
to  the  Sears  Tower  in  Chicago. 

Famous  news  events  and  historical 
images  alike  which  have  been  cap¬ 
tured  either  by  the  blink  of  a  shutter  or 
the  hand  of  an  artist  are  part  of  Bett- 
mann’s  extensive  archive;  from  the 
Boston  Tea  Party  in  1773  to  the  civil 
rights  marches  in  the  South  during  the 
1960s  to  recent  protests  against  the 
war  in  the  Middle  East,  Bettmann  is  a 
veritable  history  book  of  visual 
images. 

“Since  I’ve  worked  here,”  said 
head  researcher  Kate  Schellenbach, 
“I’ve  come  to  understand  the  power 
of  pictures.  When  you  think  about  a 
news  story  and  attach  an  image  to  it, 
you  realize  that  the  image  comes  from 
a  picture.” 

All  of  the  archive’s  pictures  are 
available  for  reproduction  in  every 
kind  of  media  —  Bettmann  does  busi¬ 
ness  with  professionals  in  publishing, 
advertising,  film  and  television,  to 
name  a  few  of  its  clients  —  and  are 
rented  for  either  a  30-  or  90-day 
period. 

Of  the  average  110  orders  for  pic¬ 
tures  Bettmann  receives  every  day, 
about  half  are  sought  for  news-related 
purposes  and  half  for  historical  use. 

“We  have  one  foot  in  the  news 
business  and  one  in  the  historical 
archive  business,”  Greenstein  said. 

Bettmann  also  functions  as  the  pic¬ 
ture  library  for  both  the  United  Press 


International  and  Reuters  news  ser¬ 
vices.  Pictures  are  loaned  on  a  daily 
basis  to  these  news  operations  and 
their  affiliates  as  well  as  to  regular  and 
new  clients. 

“We’re  the  choice  of  most  commu¬ 
nications  professionals,”  Greenstein 
said,  adding  that,  while  similar  opera¬ 
tions  exist,  Bettmann  is  widely  known 
as  the  most  comprehensive  photo 
archive. 

Bettmann’s  regular  clients  include 
such  newspaper  inserts  such  as 
Parade  magazine  and  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine. 


thousands  of  dollars,  depending  upon 
whether  the  image  is  used  in  a  news¬ 
paper  story  about  an  earthquake  or  an 
advertisement  for  soda  pop. 

Of  the  65  people  Bettmann  employs 
in  four  departments,  it  is  the  research 
department  that  is  the  heart  of  its 
operation.  All  requests  for  pictures 
come  through  research;  about  half  of 
the  orders  are  taken  over  the  phone; 
the  other  requests  are  either  mailed  or 
faxed,  according  to  research  manager 
Anne  Rudden. 

Researchers  spend  as  long  as  six 
months  learning  the  system  of  the 


A  look  through  the  Bettmann  collection  is  like  a 
Journey  through  15,000  years  of  history;  from  ancient 
cave  drawings  to  the  latest  news  photographs,  there 
is  scarcely  a  visual  image  that  can’t  be  found  in  its 
files. 


The  Associated  Press  and  its  affili¬ 
ates  use  their  own  AP  Photo  Library 
and  AP/Wide  World  Photos  service, 
both  located  at  the  AP  headquarters 
in  New  York.  In  addition,  many 
larger  papers  have  their  own  picture 
libraries. 

“Most  newspapers  have  their  own 
archives  .  .  .  some  keep  their 
archives  in  order,  some  don’t,” 
Greenstein  said,  adding  that  many 
operations  which  may  have  their  own 
photo  archives  may  still  resort  to 
Bettmann  in  situations  when  looking 
for  rare  subjects  or  better-quality 
images. 

A  staff  of  16  researchers  works  24 
hours  a  day,  365  days  a  year  to  service 
clients;  even  when  a  researcher  is  not 
actually  on  the  premises,  one  is 
always  on  call. 

“Reuters  and  UPI  subscribers 
get  .  .  .  special  attention  during  a 
priority  situation,”  Greenstein  said. 
“If  the  Los  Angeles  Times  calls,  we 
can  get  them  a  picture  in  one  hour.” 

Other  clients  are  usually  serviced 
within  at  least  24  hours,  he  said. 

The  rental  charge  for  clients  that 
are  not  affiliates  of  UPI  or  Reuters, 
which  get  special  rates,  is  based  upon 
how  the  image  is  to  be  used  and  not 
upon  the  image  itself.  Costs  can  range 
from  a  minimum  charge  of  $50  to 


archive;  in  addition,  they  are  given  a 
current  events  test  which  determines 
their  knowledge  of  the  news,  history, 
and  world  leaders. 

The  research  department  operates 
much  like  a  newsroom  in  that  its  staff¬ 
ers  are  working  for  clients  who  in 
many  cases  are  on  deadline.  Of 
course,  time  is  not  so  much  a  factor 
with  businesses  such  as  encyclopedia 
companies  and  monthly  magazines, 
but  when  news  events  occur  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world  and  a  daily 
U.S.  newspaper  needs  the  picture,  it 
is  the  researcher  who  attempts  to  ser¬ 
vice  the  client  in  as  timely  a  manner  as 
possible. 

Still,  some  days  are  busier  than 
others,  according  to  Schellenbach. 
Bettmann  is  busiest  on  those  days 
when  an  international  or  national 
news  story  breaks  or  when  another 
event  of  wide  interest  occurs,  such 
as  the  death  of  a  well-known  public 
figure. 

For  example,  the  research  depart¬ 
ment  was  deluged  with  requests 
recently  when  comedienne  Lucille  Ball 
died,  according  to  Schellenbach.  The 
archive’s  files  are  literally  brimming 
with  pictures  of  celebrities  and  other 
public  figures. 

The  pictures  come  in  various  forms 
(Continued  on  page  26P) 
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The  Eddie  Adams  Work-  ’ 


shop  IV  is  coming  up 
Qjpber  11-14,  1991  in 
perffersonville,  New 
York.  It's  tuition-free. 
You  just  have  to  be  rich 
in  talent  and  motivation 
because  we  want  to  take 
a  good  look  at  you  and 
your  work.  Students  or 
professionals  with  2 
years  or  less  experience 
are  eligible  to  apply. 
Contact  your  instructor 
or  picture  editor  for  an 
application  or  write  to: 
The  Eddie  Adams  Work¬ 
shop,  PO  Box  41 82,  Grand 
Central  Station,  New 
York,  NY  10163-4182. 
Application  deadline  is 
May  15, 1991.  You  don't 


want  to  miss  it  this  year. 


Sponsored  by  Professional  Photography  Division,  Eastman  Kodak  Company  and  co-sponsored  by  Nikon  Inc. 


(Salgado,  a  photographer  and  free¬ 
lance  writer,  has  worked  as  a  reporter, 
editor,  columnist  and  photographer  at 
several  dailies,  including  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer.) 


News  photo  credits  and  credibility 


By  Robert  J.  Salgado 


“Pictures  don’t  lie.” 

That  old  saw  used  to  provoke  a 
smile  among  photographers  and 
newspaper  artists,  but  now  American 
newspapers  are  trying  to  reassure 
their  readers  that  this  is  indeed  true, 
at  least  in  their  newspaper. 

One  of  the  weapons  in  this  drive  for 
credibility  is  the  credit  line  that  names 
the  photographer  or  other  source  of  a 
photo.  Even  the  ubiquitous  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  credit  has  been  backed 
by  the  name  of  the  photographer  or 
other  photo  source  for  20  years  on 
every  AP  caption. 

USA  Today,  which  sources  every 
photograph  down  to  the  wire  service 
photographer  who  made  the  picture, 
is  one  of  the  many  newspapers  that 
has  a  stated  policy  on  what  may  be 
done  to  a  photograph  on  its  way  to  the 
printing  press. 

Frank  Folwell,  assistant  director  of 
photography  for  USA  Today,  said 
the  paper’s  original  intention  was  to 
give  photographers  credit  for  their 
pictures,  but  lately  credits  have 
become  a  way  to  maintain  the  public’s 
trust  in  photojournalism. 

“I  think  credits  lend  credibility  to 
an  image,”  he  said.  In  a  time  when  the 
public  is  bombarded  with  unreal 
images  from  television  and  comput¬ 
ers,  he  added,  “credibility  is  all  we’ve 
got.” 

Once  the  source  of  a  photograph 
has  been  established,  the  reader 
needs  to  be  reassured  that  the  image 
has  not  been  manipulated  before  it 
gets  into  the  newspaper.  USA  Today 
attempts  to  do  this  with  a  one-line 
policy. 

“We  don’t  change  anything,”  Fol¬ 
well  said,  even  though  the  paper’s 
electronic  darkroom  and  prepress 
system  make  image  modifications 
easy. 

This  policy  extends  even  to 
mechanical  imperfections  imposed  on 
a  photographer. 

“We  don’t  fix  a  dust  spot  or  a 
scratch  until  we  know  it’s  a  dust  spot. 
We  check  the  next  frame  on  a  roll  or 
call  the  photographer  or  wire  ser¬ 
vice,”  Folwell  explained.  “We  don’t 
want  to  be  editing  out  imperfections. 
It  worries  us  a  great  deal.” 

Although  image  manipulation  has 


Associated  Press  executive  photo  editor  Vincent  Alobiso  looks  over  the 
shoulder  of  a  photo  editor  at  port  of  the  photo  report  being  edited  on  on 
AP  Leaf  desk. 

Photo  by  Robert  J.  Solgodo 

always  been  possible  by  double  patch’s  color  pictures  by  Robert  C. 

printing  in  the  darkroom  or  creative  Holt  III,  director  of  technology,  who 

use  of  an  air  brush  in  the  art  depart-  has  since  left  the  newspaper  to  work 

ment,  it  has  never  seemed  as  easy  as  it  for  Scitex.  The  location  of  the  can  in 

is  now  with  the  digitizing  of  photo-  the  picture  precluded  a  simple  crop- 

graphs  replacing  silver  prints  as  the  ping  to  get  rid  of  the  can,  and  it  was 

photographer’s  contribution  to  the  removed  with  an  electronic  process 

news  report.  known  as  cloning.  This  allows  an 

An  indication  of  how  even  a  routine  operator  to  replace  an  object  or  part 
modification  of  a  photograph  can  stir  of  a  picture  with  material  from 
up  a  hornet’s  nest  when  it  is  done  another  part,  often  the  bckground. 
digitally  was  provided  two  years  ago  Holt  later  said  that  he  took  com- 
by  an  incident  at  the  St.  Louis  Post-  ments  from  Lipman  and  others,  ques- 
Dispatch.  tioning  the  inclusion  of  the  can  in  the 

At  issue  was  the  removal  of  a  can  of  picture,  which  was  to  appear  on  the 
Diet  Coke  from  a  photograph  of  a  front  page  of  the  Post-Dispatch,  to 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  photographer,  mean  he  should  get  rid  of  it. 
his  wife,  and  the  photo  that  had  won  The  prize-winning  photograph  that 
him  and  the  newspaper  the  prize  in  was  included  in  Forbes’  photo  of 

1989  for  spot  news  photography.  Olshwanger  and  his  wife  originally 

Ron  Olshwanger  and  his  wife  Sally  appeared  in  the  Post-Dispatch  on 

were  photographed  in  the  office  of  Dec.  31, 1988  and  depicted  a  St.  Louis 

Post-Dispatch  managing  editor  David  firefighter  trying  to  breathe  life  into  a 
Lipman  by  Jim  Forbes,  then  assistant  two-year-old  girl.  Olshwanger  is  an 
director  of  photography  and  now  amateur  photographer  and  not  a  Post¬ 
photo/graphics  director  at  the  news-  Dispatch  staffer, 
paper.  The  issue  of  image  manipulation 

Forbes  recalled  recently  that  he  had  not  yet  been  covered  by  any  sort  j 

included  the  can  in  the  picture  of  policy  statement  at  the  time  of  the 

because  Olshwanger  had  made  a  can’s  disappearance  and  the  subse- 

point  of  asking  for  a  Diet  Coke  instead  quent  disclosure  of  the  method  used 

of  the  celebratory  champagne  that  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Journalism 

Lipman  had  planned  to  offer.  Warned  Review  and  Editor  &  Publisher. 

in  advance  by  Olshwanger,  a  non-  Since  then,  a  policy  has  been 
drinker,  Lipman  had  the  Diet  Coke  established,  described  by  Forbes; 
can  on  hand  along  with  the  cham-  “We  will  not  change  the  reality  of  any 
pagne.  photos  in  the  realm  of  news  cover- 

The  can  was  removed  on  a  Scitex  age.” 
machine  used  to  process  the  Post-Dis-  Last  year,  however,  news  spread 
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through  the  grapevine  that  the  Post- 
Dispatch  had  done  it  again  with  a 
picture  of  fishermen  in  which  a  fishing 
pole  had  been  removed. 

Asked  about  these  reports,  Forbes 
said  there  had  been  a  photograph, 
assigned  to  illustrate  a  story  on  the 
opening  of  fishing  season,  that  was 
felectronically  manipulated.  He 
explained  the  photo  by  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  senior  photographer,  72-year- 
old  Ray  Ferguson,  was  on  color  nega¬ 
tive  film  and  came  up  on  the  Scitex 
system  off-color. 

Forbes  called  it  an  “art  image,  full 
of  mists,  silhouettes  and  back-lit,  but 
very  beautiful.”  It  was  impossible  to 
tell  what  the  scene’s  true  colors  were 
from  the  negative,  he  said,  so  the 
Scitex  was  used  to  provide  good- 
looking  colors. 

At  the  same  time,  a  shadow  from  a 
fishing  pole  was  perceived  as  being 
intrusive,  so  the  fishing  pole  and  sha¬ 
dow  were  removed. 

This  image  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  popular  with  readers,  Forbes 
said,  and  it  was  included  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  magazine’s  year-end  review  of 
the  newspaper’s  best  photos  of  the 
year.  This  time,  as  a  magazine  cover, 
it  was  used  with  the  fishing  pole  and 
its  shadow  intact. 

In  non-news  photos  like  this  one, 
the  Post-Dispatch  alerts  the  reader  to 
possible  changes  by  crediting  the 
photo  as  “photo  illustration 
by  .  .  .  .”  The  fishing  picture,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  credited  that  way, 
according  to  Forbes. 

The  improvements  in  newspaper 
photo  reproduction  made  possible  by 
various  color  electronic  prepress  sys¬ 
tems  and  new  presses  have  eliminated 
the  need  for  artists’  airbrushing  and 
photographers’  darkroom  dodging 
and  burning  that  used  to  be  required, 
he  said. 

Dust  spots,  hairs,  random  reflec¬ 
tions  from  a  photographer’s  flash  can 
now  be  removed  on  electronic  photo 
desks  without  altering  the  reality  of 
the  scene,  Forbes  added. 

All  this  brings  to  mind  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  news  and  feature  departments 
at  some  newspapers. 

As  photographers  displace  artists 
as  features  illustrators,  they  are  going 
to  come  under  the  same  pressures 
that  their  brethren  aie  feeling  in  the 
advertising  community,  where  image 
manipulation  is  a  way  of  life  and  pho¬ 
tographer  credits  are  virtually 
unknown. 

Add  to  this  the  increasing  demand 
for  images,  and  it  becomes  obvious 
that  serious  efforts  are  needed  to 
assure  that  reality  does  not  suffer  on 
the  pages  of  American  newspapers. 

The  integrity  of  the  photographers 
whose  names  appear  under  the 


photos  and  the  concern  of  editors 
with  the  perception  that  their  papers 
can  be  counted  on  to  tell  the  truth 
always  are  the  only  real  guarantees  a 
newspaper  reader  has  or  needs. 

The  good  news  in  all  this  is  the 
importance  photography  has  gained 
in  the  news  report.  At  The  Record  in 


log  LaserPhoto  service  with  Photo- 
Stream,  a  digital  photo  transmission 
system.  Hard  copy  output  of  AP 
photos  will  be  available  to  those 
newspapers  that  do  not  install  elec¬ 
tronic  photo  desks  through  new  two- 
minute  receivers  that  accept  the  digi¬ 
tal  signal. 


“lYe  don’t  fix  a  dust  spot  or  a  scratch  until  we  know 
it’s  a  dust  spot.  We  check  the  next  frame  on  a  roll  or 
call  the  photographer  or  wire  service,”  Folwell 
explained.  “We  don’t  want  to  be  editing  out 
imperfections.  It  worries  us  a  great  deal.” 


Bergen  County,  N.J.,  there  is  a  daily 
meeting  of  editors  and  the  director  of 
photography.  Rich  Gigli,  to  discuss 
the  photo  budget  for  the  day  in 
advance  of  the  daily  news  meeting. 

At  this  graphics  meeting,  Gigli  and 
chief  photo  editor  Tony  Jerome  have 
a  chance  to  discuss  pictures  in  greater 
detail  than  they  can  at  the  news  meet¬ 
ing  later  in  the  day. 

Gigli  said  this  “show  and  tell”  will 
continue  when  his  paper  acquires  an 
electronic  photo  desk,  with  pictures 
possibly  shown  on  a  television  screen 
rather  *,han  as  prints.  He  added  that 
ink-jet  printers  used  with  electronic 
photo  desks  could  provide  hard 
copies  that  would  be  handled  as 
today’s  silver  prints  are. 

The  Associated  Press  has  already 
moved  into  this  world  of  electronic 
photojournalism  and  is  taking  its 
members  with  it  as  it  replaces  its  ana¬ 


For  the  rest  of  1991,  the  AP  will 
send  pictures  to  members  over  both 
analog  and  digital  networks.  This 
redundancy  is  necessary  to  serve 
members  in  regions  where  AP  has 
launched  PhotoStream  as  well  as 
members  in  regions  in  which  photos 
are  still  delivered  via  land  lines. 

Vincent  Alabiso,  the  AP’s  execu¬ 
tive  photo  editor,  has  shown  a  serious 
concern  both  with  the  source  of 
photos  offered  to  AP  members  and 
the  possibility  of  electronic  tampering 
with  the  PhotoStream  report. 

The  initials  of  AP  caption  writers 
appear  in  the  captions  for  AP’s  own 
pictures.  “Every  picture  is  sourced,” 
he  pointed  out. 

Alabiso  said  great  care  has  been 
taken  to  prevent  tampering  with  the 
PhotoStream  report.  All  photos  will 
go  through  two  points  where  they  can 
(Continued  on  page  26P) 
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Photo  2000 

Mixed  panel  sets  stage  for  photo  publishing  in  the  next  century 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

With  change  “taking  place  in  the 
photographic  environment  with 
unprecedented  speed,”  Howard 
Chapnick  told  Digital  91  conference 
attendees  meeting  in  Dallas  that  “we 
can  wring  our  hands  ...  or  we  can 
embrace  the  new  technology,  turn  it 
to  our  advantage  and  make  life  easier 
for  ourselves.” 

The  rhetorical  choice  was  proffered 
by  a  well-known  figure  in  the  photo 
industry  who  had  just  confessed  to 
being  “terrified  by  the  technological 
revolution.” 

The  just-retired  president  of  the 
Black  Star  photo  agency  took  the  lead 
in  attempting  to  map  the  course  and 
concerns  of  photo  publishing  into  the 
next  century. 

Represented  by  the  agency  Chap- 
nick  had  led,  photojournalist  and 
panel  moderator  Shelly  Katz,  how¬ 
ever,  had  already  told  colleagues 
assembled  in  his  home  town  that  “10 
years  in  some  areas  of  this  industry  is 
like  a  lifetime.” 


Knight-Ridder  Inc.  publishing  sys¬ 
tems  manager  Bob  Gilbert  said  it  was 
a  difficult  task  to  look  10  years  out, 
and  said  that  by  that  time  many  cur¬ 
rent  concerns  may  seem  like  minor 
issues.  Some  short-term  decisions, 
like  the  selection  of  a  picture  desk,  are 
tough  enough,  he  noted. 

Chapnick  acknowledged  cautions 
against  photo  manipulation  and  worry 
over  the  presumed  advent  of  wide¬ 
spread  distortion  of  the  truth  repre¬ 
sented  by  documentary  photography, 
but  he  also  noted  that  the  practice  had 
long  preceded  digital  processing. 

“I  fear  the  almost  hysterical  preoc¬ 
cupation  with  the  subject  will  become 
a  self-fulfilling  prophecy,”  he  said, 
adding  that  the  unethical  will  always 
be  so  and  the  truly  professional  will 
become  ever  more  watchful. 

On  a  more  positive  note,  Chapnick 
indicated  that  another  fear  of  the 
future  had  proved  unfounded  in  the 


past.  Technical  improvements  had 
not  removed  craft  and  creativity  from 
photographers  or  robbed  their  work 
of  meaningful  content.  Indeed, 
advances,  in  his  view,  had  led  only  to 
better  work. 

An  esteemed  veteran  of  50  years  in 
the  photographic  field,  he  contended 
that  the  “journalistic  pictures  today 
are  better,  more  thoughtful,  more 
spontaneous,  more  realistic  and  more 
communicative  than  the  pictures  of 
yesteryear  that  we  worship  with  nos¬ 
talgic  warmth.” 

Chapnick  said  he  was  “convinced 
that  in  the  year  2000  we  will  have 
learned  how  to  tame  the  threatening 
monster  of  electronic  imaging.”  Pic¬ 
ture  content,  he  concluded,  will 
remain  of  utmost  importance,  and 
photographers  successful  today  will 
succeed  with  the  new  technology 
tomorrow. 

Picking  up  on  the  theme,  retired 
Time  magazine  photography  director 
Arnold  Drapkin  said  technology 
amounts  to  tools,  which  can  be  suc¬ 


cessfully  used  only  in  combination 
with  a  photographer’s  eyes,  mind  and 
heart. 

The  path  of  progress  is  not  strictly 
linear,  and  its  fruits  are  found  in  many 
areas,  according  to  Drapkin. 

Among  major  recent  innovations 
are  electronic  cameras;  still  video, 
digital  backs  for  conventional 
cameras  and  high-definition  tv 
cameras. 

While  all  can  affect  the  type  and 
quality  of  news  photo  coverage,  one 
attendee  later  noted  that  the  panel 
came  close  but  missed  a  significant 
issue  that  may  arise  in  the  use  of 
frame-grabbing  technology  to  isolate 
motion  video  images. 

Shooters  may  be  able  to  return  with 
or  transmit  back  high-definition  video 
from  which  an  editor  can  select 
frames  for  print  reproduction. 

But  Jim  Rentz,  himself  a  former  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  photo  editor 


and  now  System  Integrators  Inc.  mar¬ 
keting  manager  for  business  develop¬ 
ment,  said  that,  while  the  ability  to 
deliver  a  live  video  feed  to  an  editor 
may  permit  remote  direction  of  pho¬ 
tographers,  that  capability  carries  the 
danger  of  turning  shooters  into 
robots.  If  television  can  shoot  live, 
why  not  newspapers?  he  asked. 

With  respect  to  the  possibility  of 
being  remotely  instructed  in  how, 
what  and  where  to  shoot,  former  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe  photographer  Carlos  Man¬ 
tilla  Batlle  told  E&P,  “When  the  day 
comes  that  someone  will  tell  me  what 
to  shoot,  I  will  look  for  another  job.” 
Mantilla  is  now  photo  editor  at  Hoy, 
in  Quito,  Ecuador. 

Moving  to  present  practice,  Katz 
asked  why  some  photographers  are 
hanging  up  cameras  and  taking  up  the 
technology  itself. 

In  the  view  of  Lon  Cooper,  applica¬ 
tion  of  new  technology  to  news  pho¬ 
tography  is  best  left  to  photographers. 
A  former  news  photographer.  Cooper 
is  now  Scitex  manager  at  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  where  the  color  pre¬ 
press  equipment  is  operated  within 
the  photo  department. 

Photographers  with  suitable  train¬ 
ing,  he  maintained,  would  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  use  the  equipment.  Katz  called 
the  arrangement  a  key  organizational 
aspect  for  newspapers  in  the  future. 

Another  award-winning  photogra¬ 
pher,  John  Filo,  is  now  deputy  direc¬ 
tor  of  photography  at  Sports  Illus¬ 
trated.  His  change  from  shooter  to 
manager,  he  said,  provided  him  with  a 
new  view  of  the  process,  whereas 
before  he  had  always  been  upset  with 
photographers’  lack  of  voice  in  edito¬ 
rial  decisions. 

Nevertheless,  he  said  that  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  photo  production  sys¬ 
tems  may  force  section  editors  either 
to  trust  photo  editors’  selections  or 
forever  be  walking  over  to  view  pic¬ 
tures  on  others’  computer  screens. 

The  latter  notion  was  challenged  by 
one  systems  vendor  representative 
and  several  users,  who  expect  that 
any  new  system  would  or  should  pro- 
vide  broad  network  access  to 
photos — to  preview  or  in  some  cases, 
perhaps  even  modify  the  images  cho¬ 
sen. 

Filo  saw  an  interest  in  achieving 
quality  and  greater  capabilities  from 


One  thing  Drapkin  said  he  thought  wouid  remain 
unchanged  in  10  years  were  editors’  and 
photographers’  complaints  about  one  another. 
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new  technology,  giving  more  control 
of  their  work  to  photographers  and 
photo  editors.  “That’s  now  in  your 
hands.”  he  said. 

Noting  that  photo  staffers  are  now 
“bypassing  all  those  checks  and 
balances”  in  composing  and  engrav¬ 
ing,  he  warned  that  now,  “if  the  pic¬ 
ture  looks  bad,  it’s  your  fault.” 

Knight-Ridder’s  Gilbert  pointed 
out,  however,  that  such  functions 
would  not  be  bypassed  but  in  fact  will 
be  assumed  by  the  photo  staff  itself. 
He  urged  that  the  often  considerable 
prepress  production  knowledge  of 
those  in  other  departments  not  be 
ignored. 

In  this  connection,  he  said  that 
when  installation  of  a  Macintosh  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
newsroom  met  with  little  under¬ 
standing  or  acceptance,  “what  really 
got  things  moving”  was  putting  a 
knowledgeable  production  staffer  in 
the  position  of  consultant  on  the  proj¬ 
ect. 

The  hortatory  and  reassuring  tenor 
of  the  presentations  took  another  turn 
when  Cindi  Christie  described  how, 
for  a  small  weekly-turned-daily  news¬ 
paper,  new  technology  meant  pagina¬ 
tion,  four-color  reproduction  and 
tighter  deadlines. 

Christie  is  graphics  technology  edi¬ 
tor  at  Lesher  Communications’  small¬ 
est  daily,  the  San  Ramon  Valley 
(Calif.)  Times,  which  converted  to 
daily  publication  two  years  ago.  She 
said  her  paper  is  going  over  to  elec¬ 
tronic  page  makeup.  Next  month,  she 
said,  “we’re  going  to  be  fully  desktop 
publishing  and  initiating  our  new 
color-on-every-page  presses”  for  one 
of  the  publications  for  which  she  is 
responsible. 

Production  deadlines  are  tight 
because  for  printing,  pages  must  be  | 
couriered  to  Walnut  Creek,  a  drive  of 
40  to  90  minutes.  Until  now,  pictures 
had  to  be  shot  18  hours  before  readers 
would  see  them.  “We  found  that 
totally  unacceptable,”  said  Christie. 
What’s  more,  she  added  that  “we 
have  a  chief  executive  officer  who 
wants  all  pictures  ...  to  be  in  four 
color.” 

Drapkin  noted  that  his  multimil- 
lion-circulation  weekly  magazine  and 
Christie’s  18,000-copy  daily  are  con¬ 
verging  on  the  same  technology. 
From  San  Ramon’s  traditional  man¬ 
ual  methods  and  Time’s  huge  capital 
investments  in  procedures  and  equip¬ 
ment,  the  two  publications,  he  said, 
“essentially  .  .  .  are  produced  the 
same  way,  and  that’s  what  this  whole 
thing  is  all  about.” 

One  as-yet  unresolved  issue  is 
whether  new  technology  will  reduce 
or  increase  the  expense  and  workload 
for  photo  departments.  Some  con¬ 


tinuing  expenses,  such  as  those  for 
paper,  film  and  chemicals,  may  disap¬ 
pear  or  be  vastly  reduced.  But  staffing 
budgets  will  have  to  take  into  account 
a  photo  department’s  increased  pro¬ 
duction  burden  —  provided,  as  all 
were  agreed,  control  of  pictures 
remains  within  a  photo  department. 

Digital  photography  consultant  and 
former  photo  editor  Michael  Evans 
pointed  up  one  area,  however,  that 
should  please  bottom-line  watchers. 
Electronic  photography  should  allow 
photogaphers  to  spend  far  more  of 
their  time  doing  iheir  most  productive 
work  —  shooting  pictures. 

Evans  was  quick  to  note  also  that 
costs  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars  or 
time  only.  While  electronic  capture  or 
scanning  of  photos  in  the  field  and 
their  subsequent  digital  transmission 
to  picture  desks  free  photographers 
from  darkroom  duty,  those  processes 
can  also  rob  them  of  control  of  their 
work. 

(When  Katz  asked  how  many  of  the 
roughly  200  attending  the  session 
were  photographers,  two-thirds  or 
more  raised  their  hands.) 

One  thing  Drapkin  said  he  thought 
would  remain  unchanged  in  10  years 
were  editors’  and  photographers’ 
complaints  about  one  another.  Com¬ 
munication  problems  will  persist,  he 
said,  and  photographers  themselves 
must  persist  in  making  their  cases  to 
editors.  Attendees  saw  a  need  for 
more  frequent  communication,  espe¬ 
cially  in  view  of  the  numbers  of 
newer,  younger,  relatively  inexperi¬ 
enced  editors  arriving  at  papers. 

In  the  end,  Katz  said,  he  “believed 
that  the  photographer  in  the  year  2000 
will  have  to  be  a  lot  smarter.” 

Already,  though,  Chapnick  said 
photographers  today  are  better  edu¬ 
cated,  especially  in  journalism,  and 
more  respected  than  those  of  the 
past  —  a  trend  he  believes  is  likely  to 
continue. 


Digital  back 
for  medium-format 
Rollei  cameras 

In  addition  to  several  new  lenses 
for  its  6006  and  6008  cameras,  Rollei 
has  introduced  a  digital  back  for  the 
medium-format  cameras. 

The  new  back  uses  a  CCD  sensor 
with  a  5,000-by-7,000  pixel  array,  pro¬ 
viding  36-million-pixel  resolution 
capable  of  recording  16.7  million  col¬ 
ors  and  256  gray  tones.  With  appro¬ 
priate  software,  recorded  images  can 
be  passed  to  MS-DOS  and  Macintosh 
computers. 


Three  sign  for 
Howtek  systems; 
White  named  v.p. 

Howtek  Inc.  of  Hudson,  N.H.,  said 
it  has  signed  with  Gannett  Co.  Inc.’s 
supply  arm  for  future  installations  of 
Howtek’s  Colorscan  PC-based  pre¬ 
press  systems. 

The  deal  with  Gannett  Supply 
Corp.  calls  for  no  guaranteed  pur¬ 
chases,  but  it  establishes  criteria  for 
sales,  training  and  support. 

Howtek  also  announced  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  a  Colorscan  system  at 
Cowles  Publishing  Co.’s  Spokesman- 
Review  and  Spokane  Chronicle,  in 
Washington  state.  It  includes  a  Scan- 
master  D2000  drum  scanner,  two  PC 
workstations,  a  400-dot-per-inch 
flatbed  scanner,  plain-paper  proofer 
and  a  Colorscan  lOOC  film  recorder. 

Another  installation  was 
announced  at  The  Herald,  Monterey, 
Calif. 

Howtek  also  anounced  it  had  hired 
Paul  R.  White  as  vice  president  of 
graphic  arts  for  its  Colorscan  divi¬ 
sion.  White  moved  to  Howtek  from 
Bedford  Computer  Corp. 

RIT  gets  color 
measuring  products 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technolo¬ 
gy’s  School  of  Printing  Management 
and  Sciences  has  received  color 
measuring  equipment  from  Gretag 
Data  and  Imaging  Systems  and  the 
Macbeth  Division  of  Kollmorgen  1 
Instruments  Corp. 

Gretag,  based  in  Boulder,  Colo., 
and  Seattle,  Wash.,  donated  a  Gretag 
SPMIOO  hand-held  spectrophotome¬ 
ter  and  associated  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware. 

Macbeth,  with  sales  offices  in  New¬ 
burgh,  N.Y.,  provided  process  mea¬ 
surement  instruments  and  viewing 
products  for  students  in  printing  and 
photography.  It  donated  three  Color 
Checker  reflection  densitometers,  a 
viewing  booth,  two  dual-head  densi¬ 
tometers  and  other  equipment. 

Riley  to  head  Fuji 
graphic  systems 

Fuji  Photo  Film  U.S.A.  Inc.,  the 
U.S.  marketing  arm  of  the  Japanese 
photo  products  giant,  has  named  a 
new  sales  director  as  part  of  a  reorga¬ 
nization  of  its  graphic  systems  divi¬ 
sion’s  sales  staff. 

Bob  Riley  was  named  sales  director 
to  head  nine  U.S.  districts. 
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Wire  service  photo  update 

Annual  conference  reports  focus  on  Gulf  war  photo  pool 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

With  war  dominating  the  news,  the 
Digital  91  wire  service  panel  came 
close  to  war  with  the  Pentagon  (and 
maybe  each  other)  over  operation  of 
news  photo  pools  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

In  varying  measure,  each  service 
was  critical  of  the  pools.  Shortly 
before  the  conference  convened, 
Agence  France-Presse  opened  hos¬ 
tilities  with  a  lawsuit  against  the 
Defense  Department  in  an  attempt  to 
include  its  photographers  in  the  pools 
{E&P,  Feb.  9). 

In  announcing  AFP’s  action,  its 
director  of  photography,  Maria 
Mann,  wasted  no  time  in  telling  panel 
members  and  attendees  at  what  is  one 
of  the  conference’s  more  popular 
annual  sessions  that  in  her  view, 
problems  with  the  pools  go  “far 
beyond”  the  military.  They  derive  as 


much,  she  said,  from  the  “self-serv¬ 
ing”  position  of  the  chosen  few  who 
benefit  most  from  pools  —  both  from 
their  membership  in  the  pools  and 
from  their  representation  on  commit¬ 
tees  that  select  photos  and  determine 
how  they  are  used. 

Mann  suggested  that  pool  mem¬ 
bers’  apparent  unwillingness  to 
change  the  status  quo  amounts  to 
“backstabbing”  within  the  industry. 

Said  Mann,  “I  think  what’s  hap¬ 
pening  is  that  we’re  forgetting  what 
we’re  here  for — that  is,  to  serve  U.S. 
newspapers  and  in  turn  serve  the 
American  public.” 

Apart  from  the  rotation  of  photo¬ 
journalists  from  individual  newspa¬ 
pers,  ongoing  pool  membership  prin¬ 
cipally  represents  the  Associated 
Press,  Reuters  and  three  major 
weekly  newsmagazines. 

In  order  that  the  press  would  gov¬ 
ern  the  manner  in  which  pool  material 
is  used,  the  DoD  allowed  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  media  committee,  which 
assigned  editors  to  make  photo  selec¬ 
tions  from  among  all  participants’ 


photography. 

Unlike  reporters’  copy,  however, 
photos  are  not  universally  available  to 
all  pool  members,  each  with  access  to 
any  or  all  of  the  others’  material. 

For  newspapers,  the  AP  undoubt¬ 
edly  has  a  premier  presence  in  the 
pools.  Hall  Buell,  its  assistant  to  the 
president  for  PhotoStream,  said  AP’s 
“first  reaction  is  we  don’t  want 
pools,”  noting  that  everyone  did  just 
fine  without  them  during  the  Vietnam 
war,  but  he  added  that  “DoD  stands 
at  the  door  to  the  war.” 

As  things  now  stand,  he  concluded, 
the  press  can  do  only  three  things:  live 
with  the  current  arrangement,  pres¬ 
sure  the  Pentagon  for  bigger,  more 
representative  pools  or  abandon  the 
pools. 

Scott  Bosley,  Knight-Ridder/Tri- 
bune  News  service  editor,  said  that 
just  the  night  before,  Feb.  6,  the 


Defense  Department  had  telephoned 
him  with  a  request  to  represent  U.S. 
newspapers’  interests  in  the  photo 
pools  in  an  effort  to  deal  with  press 
complaints. 

DoD,  he  said,  thinks  the  “situation 
should  be  more  representative  [of 
newspapers]  over  there”  and  access 
to  pictures  made  universal.  With 
similar  complaints  (KRTN  has  a  pool 
presence  through  contributions  from 
member  newspapers’  photogra¬ 
phers),  Bosley  nevertheless  said  he 
felt  uncomfortable  in  his  mediating 
role  but  has  had  the  support  of  U.S. 
photojournalists  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

As  it  is,  only  photos  selected  by 
committee-appointed  editors  are 
available  to  be  moved  over  the  wires, 
but  most  news  organizations  can  only 
move  their  own  selected  photos, 
according  to  Bosley. 

In  his  and  others’  view,  anyone 
ought  to  have  access  to  anyone  else’s 
pool  photos,  just  as  all  organizations 
have  access  to  all  news  copy  originat¬ 
ing  from  a  pool. 

In  fact,  said  the  KRTN  editor,  the 


wire  services  argue  that  all  pool  mem¬ 
bers’  selected  photos  get  some  mea¬ 
sure  of  distribution  because  many  of 
their  photos  are  moved  over  the 
wires.  For  instance,  a  Knight-Ridder 
photographer  contributing  to  KRTN’s 
report  may  find  his  or  her  material 
going  out  on  one  of  the  wires,  but 
KRTN  has  no  such  access  to  a  wire 
service  photographer’s  pictures. 

Bosley  noted  that  when  such  a  pic¬ 
ture  moves  on  the  wire,  it  may  be  the 
case  that  it  would  not  have  been 
selected  by  KRTN,  or  would  have 
been  selected  but  cropped  differently 
or  given  a  different  priority. 

In  the  absence  of  a  government 
policy,  the  committee  essentially 
gave  itself  the  power  to  go  forward 
with  this  arrangement. 

So,  added  to  complaints  of  poor 
coverage  stemming  from  inadequate 
access,  dissatisfaction  now  includes 
inadequate  newspaper  and  wire  ser¬ 
vice  pool  representation,  both  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  organizations 
represented  and  the  fact  that  some  of 
those  included  may  do  little  more  than 
contribute  pictures  for  selection. 

“The  Pentagon  really  has  to  take 
some  responsibility,”  said  AFP’s 
Mann,  noting  that  the  military  passes 
the  problem  to  the  wire  services, 
which  in  turn  buck  it  back  to  the  mili¬ 
tary. 

The  pool  upon  which  users  depend, 
she  said,  “becomes  a  monster”  run 
by  a  “clique.”  And  the  military,  some 
think,  are  content  to  have  it  so. 

The  arrangement  now  has  the  print 
media  bickering,  said  panel  modera¬ 
tor  and  Detroit  Free  Press  photo 
director  Mike  Smith,  who  added,  “I 
think  the  Pentagon  likes  it  that  way.” 

He  recommended  that  all  users  of 
pool  photos  make  their  criticisms 
clear  to  the  Pentagon. 

Mann  said  that  DoD  spokesman 
Pete  Williams  told  AFP  attorneys  that 
he  wished  the  matter  would  go  before 
the  courts  so  that  he  would  not  have 
to  make  a  decision  himself. 

Bosley  attributed  the  problem 
mainly  to  the  U.S.  military’s  memory 
of  Vietnam  coverage,  blaming  the 
media,  in  part,  for  that  war’s  out¬ 
come. 

Smith  and  others  noted  their  belief 
that  the  military’s  aim  is  control  of  the 
news.  Voicing  much  the  same  opin- 
(Continued  on  page  36P) 


As  it  is,  oniy  photos  seiected  by  committee- 
appointed  editors  are  avaiiabie  to  be  moved  over  the 
wires,  but  most  news  organizations  can  oniy  move 
their  own  seiected  photos,  according  to  Bosiey. 
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Bettmann 

(Continued  from  page  I7P) 

and  are  stored  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Most  are  standard  black-and-white 
photos,  but  about  2  million  of  the  total 
16  million  images  are  color;  in  some 
cases,  only  the  negative  image  is 
available,  and  many  of  those  are  in  the 
form  of  glass  negatives. 

Pictures  are  archived  by  subject, 
date,  source,  color/black-and-white 
and  grade,  or  quality,  of  the  image; 
they  are  archived  in  card  files,  log 
books  and  on  an  IBM  System  36  cen¬ 
tral  computer. 

Using  the  various  forms  of  archiv¬ 
ing  information,  researchers  are  able 
to  determine  exactly  where  a  picture 
is  located  in  the  16,000  square- 
foot,  multiroom  facility. 

For  example,  if  a  client  were  to 
request  a  photo  of  former  British 
Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher 
with  a  dog,  data  would  be  fed  into  the 
computer  which  would  then  provide 
the  researcher  with  such  information 
as  the  type  of  dog  pictured,  the  loca¬ 
tion  where  and  event  at  which  the 
photo  was  taken,  the  date  of  the 
photo,  the  quality,  the  source,  who 
provided  the  photo,  whether  it  was 
black-and-white  or  color  and  where  it 
could  be  located  in  the  picture  files. 

Information  which  is  logged  for 
each  image  is  detailed  so  that  the 
client  is  provided  with  the  highest- 
quality  and  most  accurately  detailed 
picture  available.  Many  times 
extremely  specific  images  are 
requested. 

Bettmann  moved  to  its  new  facility 
in  1989  in  order  to  merge  the  archive 
and  newsphotos  operations  and  to  be 
closer  to  many  of  New  York’s 
publishers,  many  of  which  are  its 
clients.  It  also  needed  more  space. 

“We  weren’t  getting  the  maximum 
benefit  of  the  two  businesses  in  the 
other  situation,’’  Greenstein  said, 
adding  that  the  archive  and  news 
photo  operations,  which  had  worked 
in  a  cooperative  effort  and  have  since 
been  consolidated,  were  subject  to 
communications  glitches  when  the 
two  were  in  seperate,  smaller  facili¬ 
ties. 

The  new  state-of-the-art  facilities 
have  eliminated  much  of  the  chaos 
that  previously  plagued  the  opera¬ 
tion. 

Bettmann’s  darkroom  includes 
such  digital  equipment  as  a  Durst 
AC800  printer  for  producing  high- 
quality  prints  and  a  fine  art  enlarger 
for  reproducing  more-detailed 
images.  Both  black-and-white  and 
color  photos  are  reproduced  at  Bett¬ 
mann,  which  will  continue  to  provide 


that  service  for  its  clients,  according 
to  Greenstein. 

Reuters’  RNPT  picture  terminal 
has  replaced  the  previous  generation 
of  equipment  at  Bettmann,  and  the 
company  is  currently  looking  to 
expand  its  digital  image  storage  capa¬ 
bilities. 

“Right  now  we  can  store  about  300 
images,  which  is  not  much  for  an 
archive  .  .  .  but  we  have  looked  at 
systems  that  are  able  to  store  tens  of 
thousands  of  images,”  Greenstein 
said.  “That  is  important  to  us  in  order 
to  get  the  real  use  out  of  [our  storage 
system].” 

Bettman  has  not  added  a  digital 
scanner  to  input  pictures  locally, 
according  to  Greenstein,  but  the  com¬ 
pany  plans  to  purchase  one  in  the 
future,  and  it  will  one  day  have  the 
capacity  to  transmit  pictures  elec¬ 
tronically  to  clients  everywhere. 


Credibility 

(Continued  from  page  2IP) 

be  monitored  before  they  reach  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers.  One  of  these  is  one 
of  four  regional  bureaus,  Washington, 
D.C.,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago  and  New 
York,  and  the  other  is  national  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York.  The  system 
has  been  designed  to  prevent  remote 
access,  he  explained. 

To  guard  against  inadvertent  man¬ 
ipulation  of  images,  he  promulgated  a 
policy  last  November  that  restated 
the  AP’s  commitment  to  “always  tell 
the  truth.” 

“The  electronic  darkroom  is  a 
highly  sophisticated  photo  editing 
tool.  It  takes  us  out  of  a  chemical 
darkroom  where  subtle  printing  tech¬ 
niques,  such  as  burning  and  dodging, 
have  long  been  accepted  as  journalis¬ 
tically  sound.  Today  these  terms  are 
replaced  by  ‘image  manipulation’  and 
‘enhancement.’  In  a  time  when  such 
broad  terms  could  be  misconstrued, 
we  need  to  set  limits  and  restate  some 
basic  tenets,”  the  policy  states. 

“The  content  of  a  photograph  will 
never  be  changed  or  manipulated  in 
any  way.  Only  the  established  norms 
of  standard  photo  printing  methods 
such  as  burning,  dodging,  black-and- 
white  toning  and  cropping  are  accept¬ 
able.  Retouching  is  limited  to  removal 
of  normal  scratches  and  dust  spots. 

“Serious  consideration  must 
always  be  given  in  correcting  color  to 
ensure  honest  reproduction  of  the 
original.  Cases  of  abnormal  color  or 
tonality  will  be  clearly  stated  in  the 
caption  .  .  ..” 

Brian  Horton,  AP’s  senior  photo 
editor  for  sports,  said  the  Associated 


Press  started  including  photographers’ 
names  on  every  caption  several  years 
ago  when  its  caption  style  was 
revamped.  Several  papers  at  the  time 
were  requesting  photographers’ 
names  for  use  in  picture  credits. 

Tom  Stathis,  AP  senior  photo  edi¬ 
tor  for  North  America,  said  as  a  fur¬ 
ther  aid  in  establishing  a  picture’s 
credibility,  captions  often  described 
how  a  photograph  was  made. 

While  newspapers  across  the  coun¬ 
try  are  facing  decisions  on  how  to 
handle  AP’s  PhotoStream,  some  of 
them  are  using  electronic  photo  desks 
to  handle  their  own  photos  and  to 
address  the  need  to  protect  against 
image  manipulation.  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  bought  an  electronic 
picture  desk  from  Leaf  Systems  last 
year  that  will  receive  PhotoStream.  It 
also  brings  in  images  from  suburban 
bureaus  for  use  in  its  Neighbors  sec¬ 
tions. 

Photographers  working  out  of  the 
suburban  bureaus  develop  film  and 
scan  negatives  on  an  AP  Leafax, 
which  transmits  the  images  in  analog 
fashion  to  the  receiver  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  This  replaces  a  system  that 
required  photographers  to  make 
prints  and  send  them  by  messenger 
from  the  bureaus  to  the  Inquirer’s 
main  office. 

Jim  Seltzer,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
photo  operation  for  the  twice-weekly 
Neighbors  sections,  said  the  bureaus 
also  now  use  T/One’s  Phoenix  Sys¬ 
tem  as  their  local  electronic  picture 
desk  and  transmitter. 

The  system  cannot  combine  pic¬ 
tures,  and  controversial  functions, 
such  as  cloning  to  clean  up  blemishes, 
can  be  limited,  he  said.  There  is  a 
built-in  security  control  to  limit 
access  to  the  images  in  the  system,  he 
added. 

The  guarantees  of  credibility  inher¬ 
ent  in  a  photographer’s  credit  line 
presume  that  photographers  will  blow 
the  whistle  in  the  event  their  images 
are  distorted  by  manipulation.  This  is 
not  too  much  to  expect  when  you 
recall  that  Henri  Cartier-Bresson 
insisted  that  his  images  be  reproduced 
uncropped.  When  he  was  an  active 
photojournalist,  he  bent  that  rule  to 
allow  some  design  flexibility  to  the 
magazines  that  bought  his  pictures 
from  Magnum  Photos,  a  syndicate  he 
had  formed  with  other  photographers 
in  1947. 

Edwards  moves 

Edwards  Publications  of  Knox¬ 
ville,  Iowa,  has  moved  its  corporate 
headquarters  to  Seneca,  S.C. 

Edwards  owns  23  publications 
located  in  Oregon,  Wyoming,  Iowa, 
Michigan  and  South  Carolina. 
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New  job 

(Continued  from  page  I6P) 


spring  of  1989. 

Tustin  Ellison,  an  art  and  design 
graduate  of  California  Polytechnic 
State  University,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
with  a  concentration  in  photography, 
was  hired  after  an  impressive  intern¬ 
ship  at  the  San  Ramon  Valley  Times, 
another  LCI  daily  newspaper. 

“He  was  perfect  for  the  job,”  said 
Becker  who  recommended  Ellison 
after  reviewing  his  portfolio  with 
Autz  and  Terry  Donahoe,  creative 
services  director.  Without  the  benefit 
of  a  predecessor,  and  the  unenviable 
task  of  serving  so  many  masters,  Elli¬ 
son,  in  the  year-and-a-half  since  he 
was  hired,  has  proved  himself  perfect 
for  the  job — and  that  the  position  was 
a  perfect  decision. 

“The  difference,  1  think,  is  that  my 
degree  in  art  and  design  helps  me 
create  photographs  that  are  designed 
to  sell,”  Ellison  said.  “My  interest  is 
in  making  products — an  advertiser's 
or  our  own  newspaper  products — 
look  appealing  to  customers.” 

According  to  Autz,  with  a  photog¬ 
rapher  of  their  own,  advertisers  are 
being  served  better,  sales  and  cre¬ 
ative  staff  can  be  more  creative  in 
designing  ads  and  special  sections, 
and  there  is  more  control  of  the 
resulting  product. 

Equally  important,  Ellison’s  work 
is  helping  win  respect  for  the  Times 
advertising  and  promotional  prod¬ 
ucts.  For  example,  Ellison’s  cover 
shot  for  the  Times’  1989  classified 
“International  Auto  Show”  section 
returned  an  award  of  merit  to  the 
Times  in  the  1990  DANDY  award 
competitions  sponsored  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau. 

Early  this  month,  the  classified 
department  received  notice  from  the 
California  Classified  Advertising 
Executives  Association  that  the  1990 
“International  Auto  Show”  section, 
again,  shot  by  Ellison,  had  won  First 
Place  for  Best  Special  Section  in  the 
50,000-  to  100,()00-circulation  cate¬ 
gory. 

“The  only  problem  we  have,”  says 
Autz,  “is  that  there  is  only  one 
Tustin.  He  is  in  that  much  demand.” 

What  does  a  typical  day  hold  for 
Ellison?  Nothing  typical  when  assign¬ 
ments  put  him  face-to-face  with  a 
speeding  Mercedes  for  an  automotive 
ad,  at  a  construction  site  chronicling 
the  progress  of  the  company’s  new 
printing  plant,  or  under  studio  lights 
carefully  bathing  a  collection  of  sham¬ 
poos  and  soaps  in  soft,  romantic  light. 
You  can  even  find  him  at  the 
employee  Halloween  party  cajoling 
the  costume  contest  winners  into 


posing  for  him. 

When  advertisers  want  color  or 
black-and-white  photos  taken  off-pre¬ 
mises,  a  flat  fee  of  $40  is  charged.  If 
they  come  to  the  Times  studio,  the 
cost  is  $20.  All  negatives  are  kept  on 
file  for  the  customer  for  possible  use 
in  the  future.  Duplicates  of  prints  or 
slides  can  even  be  purchased  by  the 
customer  if  they  want  to  run  a  similar 
ad  in  other  publications. 

Says  Ellison,  “We  are  providing  a 
real  service  to  the  customer,  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  small  advertiser.  If  they 
had  to  go  out  and  find  an  outside 
photographer  and  look  for  their  own 
props,  it  would  cost  them  a  fortune.” 

Donahoe  adds  that  having  a  pho¬ 
tographer  of  their  own  has  made  it 
possible  to  answer  the  advertiser’s 
needs  more  quickly  and  personally. 
“If  they  can  get  a  photographer  soon, 
especially  one  they  have  come  to 
trust,  they  will  tend  to  run  more 
advertising.” 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the 
advertising  department,  Ellison  is 
called  by  the  circulation  department 
for  promotional  flyers  and  shots  for 
the  carrier  newsletter.  Promotion 
wants  his  shots  for  house  ads,  mar¬ 
keting  materials,  special  events,  and 
the  employee  newsletter.  Administra¬ 
tion  asks  him  to  chronicle  the  con¬ 
struction  progress  on  company  build¬ 
ings  and  catalog  the  publisher’s  art¬ 
work  for  insurance  purposes. 

It  sounds  like  a  position  made  in 
heaven.  Editorial  photographers  are 
able  to  commit  themselves  fully  to 
their  own  job,  and  are  grateful  that 
Ellison  is  able  to  take  over  the  non¬ 
editorial  work. 

According  to  Ellison,  there  are 
some  challenges  when  you  share 
darkroom  facilities  and  studio  time. 

“I’m  basically  an  intruder  in  the 
photo  department,  and  I  have  to  be 
diplomatic  about  my  presence  there. 
But  at  the  same  time,  I  am  there  to  do 
a  job  that’s  just  as  important  and  I’ve 
had  to  learn  to  voice  my  needs.  We 
even  pitch  in  at  times  to  help  each 
other  out;  we’re  all  working  against 
deadlines,  after  all.” 


3M  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  intro¬ 
duced  Digital  Matchprint,  an  automa¬ 
tic  color  proofing  system. 

It  is  the  first  fully-automatic  film¬ 
less  system  using  digital  data  to  pro¬ 
duce  high-resolution  halftone  proofs 
up  to  18.2"  X  26.8"  in  16  minutes  on  a 
variety  of  stocks,  3M  says. 

The  system  controller  is  based  on  a 
Macintosh  II  computer.  Prints  are 
made  with  an  infrared  laser  imaging 
material  on  a  revolving  drum. 


Policies 
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AP  photo  policy 

(The  following  Associated  Press 
policy  regarding  the  electronic  man¬ 
ipulation  of  photographs  was  drafted 
by  AP  executive  photo  editor  Vincent 
Alabiso.) 

Electronic  imaging  raises  new 
questions  about  what  is  ethical  in  the 
process  of  editing  photographs.  The 
questions  may  be  new,  but  the 
answers  all  come  from  old  values. 

Simply  put,  the  Associated  Press 
does  not  alter  photographs.  Our  pic¬ 
tures  must  always  tell  the  truth. 

The  electronic  darkroom  is  a  highly 
sophisticated  photo  editing  tool.  It 
takes  us  out  of  a  chemical  darkroom 
where  subtle  printing  techniques, 
such  as  burning  and  dodging,  have 
long  been  accepted  as  journalistical¬ 
ly  sound.  Today  these  terms  are  re¬ 
placed  by  “image  manipulation”  and 
“enhancement.”  In  a  time  when  such 
broad  terms  could  be  misconstrued, 
we  need  to  set  limits  and  restate  some 
basic  tenets. 

The  contents  of  a  photograph  will 
never  be  changed  or  manipulated  in 
any  way. 

Only  the  established  norms  of  stan¬ 
dard  photo  printing  methods,  such  as 
burning,  dodging,  black-and-white 
toning  and  cropping,  are  acceptable. 
Retouching  is  limited  to  removal  of 
normal  scratches  and  dust  spots. 

Serious  consideration  must  always 
be  given  in  correcting  color  to  ensure 
honest  reproduction  of  the  original. 
Cases  of  abnormal  color  or  tonality 
will  be  clearly  stated  in  the  caption. 
Color  adjustment  should  always  be 
minimal. 

In  any  instance  where  a  question 
arises  about  such  issues,  an  AP  staffer 
should  consult  a  senior  editor  imme¬ 
diately. 

The  integrity  of  the  AP’s  photo 
report  is  our  highest  priority.  Nothing 
takes  precedence  over  its  credibility. 


Digital  Matchprint  produces  2,400 
dots  per  inch  at  screens  up  to  175  lines 
per  inch.  It  can  accept  data  from  sys¬ 
tems  such  as  Hell  and  Scitex,  and 
interfaces  were  in  development  for 
Crosfield  and  Screen  systems.  An 
optional  rewritable  optical  disk  stor¬ 
age  system  is  offered. 

Digital  Matchprint  is  designed  for 
publishing  applications  where  high 
quality  proofs  are  needed  to  show 
precise  color  rendition. 


3M  introduces  color  proofing  system 
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color  curves  to  correspond  to  a 
selected  portion  of  an  image  where 
the  white  is  to  be  pure.  Gray  balance 
can  also  be  automatically  achieved. 

Agro  said  the  features  were 
designed  as  aids  for  those  not  neces¬ 
sarily  familiar  with  making  color 
adjustments.  With  undercolor  re¬ 
moval  and  gray  component  replace¬ 
ment,  Newsline  now  creates  a  black 
printer.  It  also  accepts  density  read¬ 
ings  taken  from  printed  samples  to 
calibrate  processing  to  a  user’s  press. 

According  to  Crosfield  Canada 
president  Barrie  Crampton,  his  com¬ 
pany’s  project  for  Canadian  Press  is 
well  along,  with  the  last  14  of  70 
Newsline  sites  to  have  been  installed 
by  last  week.  He  said  CP  will  test 
digital  wirephoto  transmissions  next 
month. 

A  similar,  “best  on  press”  program 
was  shipped  last  year  for  the  AP  Leaf- 
desk.  Calibration  is  also  a  function  of 
AP’s  new  software  for  the  Mac .  U sing 
a  Leafnet  Macintosh  interface  mod¬ 
ule,  a  NuBus  card,  a  Mac  Ilci  or 
higher  will  be  able  to  function  as  a 
workstation  on  an  AP  Leaf  network 
with  most  of  the  same  editing  func¬ 
tions  available  on  a  Leafdesk. 

The  Leafnet  supports  up  to  16 
workstations;  for  Macs,  each  requires 
an  adapter.  The  interface  is  expected 
to  be  available  in  spring. 

According  to  Hal  Buell,  AP  execu¬ 
tive  in  charge  of  PhotoStream,  a  Leaf- 
desk  is  faster  and  less  cumbersome 
for  picture  processing.  But  he 
acknowledged  some  users’  interest  in 
the  Mac  as  a  photo-editing  worksta¬ 
tion  and  its  suitability  for  page  layout 
programs. 

As  on  the  Leaf,  Mac  workstation 
users  can  browse  image  files  and 
bring  up  one,  two  or  12  photos,  which 
can  be  cropped  or  toned  in  the  same 
manner  as  on  a  Leafdesk.  Image  files 
can  also  be  converted  to  and  from 
TIFF  for  work  within  Macintosh 
image-editing  applications.  (For  the 
Leafdesk  itself,  AP  showed  the  new 
dodge-and-burn  function.  Demon¬ 
strated  by  PhotoStream  staffer  David 
Breslauer,  the  equivalent  to  making 
selective  area  print  exposures 
showed  a  cumulative  effect,  as  a  small 
box  was  repeatedly  passed  over  a 
given  area.) 

Input  and  output  queues  and  con¬ 
trols  are  the  same  available  on  the 
Leafdesk.  Edited  images  can  be 
returned  to  the  server  for  routing  to 
output,  freeing  the  Mac  for  further 
photo  selection  and  editing.  Worksta¬ 


tions  operate  on  a  5MB/sec.  fiber¬ 
optic  Leafnet. 

Last  year,  Reuters  was  developing 
a  Mac  interface  for  its  News  Pictures 
Terminal.  This  year,  it  is  working  to 
make  it  a  two-way  product.  At  this 
point,  the  Mac  functions  only  as  an 
auxiliary  workstation,  with  no  access 
to  the  wirephoto  server. 

The  link  is  a  Small  Computer  Sys¬ 
tems  Interface  that  converts  photos 
into  TIFF  for  the  Mac  (images  are 
saved  as  composite  TIFF  files).  U sers 
can  choose  the  image  editing  and 
compression  software.  At  its  booth, 
Reuters  showed  Adobe  Photoshop 
and  Kodak  Colorsqueeze. 

Although  it  now  takes  about  two 
minutes  to  transfer  a  color  photo’s 
three  separations  to  a  Mac,  Reuters 
reported  faster  transfers  are  on  the 
way,  with  recent  tests  in  London 
moving  each  separation  in  10  sec¬ 
onds. 

Also,  while  the  black-and-white 
Reuters  terminal  retains  only  basic 


to  Cliff  Reeves,  Sony  Still  Image  Sys¬ 
tems  senior  market  development 
manager.  The  portable  must  relay 
images  to  the  DIH  before  they  can  be 
passed  to  a  Mac. 

Reeves  said  Sony’s  publishing 
department  had  more  than  doubled 
size  in  the  last  year,  its  growth  paral¬ 
leling  the  company’s  overall  growth, 
although  it  is  still  a  relatively  small 
part  of  the  market.  In  addition  to 
equipment  at  USA  Today,  Reeves 
listed  sales  to  The  National  and  the 
Houston  Chronicle. 

Just  a  week  before  Digital  91  con¬ 
vened,  National  Digital  Corp.  saw  its 
photo  transmission  system  deliver 
photos  from  Saudi  Arabia  to  Time, 
Newsweek  and  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report. 

High-resolution  images  were  sent 
back  over  dial-up  telephone  lines  to 
NDC  desktop  systems  at  the  three 
weekly  newsmagazines. 

The  OS/2-based  system  can  now 
output  TIFF  separations  or  full-color 


The  Phoenix  System  will  feed  photos  to  a  Mac  in 
background  mode  while  the  user  can  call  up  pictures 
on  the  Mac  for  editing. 


capabilities,  a  color-processing  termi¬ 
nal  is  being  developed. 

The  Sony  Corp.  Electronic  Pub¬ 
lishing  Project  showcased  at  Digital 
90  now  offers  accelerated  two-way 
image  file  transfer  between  the 
Macintosh  and  a  Sony  still  video 
transceiver  using  a  direct  digital  inter¬ 
face  module. 

Replacing  transfer  from  analog 
storage  through  a  video  capture 
board,  the  module  permits  still  video 
images  to  be  passed  directly  from 
Sony’s  DIH-20()0  into  a  Mac  through 
its  SCSI  port  for  sharpening  or  other 
image  editing,  page  makeup  and/or 
subsequent  output.  The  change  elimi¬ 
nates  image  degradation. 

The  DIH  stores  images  on  Sony 
rewritable  optical  discs.  An  elec¬ 
tronic  contact  sheet  can  be  passed 
automatically  to  a  Mac,  where  dou¬ 
ble-clicking  on  a  selected  thumbnail 
image  calls  the  full  image  from  the 
optical  drive. 

The  Media  Mover  DIH-2000  to 
Macintosh  interface  package  includes 
the  NuBus  board,  software  and  man¬ 
ual.  Sony  also  has  developed  a  port¬ 
able  (2"x8"x9")  transceiver  that  func¬ 
tions  with  its  MVC-SOOO  two-chip  still 
video  camera,  a  cellular  telephone 
and  its  own  JPEG-compatible  image 
compression. 

The  bigger  DIH-20()0,  however,  is 
the  “gateway  to  the  Mac,”  according 


files  to  a  Macintosh  via  GPIB  link  for 
work  in  one  of  several  image-editing 
applications,  such  as  Photone,  Photo- 
mac,  Photoshop  or  Colorstudio. 

Functions  on  the  NDC  workstation 
itself  include  rotation  in  90®  incre¬ 
ments  and  automatic  handling  of 
separations  that  arrive  out  of  proper 
sequence.  A  simple  second  worksta¬ 
tion  may  be  added  in  the  form  of  a  ’286 
PC  with  a  Novell  network  card, 
cabling,  a  VGA  monitor  and  modest 
local  storage.  System  functions  are 
modular;  not  all  users  will  need  to 
have  all  modules. 

At  its  exhibit,  NDC  was  taking 
Reuters  photos.  A  Nikon  LS35()0  film 
scanner  is  used  for  local  or  remote 
input.  A  portable  version  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  was  shown  using  a  compact 
Dolch  PC.  Also,  two  mini-monitors 
were  displayed:  a  foot-long  JVC 
model  with  5"  screen  and  an  inch- 
thick  Hitachi  with  a  5"  screen. 

Since  its  hotel  room  debut  at  last 
year’s  conference,  T/One’s  Win¬ 
dows-based  Phoenix  System  has  gone 
into  newspapers  in  every  corner  of 
the  country.  Changes  since  then  have 
been  to  components,  size,  speed, 
functions  and  interfaces. 

Originally  shown  as  a  remote  pic¬ 
ture  desk  for  input  to  a  Crosfield 
Newsline,  as  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  (which  received  the  first  and 
has  ordered  two  more),  the  Phoenix 
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has  been  interfaced  to  the  Leafdesk 
{Philadelphia  Inquirer)  and  more 
recently  to  the  Macintosh  (Tacoma 
Morning  News  Tribune). 

The  object,  according  to  T/One 
founder  Dave  Tenenbaum,  is  to  “use 
it  anywhere  and  talk  to  anything.” 

For  example,  he  said  he  would  be 
happy  to  work  with  Harris  Corp. 
(or  others)  by  providing  the  source 
code  and  developing  a  GPIB  inter¬ 
face. 

The  Phoenix  System  will  feed 
photos  to  a  Mac  in  background  mode 
while  the  user  can  call  up  pictures  on 
the  Mac  for  editing.  Tenenbaum  said 
T/One  is  working  with  Nikon  (whose 
LS3500  he  uses  to  scan  in  from  film) 
to  eliminate  the  receive  computer 
from  the  newsroom  side  so  that  a 
remote  Phoenix  system  could  send 
into  a  modem-equipped  Mac  with 
JPEG  decompression.  Until  appro¬ 
priate  software  is  written  for 
that,  a  receiving  computer  is  still 
needed  (as  it  is  for  all  Phoenix  set¬ 
ups). 

The  transportable  system  has  been 
slimmed  down  to  portable  dimen¬ 
sions.  It  consists  of  the  LS3500 
for  input  to  a  ’386  PC  workstation 
with  large  and/or  small  monitor, 
image-editing  software,  modem  and 
signal  processors  offering  image 
compression  optimized  for  printmak¬ 
ing. 

In  addition  to  a  smaller  and  more 
rugged  Dolch  PC  with  built-in  moni¬ 
tor,  T/One  showed  a  preproduction 
model  of  an  inch-thick  backlit  color 
LCD  monitor  with  5"  screen.  Not  in 
use,  it  was  shown  to  indicate  the 
direction  portable  color  monitors  will 
take  in  the  near  future. 

For  now,  the  bright  little  screen 
from  Infocus  Systems  uses  a  less 
costly  —  and  less  dependable  — 
passive  matrix  screen,  said  Tenen¬ 
baum.  The  small  screen  will  improve, 
he  added,  even  before  manufacturing 
costs  come  down  for  active  matrix 
displays  (E&P,  Dec.  23,  1989,  P.  24). 

“As  soon  as  that’s  available”  in 
a  portable  PC,  said  Tenenbaum, 
“that’s  where  we’re  going.”  The 
separate  7"  CRT  monitor  now  used, 
he  said,  will  “become  a  thing  of  the 
past.” 

For  now,  the  desktop  Phoenix 
functions  as  a  bureau  photo  work¬ 
station  feeding  a  central  picture 
desk  or  as  an  adjunct  workstation 
offloading  some  tasks  from  a  pic¬ 
ture  desk. 

The  smaller  “lunchbox”  version 
can  serve  a  small-office  bureau  or 
accompany  a  photographer  on  assign¬ 
ment.  Images  are  protected  from 
power  failures  because  they  are  saved 
to  a  disc. 


In  addition  to  the  kinds  of  image¬ 
editing  functions  it  shares  with  most 
other  picture  desk  systems  (a  dodge- 
and-bum  function  is  reportedly  on  the 
way),  Tenenbaum  said  Phoenix  can 
be  set  up  for  special  negatives  (with 
new  or  different  emulsions),  now 
offers  multitasking  (scanning,  com¬ 
pression  and  transmission  functions 
can  overlap)  and  has  extra  processing 
power  dedicated  to  better  on-screen 
display  of  what  is  to  be  sent  (95%  or 
more  of  the  pixels  will  be  accurately 
colored,  at  a  cost  in  time  of  a  few 
seconds). 

“People  have  kind  of  gotten  ahead 
of  us  on  certain  things,  but  it’s  kind  of 
nice,”  Tenenbaum  commented,  not¬ 
ing  the  Inquirer  captions  a  picture 
while  the  previous  image  is  in  trans¬ 
mission  (to  be  incorporated  as  a  stan¬ 
dard  Phoenix  feature)  and  sets  up  cap¬ 
tion  databases  in  each  of  its  three 
suburban  bureaus. 

Among  the  newer  picture  desks  is 
Harris  Corp.’s  Images  (Image  Man¬ 
agement  and  Graphic  Enhancement 
System).  Running  under  Unix,  the 
system  is  generally  shown  on  a  Sun 
Microsystems  Sparcstation  and  can 
take  advantage  of  multitasking, 
X-Windows,  a  user-friendly  graphi¬ 
cal  interface  and  standard  network¬ 
ing. 

It,  too,  was  reported  capable  of 
passing  images  to  a  Macintosh.  In  fact. 
Images  can  also  be  interfaced  to  any 
of  several  PC  and  workstation  plat¬ 
forms  or  prepress  systems. 

Images  operates  in  three  modes: 
flexible  viewing  (up  to  32  images  can 
be  displayed  at  once),  editing  and 
administrative  (including  queries  to  a 
relational  database  capable  of  multi¬ 
ple  sorts  on  all  header  text  accom¬ 
panying  photos).  Calibration  is  possi¬ 
ble  for  the  output  device  and  process¬ 
ing  used. 

Introduced  last  year  and  shown  for 
the  first  time  in  the  U.S.  at  Digital  91 
was  Hasselblad  Electronic  Imaging’s 
picture  desk,  which  is  built  around  its 
Image  Basket  store-and-forward  mod¬ 
ule  and  Image  Tuner  color  picture 
editing  module.  Film  images  can  be 
scanned  directly  or  transmitted  into 
the  system  with  Hasselblad’s  Dixel 
2000. 

In  addition  to  links  to  various  out¬ 
put  devices  and  Scitex  prepress,  the 
Image  Tuner  (with  its  own  internal  file 
format)  has  a  GPIB  interface  to  the 
Macintosh,  where  TIFF  files  can  be 
moved  over  an  Ethernet  network 
using  standard  TCP/IP  protocols.  The 
Image  Tuner  is  a  custom-built  ’286  or 
’386  PC.  Image  Basket  makes  use  of 
both  processors  at  different  speeds, 
depending  on  number  and  configura¬ 
tion  of  ports. 


Hasselblad  showed  large  and  small 
Image  Baskets  for  receiving  and 
transmitting  pictures.  Photos  can  be 
viewed,  separations  from  analog 
drum  transmitters  put  into  register 
and  received  images  categorized  on 
an  Image  Basket. 

At  capacity  (365  images),  the  oldest 
picture  is  discarded  when  a  new  one  ) 
arrives  (but  pictures  can  be  pro¬ 
tected).  Photos  can  be  displayed  four- 
and  16-up,  as  well  as  singly,  with 
readable  annotations. 

While  color  work  is  the  job  of  the 
Image  Tuner,  the  Image  Basket  does 
permit  grayscale  changes,  90®  rota¬ 
tions,  cropping  and  captioning.  Once 
processed,  image  files  can  be  sent 
to  output  or  passed  to  the  Image 
Tuner. 

Restricted  to  a  day’s  work,  the 
Image  Tuner’s  queue  is  smaller  than 
that  of  the  Image  Basket.  Provided  an 
original  photograph  is  of  good  quality, 
color-balance  adjustment  was  said  to 
be  needed  usually  only  for  analog 
input.  Images  can  be  edited  down  to 
the  pixel  level.  Functions  also 
include,  copy,  dodge  and  bum,  paint, 
smooth,  adjustable  pixel  cloning  and 
contrast  change. 

Undercolor  removal  is  also  avail¬ 
able.  The  system  will  make  necessary 
compensations  when  ink-purity 
descriptions  are  input,  as  it  will  for 
dot  gain. 

Like  other  picture  desks,  the  Has¬ 
selblad  offers  calibration  for  printing 
conditions.  In  addition  to  inputting 
readings  taken  from  printed  samples 
so  that  processing  will  correspond  to 
the  desired  look  of  a  printed  product, 
the  system  permits  visual  comparison 
of  the  test  sheet  to  the  video  display 
on  high-quality  calibratable  monitors. 

“If  you  have  good  lighting,  you  can 
do  it  this  way  very  well,”  said  Roger 
Cederberg,  Hasselblad  Electronic 
Imaging  marketing  manager. 

At  the  high  end,  a  system  can  be 
configured  using  Hasselblad’s 
ImageServer,  which  uses  image  com¬ 
pression  and  optical  storage  and  will 
notify  a  user  of  the  location  (which 
disc)  of  a  given  imajge.  At  the  low  end, 
Hasselblad  is  offering  Image  Entry  as 
a  starter  configuration,  allowing  wire- 
photo  reception-transmission  and  the 
basic  editing  available  on  the  Image 
Basket.  It  offers  analog  and  digital 
ports  in  and  out  and  a  GPIB  color 
printer  connection.  Capacity  is  40 
black-and-white  images  or  color  sepa¬ 
rations. 

The  system  may  be  new  to  the  U.S. 
market,  but  Cederberg  pointed  out 
that  in  the  last  2 'A  years  almost  150 
systems  have  been  installed  in 
Europe. 
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color  separation;  the  entire  process  of 
moving  all  information  for  a  color 
photo  can  take  12  to  14  minutes, 
according  to  one  AP  photographer. 

(Last  year,  Reid  said  it  might  be 
mid- 1991  before  the  AP  settles  on  a 
compression  scheme. 

(“We  wanted  to  be  sure  to  use  what 
emerges  as  the  industry  standard, 
when  that’s  available,”  he  then  told 
E&P.  Compression,  he  continued, 
could  cut  the  already-faster-than- 
expected  digital  delivery  to  as  little  as 
four  or  five  seconds,  although  error- 
correction  may  double  that  time. 
Buell  noted  that  PhotoStream  was 
already  breaking  the  bottleneck  of 
incoming  pictures  from  the  field.) 

At  Digital  9rs  PhotoStream  ses¬ 
sion,  Reid  said  that,  while  the  AP  is 
trying  to  remain  flexible,  “at  some 
point  we  need  to  switch  everybody 


Photostream  receiving  hardware 
would  be  provided  along  with  specifi¬ 
cations  for  implementing  a  GPIB  and 
Scitex  Handshake  interface. 

George  Sinclair,  president  of  Sin¬ 
clair  Communications,  also  a  vendor 
of  picture  desks,  lamenting  the 
absence  of  a  long-talked-about  stan¬ 
dard  for  picture-transmission  signals 
and  the  need  for  a  Leaf  fileserver  to 
receive  AP  photos,  wondered 
whether  newspapers  may  wind  up 
wiring  together  two  or  more  different 
computers  in  order  to  use  a  non-AP 
picture  desk  and/or  receive  more  than 
one  wire  service  photo  report. 

“Isn’t  there  a  way  that  AP  would 
reconsider  allowing  signals  to  come 
direct  into  other  peoples’  equip¬ 
ment?”  asked  Sinclair. 

Reid  said  AP  has  been  “absolutely 
open”  about  its  wirephoto  file  format, 
which  adheres  to  the  published 
ANPA/IPTC  standard,  and  has  pub¬ 
lished  all  necessary  interfacing 
details.  About  PhotoStream  signal 
specifications,  he  stated,  “How  we 
get  the  information  up  to  the  satellite 


“Quite  frankly,  I  don’t  want  to  have  to  change  the 
front  end  at  my  picture  desk”  whenever  AP  or  Leaf 
decides  to  make  a  change. 


over”  from  analog  to  digital  service.  I 
After  an  overlap  period,  analog  wire- 
photo  delivery  is  scheduled  to  cease 
sometime  later  this  year. 

Reid  suggested  use  of  AP’s  new 
two-minute  receiver-printer  for  those 
who  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  picture 
desk  technology  or  who  will  not  have 
selected  a  system  at  the  time  of 
changeover. 

In  the  event  a  paper’s  satellite 
downlink  fails,  Reid  said  the  AP 
would  provide  back-up  landline  ser¬ 
vice  until  local  technicians  bring  the 
paper  back  on  line  to  PhotoStream. 
When  asked  in  a  later  session  what 
the  AP  would  do  if  its  satellite  service 
were  knocked  out,  Reid  said  that 
PhotoStream  can  switch  to  another 
transponder  on  the  same  satellite  or 
even  switch  to  another  satellite. 

If  a  second  satellite  proved  unus¬ 
able,  point-to-point  iandline  service 
would  be  adopted.  Though  slower, 
such  a  measure  would  benefit  from 
the  faster  transmissions  made  possi¬ 
ble  by  image  compression,  he  added. 
That  expensively  redundant  service 
capability  is  now  maintained  for  text 
transmissions  and  will  be  available  for 
pictures  also,  said  Reid. 

For  those  electing  to  install  other 
vendors’  picture  desks  and  take  a 
monthly  rebate  from  AP,  Reid  said 


and  down  seems  to  me  to  be  an  AP 
internal  issue.” 

Reasons  for  that,  said  Reid,  are  the 
addressability  of  photos  and  the  likeli¬ 
hood  that  some  aspects  of  the  trans¬ 
mission  technology  will  change.  The 
equipment,  however,  is  available  to 
other  picture  desk  vendors  who  wish 
to  test  output  to  their  systems. 

About  a  similar  concern  —  taking 
other  wirephoto  services  into  an  AP- 
Leaf  system  —  Reid  said  AP 
excludes  other  services  from  at  least 
one  fileserver  so  that  Leafdesk  users 
will  have  enough  capacity  to  be  able 
to  store  their  own  photos  on  the  same 
server  with  AP  photos,  now  and  in  the 
future. 

Taking  multiple  wirephoto  signals 
and  local  photos  into  a  single 
fileserver  also  raises  system  perfor¬ 
mance  issues,  he  said,  adding  that  AP 
is  better  able  to  assure  proper  han¬ 
dling  of  its  own  photo  report  by  hav¬ 
ing  its  own  receiver,  as  it  did  with  its 
analog  receivers,  which  the  L.eafdesk 
was  designed  to  replace.  The  “pri¬ 
mary  purpose”  of  a  basic  Leafdesk, 
said  Reid,  “is  to  receive  transmis¬ 
sions  from  the  AP.” 

Reid  explained  that  “When  we 
have  compression,  the  capacity  of  the 
(PhotoStream]  pipe  will  be  for  a  pic¬ 
ture  about  every  seven  seconds.” 


When  other  fileserver  loads  such  as 
local  photo  input,  output  devices  and 
managing  storage  are  considered,  he 
continued,  “there  comes  a  point 
where  one  box  will  only  do  so  much.” 

Reid  further  noted  that  AP  made 
sure  the  Leaf  system  would  accept 
other  analog  wirephoto  services  and 
that  it  will  work  with  other  digital 
wirephoto  services  toward  the  same 
compatibility,  but  he  added  that  “We 
have  said  from  the  outset  that  that 
would  require  a  separate  fileserver.” 

In  this  matter,  users  and  other  pic¬ 
ture  desk  vendors  have  expressed 
concern  that  only  the  AP  photo  report 
will  be  permitted  into  a  basic  (one- 
fileserver)  AP  Leafdesk  configura¬ 
tion.  For  more  than  one  wirephoto 
service,  at  least  a  second  Leaf 
fileserver  would  be  required.  It  costs 
$13,500. 

Some  perceive  a  similar  competi¬ 
tive  disadvantage  for  other  picture 
desk  vendors,  whose  customers 
would  need  to  also  acquire  a  Photo¬ 
Stream  receiver  (Leaf  fileserver)  to 
take  the  AP  photo  report  into  a  non- 
AP  picture  desk. 

It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  a 
server  alone  is  installed  free  for  AP 
members  who  want  to  receive  Photo¬ 
Stream  on  another  picture  desk. 

Other  picture  desk  vendors,  how¬ 
ever,  have  said  the  arrangement 
makes  it  very  easy  and  attractive  for 
members  to  forgo  the  rebate  and 
install  a  full  AP  Leafdesk. 

One  publisher  —  who  recently 
acquired  another  vendor’s  equip¬ 
ment  —  told  E&P  he  likely  would  do 
just  that.  In  fact,  several  newspapers 
that  already  use  other  picture  desks 
also  have  or  plan  to  install  Leafdesks 
as  well. 

A  member  of  the  audience  ques¬ 
tioned  the  practical  difference 
between  local  input  and  capture  of 
another  wirephoto  service.  Reid 
called  the  comparison  “very  simplis¬ 
tic  and  inaccurate”  because  another 
service  could  be  expected  to  supply 
far  more  daily  input  than  staff  photog¬ 
raphers.  Moreover,  if  a  newspaper 
were  itself  to  generate  a  substantial 
daily  volume  of  photos,  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  need  a  second  fileserver  for  the 
same  reasons  of  capacity  and  perfor¬ 
mance. 

*  *  * 

At  a  panel  convened  the  next  day  to 
discuss  various  vendors’  approaches 
to  picture  desk  technology,  the  issues 
of  signal  standards  and  system  inter¬ 
faces  resurfaced.  Sinclair  pointed  out 
that,  while  the  AP  and  Leaf  Systems 
may  have  adopted  Hasselblad’s  digi¬ 
tal  information  transfer  standard  for 
use  in  portable  scanner-transmitters, 
that  standard  was  not  to  be  confused 
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with  wirephoto  signals,  which  are  dif¬ 
ferent  for  each  wire  service. 

“I  don’t  believe  that  technically 
there  can't  be  a  single,  unified  stan¬ 
dard”  for  systems  to  communicate, 
panel  moderator  Frank  Folwell  said 
later.  Folwell  is  assistant  director  of 
photography  at  USA  Today,  a  Leaf- 
desk  user. 

While  calling  that  notion  “a  noble 
cause,”  Leaf  founder  Robert  Caspe 
said  one  standard  actually  cannot  be 
technically  achieved  because  of  the 
need  for  different  communications 
protocols  among  systems  that  serve 
different  needs. 

Furthermore,  he  called  it  “essen¬ 
tial”  to  keep  protocol  possibilities 
open  “for  new  entrants  into  the  mar¬ 
ket,”  thereby  preserving  their  ability 
to  provide  new  solutions. 

Though  not  happy  with  the  devel¬ 
opment  delay  it  caused  them,  execu¬ 
tives  for  competing  picture  desk  ven¬ 
dors  contacted  by  E&P  last  year  were 
generally  agreed  that  AP-Leaf’s 
change  from  a  SCSI  to  GPIB  interface 
was  an  improvement. 

At  the  Digital  91  picture  desk  ses¬ 
sion,  Crosfield  (Canada)  technical 
sales  manager  Alf  Coatsworth  said 
that  the  various  services’  signals 
should  be  of  no  consequence  to  users, 
whose  main  concern  should  be  the 
availability  of  a  “black-box”  device 
that  will  convert  signals  into  a  form 
with  which  a  user’s  picture  desk  can 
work. 

In  remarks  that  recalled  those  by 
Reid  a  day  earlier,  Coatsworth  said, 
“Quite  frankly,  I  don’t  want  to  have 
to  change  the  front  end  at  my  picture 
desk”  whenever  AP  or  Leaf  decides 
to  make  a  change. 

The  suitability  of  AP’s  published 
Leafdesk  interface  was  challenged  by 
John  Harcourt,  technical  marketing 
manager  in  Nikon  Inc.’s  Electronic 
Imaging  Department.  The  GPIB 
interface  by  itself  may  be  capable  of 
fast  data  transfer,  but  use  of  Scitex 
Handshake  protocols  he  termed 
“kind  of  sluggish”  for  moving  pic¬ 
tures  between  systems. 

Whereas  Reid  maintained  that  with 
compression  a  color  picture  could 
move  across  in  as  little  as  one  second 
(18  seconds  uncompressed),  Har¬ 
court  contended  that  large,  2-3MB 
color  photo  files  are  currently  not 
compressed,  and  via  Handshake 
could  stretch  those  few  seconds  to 
three  or  four  minutes. 

The  subject  was  changed  soon  after 
Reid  said  AP  wants  to  make  so-called 
large  pictures  available  for  papers 
that  wish  to  reproduce  photos  at  fairly 
large  sizes.  In  the  meantime,  he  said, 
the  AP  awaits  delivery  at  a  reasonable 
price  of  image  compression  hardware 
from  San  Jose-based  C-Cube  Micro¬ 


systems.  The  company  is  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  developing  image  compression 
products  that  adhere  to  the  standard 
emerging  from  the  Joint  Photographic 
Experts  Group. 

On  picture  desks  in  general,  Fol¬ 
well  said,  “Almost  everyone  has  a 
usable  system;  it’s  just  a  matter  of 
what  fits  your  needs.” 

Concerning  those  needs,  Karl 
Kuntz,  assistant  managing  editor  for 
graphics  at  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dis¬ 
patch,  said,  “You  almost  have  to  map 
out  what  you’re  going  to  interface  to 
and  what  you’re  going  to  be  doing 
with  it.” 

He  recommended  that  before  look¬ 
ing  at  picture  desks,  a  prospective 
user  write  a  list  of  everything  a  system 
will  be  expected  to  do  and  any  inter¬ 
faces  that  will  be  required. 

Kuntz  and  others  set  up  a  Leaf 
Users  Group  at  Digital  91. 
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feel  that  way,  Fuji  has  some  films  for 
you.  Fuji  Neopan  400  Professional 
and  Fuji  1600  Neopan  Professional 
35mm  black-and-white  films  can  be 
developed  in  the  same  tank,  providing 
two  stops  of  extra  film  speed.  The 
developing  times  are  close  enough 
that  you  can  even  process  these  films 
along  with  Tri-X. 

The  actual  Fuji  recommendations 
for  D-76  1-to-l  are  9'/2  minutes  for  the 
ISO  400  film  and  nine  minutes  for  the 
ISO  1600  fii.n  at  68  ®F.  These  times 
are  compatible  with  Kodak’s  10  min¬ 
utes  for  Tri-X  in  the  same  developer. 

New  York  Times  photographer 
Jack  Manning  said  the  Fuji  Neopan 
1600  gives  him  two  extra  stops,  elimi¬ 
nating  the  need  for  a  tripod  on  many 
shots  that  would  otherwise  require 
one. 

Joe  Coleman,  director  of  photogra¬ 
phy  at  the  Arizona  Republic  in  Phoe¬ 
nix,  said  Neopan  400  enabled  his  pho¬ 
tographers  to  cope  with  the  incredible 
contrasts  produced  by  Arizona’-s 
“real  high  light.”  Neopan  was  not  as 
contrasty  as  T-Max,  he  said,  and 
made  it  “easier  to  hold  the  mid¬ 
tones.” 

John  McCarthy,  a  technical  spe¬ 
cialist  in  Fuji’s  professional  products 
division,  said  the  two  Neopan  films 
worked  with  a  wide  variety  of  devel¬ 
opers  and  offered  very  sharp  grain. 

He  said  their  real  advantage  lay  in 
the  ability  to  mix  the  two  on  an  assign¬ 
ment  without  having  to  worry  about 
separate  development.  “We  recom¬ 


mend  the  same  time  essentially,”  he 
explained. 

Many  newspapers  are  processing 
T-Max  films  by  hand  with  machine 
processing  given  over  to  color  nega¬ 
tive  films,  but  the  New  York  Times 
photo  lab  puts  everything  through  its 
Hope  processor,  using  a  developer 
similar  to  Kodak’s  HC  110. 

Lab  chief  Burke  said  a  stronger 
fixer  is  being  used  to  accommodate 
the  T-Max  films. 

Frank  Glackin,  who  heads  the 
photo  lab  at  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  which,  like  the  Times,  uses 
mostly  black-and-white  film,  said  he 
found  the  T-Max  films  unsuitable  for 
machine  processing,  especially  at 
normal  film  speeds,  because  the  fix 
and  wash  cycles  were  not  long 
enough. 

The  Inquirer  processes  its  T-Max 
films  by  hand,  Glackin  said.  Kodak 
advises  T-Max  users  that  fixers  will 
be  exhausted  sooner  and  recom¬ 
mends  slightly  longer  times  and  agita¬ 
tion  for  fixing  of  these  films. 

One  of  the  best-known  T-Max 
users  among  newspaper  photogra¬ 
phers,  Carol  Guzy,  19%  Newspaper 
Photographer  of  the  Year,  said  she 
did  not  choose  these  films.  “It’s  what 
the  [Washington]  Post  uses,”  she 
explained,  referring  to  her  employer. 

“I  have  no  choice.  What  they  give  me 
is  what  1  use.”  Not  that  she  would 
have  chosen  otherwise.  “I’m  really  a 
nontechnical  person,”  she  added. 

Still,  she  manages  to  benefit  from 
the  versatility  of  T-Max  films,  using 
mostly  T-Max  400  pushed  to  E. 1. 1600 
and  developed  by  hand  in  T-Max 
developer.  At  that  film  speed,  the 
highlights  tend  to  block  up,  she  said. 
“You  have  to  be  a  lot  more  careful,” 
she  said,  than  with  Tri-X. 

Phil  McMahan,  lab  director  at  the 
San  Diego  Union,  said  that,  besides 
using  T-Max  3200  for  prep  sports,  the 
newspaper’s  photographers,  who 
shoot  mostly  in  color  negative  film, 
use  T-Max  in  the  studio  when  they 
“want  to  do  real  nice  stuff.” 

John  Beale,  chief  photographer  at 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  said  he 
and  photographers  at  that  paper 
switched  to  T-Max  as  soon  as  they 
read  about  these  films,  which  they 
process  by  hand  in  T-Max  developer. 
He  rates  T-Max  400  at  E.l.  800  and  T- 
Max  3200  at  E.l.  6400. 

At  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  a 
tabloid  that  shares  printing  presses 
with  its  Knight-Ridder  stablemate,  I 
the  Inquirer,  T-Max  also  has  replaced 
Tri-X.  Jon  Falk,  a  photo  editor,  said 
both  T-Max  400  and  3200  are  used  and 
developed  in  deep  tanks  with  T-Max 
developer.  He  said  T-Max  400  is  rated 
at  800  and  1600  and  T-Max  3200  at 
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top  sync  speed  of  1/1 25th  of  a  second. 

The  Associated  Press,  which  uses 
all  Nikon  equipment,  has  been  slow  to 
go  to  autofocus  from  the  F3s  and 
FM2s  its  photographers  use,  but  the 
SB-24  has  been  adopted  wholeheart¬ 
edly. 

Brian  Horton,  AP  senior  sports 
photos  editor,  said  this  flash  unit  can 
provide  a  “very  low,  subtle 
fill  .  .  .  like  a  wink  light.” 

The  SB-24  works  with  any  camera 
with  a  hot  shoe  and  can  be  had  with  a 
coiled  cord  that  maintains  full  auto¬ 
mation  with  the  F4  and  8008.  Among 
the  features  that  work  with  other 
cameras  are  a  variable  power  control, 
internal  zoom  flash  head,  a  strobe 
(multiflash)  mode,  auto  exposure 
control  to  a  preselected  aperture  and 
a  manual  mode  that  exceeds  the  out¬ 
put  of  a  Vivitar  283  by  a  stop  and  a 
half. 

The  output  at  manual  was  tested  by 
aiming  both  flash  units  at  an  elec 
tronic  flash  meter  some  20  feet  away. 
The  meter  read  F  32  for  the  SB-24  and 
between  FI 6  and  F22  for  the  283, 
which  is  used  by  many  photojournal¬ 
ists.  It  does  take  considerable  time  for 
the  SB-24  to  recycle  in  this  maximum 
output  mode,  however. 

The  Nikon  flash  unit  is  powered  by 
four  AA  alkaline  or  nickle-cadmium 
batteries,  but  an  auxiliary  battery 
pack,  the  SD-8,  is  available  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  four  SB-24  batteries  with  six 
more.  Some  photographers  use  a 
Quantum  battery  instead,  although 
Nikon  does  not  recommend  this. 

Not  to  be  left  behind.  Canon  has 
announced  a  new  flash  cord  that  will 
maintain  the  automatic  features  of  the 
flash  units  it  has  designed  to  work 
with  its  EOS  cameras  when  the  flash 
is  used  off  camera. 

Dave  Frank,  news  assignments  edi¬ 
tor  on  the  New  York  Times  picture 
desk,  called  the  SB-24  “almost 
worry-free.” 

Still,  like  the  autofocus  camera  for 
which  it  was  designed,  the  SB-24  can¬ 
not  be  taken  for  granted  unless 
mounted  on  the  camera  and  used  only 
as  direct  flash  program  mode.  To  use 
all  its  features  effectively  requires  not 
only  reading  the  book,  but  some  prac¬ 
tice. 

For  instance,  when  it  was  used  as  a 
bounce  flash  in  program  mode  off 
camera,  the  results  were  consistently 
underexposed  despite  the  off-the-film 
readings. 

The  problem  here  was  that  the  flash 
did  not  know  it  was  going  to  be 


bounced  and  did  not  provide  enough 
output  for  the  OTF  program  to  work. 

Setting  the  camera  on  aperture 
priority  solved  the  problem  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  most  effective  bounce-flash 
photo,  despite  a  dark  wood  ceiling — 
or  because  of  it.  Another  bounce- 
flash  solution  is  to  put  the  SB-24  on 
automatic  and  let  its  built-in  sensor 
set  the  aperture  with  the  camera  in 
program  mode. 

Nikon  may  get  its  photographers 
into  autofocus,  even  if  it  continues  to 
manufacture  the  F3  and  the  mechani¬ 
cal  FM2,  by  selling  them  autofocus 
lenses. 

Thane  McIntosh,  assistant  director 
of  photography  at  the  San  Diego 
Union,  said  manual-focusing  lenses 
were  not  available  in  the  same  focal 
length  and  aperture  as  the  autofocus 
lenses,  which  work  as  manual-focus 
lenses  on  the  F3  and  FM2. 

Phil  Greer,  chief  photographer  at 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  said  the  new 
lenses  are  lighter  and  less  bulky.  He 
said  a  photographer  could  work  effec¬ 
tively  with  35-70mm  and  80-200mm 
zooms  and  maybe  a  24mm  lens,  all  of 
them  F  2.8  lenses. 

John  Beale,  chief  photographer  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  is  an 
unabashed  fan  of  the  F4.  He  said  his 
paper  was  phasing  them  in  among  its 
10  staff  photographers.  He  warned, 
however,  that  it  takes  time  to  get  used 
to  the  system.  Greer  also  said  some  of 
his  photographers  had  problems 
because  they  had  not  read  the  man¬ 
ual. 

USA  Today’s  photographers  have 
8008s,  according  to  Frank  Folwell, 
assistant  director  of  photography  at 
the  paper,  and  there  is  a  plan  to  buy 
them  F4s. 

Frank  Glackin,  who  buys  photo 
equipment  for  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  said  F4s  were  supplied  to 
photographers  who  had  experience 
with  the  Nikon  8008  on  their  own. 
Others  will  get  8008s  to  supplement 
their  F3s. 

Despite  the  lens  compatibility 
problem,  the  Canon  EOS  system  has 
its  fans.  Folwell  is  one  of  them.  A 
Canon  shooter  in  a  Nikon  shop,  he 
said,  “The  EOS  system  shows  just 
absolutely  how  good  autofocus  is.” 

Jack  Manning,  a  longtime  Canon 
user  and  New  York  Times  photogra¬ 
pher,  uses  EOS  lOS  and  630  bodies 
with  Canon  autofocus  lenses,  but  still 
has  F-1  and  T-90  bodies  for  older 
Canon  lenses. 

While  he  has  used  the  EOS-1,  he 
found  the  less-expensive  EOS-IOS 
lighter  and  easier  to  use  with  its  built- 
in  flash.  One  of  his  favorite  lenses  is 
the  Canon  EF  35-135mm  F  3. 5-4. 5 
zoom. 

“I  can  go  out  on  any  assignment 


and  just  take  one  lens,”  he  said. 

Canon  also  has  F  2.8  28-70mm  and 
F  2.8  80- 200mm  EF  zooms  for  those 
who  want  their  zooms  with  large  aper¬ 
tures.  The  35- 135mm  and  28-70mm 
zooms  have  the  latest  ultrasonic 
focusing  motors. 

For  those  willing  to  do  without  an  F 
2.8  maximum  aperture,  the  EOS-IOS 
with  its  built-in  flash  and  an  EF  28- 
70mm  F  3. 5-4. 5  lens  is  enough  to 
cover  many  assignments.  During  a 
monthlong  test,  there  was  little  occa¬ 
sion  to  use  an  EF  50-200mm  F  3. 5-4. 5 
zoom  or  the  camera’s  EF  50mm  F  1 .8 
normal  lens. 

The  Canon  EOS-IOS  with  the  28- 
70mm  and  its  built-in  flash,  which  like 
the  SB-24  has  a  fill-flash  program, 
was  the  equal  of  the  Nikon  F4  with  its 
faster  35-70mm  zoom  and  the  SB-24 
flash  in  some  situations,  but  lacked 
the  potential  for  others.  The  Canon 
was  certainly  lighter  by  far,  and  much 
less  cumbersome. 

Autofocus  cameras  reduce  the 
reliance  on  fast  lenses  to  focus  in  dim 
light,  but  slow  lenses  force  a  greater 
reliance  on  flash. 

Jim  Forbes,  photo  and  graphics 
director  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  said  his  paper  was  going  to 
replace  some  of  its  Canon  F- 1  s  and  T- 
90s  with  EOS  cameras,  but  a  decision 
had  not  been  made  on  which  ones  to 
buy. 

On  a  travel  assignment  in  Canada 
with  an  EOS-1,  Forbes  said,  he  shot 
24  rolls  of  film  and  did  not  have  a 
frame  out  of  focus  or  improperly 
exposed.  He  also  tested  less-expen¬ 
sive  EOS  cameras  at  a  basketball 
game  and  found  that  the  EOS-10 
missed  many  of  the  shots  he  wanted 
because  it  would  not  fire  until  focus 
had  been  achieved  and  the  EOS-620, 
which  has  continuous  autofocus, 
could  not  keep  up  with  him  and  pro¬ 
duced  only  50%  of  its  frames  in  focus. 

XLI  distributes 
LaserPix 

XLI  Corp.  of  Woburn,  Mass.,  has 
released  for  distribution  LaserPix,  a 
high-resolution  printer  controller 
allowing  photos  and  text  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  standard  laser  printers. 

LaserPix  is  installed  in  the  expan¬ 
sion  slot  of  IBM  or  compatible  com¬ 
puters.  Input  may  come  from  any 
digital  video  camera,  desktop  scanner 
or  wire  photo  receiver.  Output  can  be 
from  75  to  150  line  halftones  on  plain 
paper,  with  256  gray  levels  and  an 
effective  resolution  of  2,400  dots  per 
inch,  XLI  says. 

LaserPix  sells  for  $1,250. 
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PressLink  as  a  possible  source  of 
some  better  material,  making  the 
wirephoto  market  a  little  more  com¬ 
petitive. 

While  the  paper’s  local  color 
photos  are  shot  as  slides  and  digitized 
on  a  large  scanner,  all  black-and- 
white  shots  are  negatives  scanned 
into  a  Macintosh.  AP  color  also 
moves  through  the  Mac.  By  June, 
said  Anderson,  “we  should  not  even 
have  a  print  lab.” 

Last  year  the  News  Tribune 
acquired  an  Amiga-based  PhotoLink 
picture  desk  from  Independent  Net¬ 
work  Systems,  through  which  it  pro¬ 
cesses  Knight-Ridder/Tribune  News’ 
and  others’  news  photos.  INS  carries 
KRTN  material  on  its  satellite  ser¬ 
vice.  PhotoLink  was  developed  for 
INS  by  Total  Image  Corp.,  Staten 
Island,  N.Y. 

Like  the  Advertiser’s  Newsline, 
the  News  Tribune’s  Phoenix  is  the 
first  unit  functioning  with  a  Macin¬ 
tosh,  according  to  Anderson.  Intro¬ 
duced  a  year  ago,  the  picture-han¬ 
dling  system  from  Boston-based  T/ 
One  Systems  has  been  at  the  paper’s 
Seattle  bureau  since  December. 

Among  other  things,  the  compact 
Phoenix  was  designed  for  the  often 
close  quarters  of  a  bureau.  Noting 
that  photos  arrive  with  the  same 
quality  as  if  they  had  been  scanned  in 
the  office,  Anderson  said  the  Phoenix 
will  become  a  permanent  fixture  in 
the  bureau. 

But  PC-based  Phoenix,  with  its 
scaled-down  monitor  and  Nikon  film 
scanner,  is  also  transportable. 

“We  used  that  during  the  Rose 
Bowl  with  fabulous  results,”  said 
Anderson.  He  added  that  black-and- 
white  photos  scan  in  just  under  two 
minutes  and  that  the  scanning  and  any 
resizing/resampling  to  different  reso¬ 
lutions  are  fairly  simple  procedures. 

Several  participants  pointed  to  the 
possibility  of  using  PressLink  as  a 
remote  news  photo  archive.  Other 
suggestions  included  better  photo 
selection  and  sending  more  informa¬ 
tive  captions  ahead  of  pictures. 

A  few  experienced  unrelated  tech¬ 
nical  problems  that  hindered  use  of 
the  photos,  and  at  least  one  was 
unable  to  use  any. 

From  the  same  trailer  in  Tampa,  the 
New  York  Times  used  essentially  the 
same  workstation  to  transmit  directly 
to  a  Mac  in  New  York.  Staffers  there 
wanted  future  transmissions  to  auto¬ 
matically  create  preview  files  when 
photos  are  compressed.  The  Times 
also  expects  to  be  able  to  send  photos 


in  a  package,  with  a  high-resolution 
compressed  original,  thumbnail  and 
caption  in  a  single  file. 

Transmitting  twice  the  number  of 
images  posted  on  PressLink,  these 
arrangements  were  needed  at  the 
Times  to  speed  selection  and  produc¬ 
tion.  So,  too,  was  making  decompres¬ 
sion-printing  and  cropping-scaling 
tasks  for  two  workstations  —  a 
problem  it  said  should  be  eliminated 
by  its  automatic  preview  processing. 

According  to  a  report  in  the  New 
York  Times  News  Service  Newslet¬ 
ter,  the  Times  also  experienced  pro¬ 
duction  problems  that  compounded 
its  delay  when  an  on-line  processor 
jammed,  forcing  a  switch  to  a  slower 
RIP  with  output  to  a  removable  cas¬ 
sette. 

The  New  York  Times  News  Ser¬ 
vice  joined  the  experiment,  notifying 
clients,  including  New  York  Times 
Group  newspapers,  that  it  could 
arrange  for  PressLink  access.  It  also 
explained  what  equipment  would  be 
necessary  to  access  and  use  the 
photos  from  Tampa,  said  NYTNS 
graphics  director  Peter  Trigg. 

“It  was  made  available  to  us 
because  of  Times  involvement  in  it,” 
said  Trigg,  referring  to  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  work  in  the  Nikon-Color  Group 
trailer  and  his  news  service,  which  he 
said  has  its  own  graphics  forum  on 
PressLink  (used  primarily  for  over¬ 
seas  clients;  in  North  America,  the 
graphics  go  out  on  AP  or  INS  satellite 
channels). 

Trigg  reported  that  “not  too  many” 
clients  had  been  able  to  access  the 
PressLink  photos  owing  to  a  lack  of 
adequate  hardware  (decompression 
software  was  posted  on  PressLink). 
He  said  a  Mac  II  with  SMB  memory 
was  needed  to  receive,  decompress 
and  process  color  images.  Among 
clients  that  did  downlink  photos,  he 
listed  the  Montreal  Gazette,  Houston 
Chronicle,  (Los  Angeles)  Daily  News 
and  the  Columbia  Missourian. 

Sullivan  Graphics 
to  print 
Globe  papers 

Globe  International  Publishing 
Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Globe, 
National  Examiner  and  Sun  weekly 
tabloids,  has  signed  a  production 
agreement  with  Sullivan  Graphics 
Inc. 

The  printing  will  be  handled 
directly  by  four  of  the  seven  Sullivan 
printing  plants  at  York,  Pa.,  Stevens- 
ville,  Ontario,  Marengo,  Iowa,  and 
Pittsburg,  Calif.  But  due  to  load  shar¬ 
ing  arrangements  between  facilities, 
the  agreement  will  affect  all  plants. 


Scitex  buys  Unda; 
names  Canadian 
distributor 

Scitex  America  Corp.  named 
Fidelity  Graphics  of  Mississauga, 
Ontario,  to  be  exclusive  distributor  of 
Scitex  computer  imaging  systems  to 
Canadian  newspapers,  insert  printers 
and  magazine  and  book  publishers. 

Israel-based  Scitex  also  said  it  had 
acquired  for  less  than  $4  million  Unda 
Oy,  a  Finnish  developer  of  prepress 
systems  for  Sun  Microsystems  work¬ 
stations. 

Unda  Oy  has  120  workstations 
installed,  mostly  in  Europe.  Scitex 
hopes  to  use  the  company’s  expertise 
in  PostScript  color  systems  for  the 
midrange  market  and  to  integrate 
Unda  systems  with  its  own  line  of 
PostScript-based  systems. 

Micrografx  to 
acquire  Astral 

Micrografx  Inc.  of  Richardson, 
Texas,  has  agreed  to  purchase  Astral 
Development  Corp.  of  Londonderry, 
N.H. 

The  deal  is  expected  to  bring 
Micrografx,  a  developer  of  personal 
computer  graphics  applications  for 
Microsoft  Windows  software,  into 
the  business  of  software  for  color  and 
grayscale  editing. 

Astral  markets  Picture  Publisher,  a 
graphics  program  for  editing  color 
images  on  IBM  PC  equipment. 

No  price  was  disclosed.  The  deal, 
subject  to  further  negotiation, 
involves  Micrografx  issuing  250,000 
new  shares  of  common  stock  to 
exchange  for  Astral  stock. 


Battle  Creek  paper 
buys  Diadem 
LED  scanner 


A  new  color  scanner  means  livelier 
color  pictures  in  the  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer,  its  operator  says. 

“The  scanner  allows  the  newspa¬ 
per  to  offer  its  readers  brighter 
images,”  said  Tina  Tucker-Phelps, 
who  operates  the  Diadem  220S  light 
emitting  diode  (LED)  scanner 
installed  recently. 

The  scanner  uses  a  single  xenon 
light  source  for  three  color  signals 
plus  a  second  one  for  unsharp  mask¬ 
ing.  A  color  monitor  displays  what 
will  be  printed. 
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still  video 
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receive,  decompress  and  process 
photos.  Most  also  will  want  a  monitor 
of  sufficient  size,  perhaps  with  color 
display,  to  adequately  view  and  edit 
photos. 

Just  as  Rosenmund  could  not 
expect  all  newspapers  to  be  able  to 
acquire  still  video  transceivers, 
neither  is  he  in  a  position  to  transmit 
material  to  several,  perhaps  many, 
newspapers  individually,  one  after 
another. 

Part  of  what  he  discovered  at  Dig’ 
tal  ’90  was  PressLink,  a  Knight-Rid- 
der  bulletin  board  with  various 
forums  for  exchanging  news  copy  and 
graphics,  companywide  information, 
technology  notes  and  other  communi¬ 
cations  between  subscribers,  which 
are  not  necessarily  Knight-Ridder 
organizations. 

Rosenmund  said  that  when  he 
approached  representatives  of  Press- 
Link  with  the  idea  of  establishing  a 
forum  for  his  material,  they  agreed. 
When  he  explained  that  his  pictures 
would  be  free,  they  said  there  would 
be  no  charge  for  the  forum  if  he  man¬ 
aged  it  himself,  only  fees  for  transmis¬ 
sion  time,  file  size  and  any  storage. 

“I  see  this  as  the  way  it’s  going  to 
go,”  said  Rosenmund,  “but  I  don’t 
have  that  in  hand  yet.  That’s  my  goal. 
That  way  I  can  reach  just  about  every 
newspaper  out  there  that  wants  to  get 
images.” 

For  the  military  photos  from  the 
Mideast,  PressLink  managing  editor 
Tom  Priddy  said  “all  we  have  to  do  is 
set  it  up  the  same  way  we  set  up  the 
Super  Bowl:  We  just  create  a  separate 
bulletin  board  and  then  allow  individ¬ 
ual  access  to  it  as  the  requests  are 
made.”  (See  story,  P.  4P.) 

Also,  should  a  live  feed  become 
possible,  Priddy  said  he  has  access  to 
three  local  dial-up  lines  out  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  but  noted  that  they  are  of  a 
quality  that  limits  data  transmission 
to  12(>0  Baud.  Pictures  posted  in  the 
U.S.  by  Rosenmund,  however,  would 
be  “a  breeze,”  according  to  Priddy. 

The  Army  Media  Services  chief 
said  that  “Right  now.  I’ve  still  got  a 
couple  of  pieces  missing  before  I  go 
full  blast  with  that.”  For  instance, 
while  he  can  now  send  to  Macin¬ 
toshes,  he  also  would  like  to  serve 
those  with  IBM-compatible  PCs. 

When  his  Picture  Press  board 
arrives,  he  said  he  will  test  to  see  if 
pictures  compressed  on  his  Mac  can 
be  decompressed  on  a  PC.  The  prod¬ 
uct  works  with  PCs,  asking  the  user 
to  specify  Mac  or  PC.  With  Macs 
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“becoming  more  and  more  able  to 
read  and  write  IBM  files,”  he  noted, 
he  may  just  be  able  to  upload  to  Press- 
Link  in  a  single  format. 

“1  have  to  become  more 
knowledgeable  in  that  area.  1  may  be 
able  to  put  both  kinds  of  files  in  there. 

1  might  have  to  load  both  files  in  the 
forum.” 

Once  in  a  PressLink  forum,  Rosen¬ 
mund  said  he  would  also  be  able  to 
announce  any  change  to  the  compres¬ 
sion  software,  which  users  could  then 
download. 

His  pictures  come  from  members  of 
the  49th  Public  Affairs  detachment 
with  the  18th  Airborne  Corps  Public 
Affairs  office,  which  is  significant  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  18th  is 
responsible  for  the  well-known  82nd 
and  101st  divisions. 

The  detachment  is  trained  and  led 
by  Capt.  Mike  Edrington,  and  uses 
the  same  equipment  Rosenmund  uses, 
including  optical  disc  storage  and 
even  a  scanner  for  film.  Their  elec¬ 
tronic  camera  is  Sony’s  two-chip,  Hi- 
band  Mavica  5000  with  500-line  hori¬ 
zontal  resolution. 

“The  images  are  fantastic,”  said 
Rosenmund. 

Compression  in  the  Sony  DIH  is 
controllable,  and  Rosenmund  said  a 
medium  amount  is  used,  typically 
10:1,  which  produces  50-120K  file 
sizes.  Decompressed,  the  photos 
occupy  about  l.i4MB  in  the  system. 
(“But  when  they  come  into  the 
Macintosh,”  he  noted,  “  they’re  all 
962K.”) 

For  his  part,  Rosenmund  is  chang¬ 
ing  hard-copy  output  from  the  Sony 
printer  to  an  Eastman  Kodak  7700, 
which  he  said  yields  superior  color 
prints.  Though  Rosenmund  said  the 
photos  look  fine,  he  cautions  photo 
editors  against  reproducing  them 
beyond  their  normal  4"  x  6"  print  size. 
On  his  Mac  he  writes  the  photo  cap¬ 
tions  and  credits  for  Edrington’s  pho¬ 
tographers. 

The  same  systems  are  used  at  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.,  and  at  Central  Com¬ 
mand  headquarters  in  Florida,  said 
Rosenmund,  who  praised  Sony  for 
“tremendous  support”  and  “fast 
turnaround”  in  dealing  with  such 
problems  as  removal  of  Saudi  sand 
from  the  equipment. 

When  Rosenmund  talked  to  E&P 
late  last  month,  he  said  six  newspa¬ 
pers  and  a  wire  service  had  expressed 
interest  in  his  photos:  the  Associated 
Press,  Toronto  Star  and  USA  Today 
for  delivery  to  Sony  receivers,  and 
the  Washington  Post,  Washington 
Times,  New  York  Times  and  Dallas 
Morning  News  for  transmissions  to 
their  Macintoshes. 

While  he  awaits  use  by  newspa¬ 
pers,  Rosenmund  said  many  other 


publications  have  already  satisfac¬ 
torily  reproduced  the  photos,  includ¬ 
ing  Federal  Computer  Week  and 
Aviation  Week.  Also,  two  networks, 
lacking  time  to  take  the  images  elec¬ 
tronically,  videotaped  his  still-video 
photos.  (For  Life,  he  grabbed  still 
frames  from  motion  video  recorded 
on  U.S.  jets’  gun  cameras  at  night.) 

Rosenmund’s  is  not  the  only  mili¬ 
tary  group  supplying  photos  from  the 
Persian  Gulf,  but  he  said  the  other, 
unrelated  service’s  pictures  that  must 
go  through  declassification  red  tape 
before  distribution  for  publication. 

As  his  group’s  photos  come  in, 
however,  Rosenmund  said  he  already 
knows  which  are  and  which  are  not 
cleared,  permitting  him  to  distribute 
them  almost  immediately.  Because 
not  all  the  photos  are  cleared,  he  said, 
he  is  unable  to  provide  publications 
with  a  live  feed  from  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  images  from  the  49th, 
moreover,  are  also  superior  in  quality 
to  the  other  group’s  analog  pictures, 
Rosenmund  contends,  because  they 
are  transmitted  digitally. 

“They  come  out  blurry  and  fuzzy, 
and  nobody  wanted  to  use  them  any¬ 
way.  1  wouldn’t  touch  their  stuff,”  he 
said. 

With  all  the  requests  for  his  pic¬ 
tures,  he  added,  “my  little  two-, 
three-person  shop  was  outshining 
their  20-man  production.” 

The  Air  Force,  Rosenmund  noted, 
is  also  quite  interested  in  the  new 
technology,  with  plans  to  convert  its 
entire  photographic  and  graphic  arts 
division  to  computers  by  the  year 
2000. 

Among  other  reasons,  he  said  that 
service  sees  it  as  a  way  to  reduce 
costs  and  staffing.  Earlier  this  month, 
two  Air  Force  officers  were  in  Dallas 
scouting  systems  in  the  exhibit  hall  at 
the  Digital  91  conference. 

The  military  as  a  whole  receives  a 
substantial  volume  of  requests  for 
photographs,  and  Rosenmund  wants 
to  speed  their  delivery. 

The  Times’  Strong  said  he  thought 
his  paper  would  not  necessarily  be 
reluctant  to  run  government-supplied 
pictures,  which  would  be  credited  as 
such.  He  noted  it  had  already  run 
White  House  and  Saudi  government 
photography. 

At  the  Dallas  Morning  News  (Digi¬ 
tal  91  co-sponsor),  photo  editor  John 
Davidson  said  he  was  not  sure  the 
49th  detachment  was  set  up  to  serve 
newspapers. 

In  any  event,  he  was  not  inclined  to 
run  government  pictures  of  the  war, 
saying  he  certainly  did  not  want  to 
find  himself  dependent  on  the  military 
for  such  photos,  believing  that  over 
time  a  slant  in  coverage,  even  if  not 
deliberate,  would  emerge. 
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age  linking  the  Scanart  3011  as  an 
image  file  input  device  to  Macintosh- 
based  systems.  Images  are  stored  in 
Tag  Image  File  Format  (TIFF). 

Fuji  announced  a  new  processor, 
the  FG710F,  with  improved  capacity 
and  performance.  It  is  designed  for 
use  with  Fuji’s  Grandex  equipment 
but  is  compatible  with  other  rapid- 
access  systems. 

Tribune  unveils 
PhotoView  archiving 


The  military,  of  course,  has  an 
interest  in  the  subject  of  its  pictures 
beyond  that  of  a  news  photographer, 
but  Rosenmund  made  clear  his  aware¬ 
ness  of  photojournalists’  concern 
with  manipulation  of  photos’  content, 
especially  with  faster,  usually  less- 
detectable  digital  methods. 

He  said  he  recognized  photo  edi¬ 
tors’  expectations  and  the  NPPA’s 
position  with  respect  to  image  editing. 

“Whatever  1  do  in  Adobe  Photo¬ 
shop  for  the  media,”  he  said,  “is  only 
image  enhancement,”  which  he  de¬ 
scribed  as  mostly  adjustments  to  con¬ 
trast  and  brightness,  with  some  dust 
spot  removal,  color  balance  correc¬ 
tion  and  a  little  image  sharpening. 

His  final  word  on  the  matter:  “You 
do  not  want  to  tamper  and  destroy  the 
content,  the  meaning  of  the  original 
photo.” 


Alternate 

(Continued  from  page  5P) 


fran’s  photos  and  some  by  Nikon 
technical  marketing  manager  John 
Harcourt,  himself  a  professional  pho¬ 
tographer,  other  color  pictures  trans¬ 
mitted  included  those  by  Newsday 
and  Herald  shooters. 

Asked  if  Knight-Ridder  were  com¬ 
peting  with  itself  by  opening  Press- 
Link  to  news  photos,  KRTN  photo 
service  deputy  director  Morgan  Ong 
said  it  was  no  more  than  a  matter  of 
“taking  advantage  of  the  different 
technologies  that  are  out  there.” 

He  said  that  with  sufficient  notice 
he  would  have  liked  to  link  the  Macs 
in  the  Color  Group  trailer  to  the  Cros- 
field  Newsline  picture  desk  at 
KRTN’s  office  in  Washington,  D.C. 

In  fact,  dozens  of  photo  staffers 
made  use  of  each  other’s  services  and 
newspapers  availed  themselves  of 
more  than  one  photo  service.  Wire 
services  sent  their  own  material  and 
serviced  clients’  staffers  on  site  (see 
P.  8P);  several  papers  worked  out 
of  their  own  trailers  and  with  the 
Associated  Press;  one  used  KRTN,  a 
Leafax  and  a  Color  Group  Macintosh ; 
KRTN  had  its  own  trailer  and  moved 
some  material  over  PressLink;  and  a 
staffer  from  a  Midwest  paper  working 
out  of  KRTN’s  trailer  also  did  some 
shooting  for  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional. 

Mac-to-Mac  photos 

Three  photo  staffers  made  trans¬ 
missions  directly  to  their  own  large 
metro  dailies  from  Color  Group  work¬ 
stations,  sharing,  in  some  cases,  a  few 
photos  over  PressLink. 

Between  3  and  1 1  pm  Sunday,  New 
York  Times  photo  department  techni¬ 
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cal  manager  Roger  Strong  sent  39 
black-and-white  pictures  back  to 
Manhattan  over  a  dial-up  line.  New 
York  Times  News  Service  subscrib¬ 
ers  were  advised  of  the  availability  of 
color  pictures  via  PressLink. 

Times  staffers  in  New  York 
reported  receiving  photos  of  an 
“extremely  high”  quality  in  sharp¬ 
ness,  tonality  and  detail,  which  per¬ 
mitted  their  enlargement  across  four 
columns.  In  compressed  form, 
incoming  images  reportedly  had  little 
impact  on  network  performance. 

Newsday  received  36  color  pictures 
from  deputy  photo  editor  Jeff  Scham- 
berry.  At  its  Melville,  Long  Island, 
headquarters,  the  city  and  suburban 
New  York  tabloid  (reportedly  using 
its  own  T1  line  from  New  York  News- 
day  in  Manhattan)  has  been  testing 
Nikon’s  Mac-based  IMS.  It  regularly 
uses  a  Reuters  picture  desk  and 
recently  took  delivery  of  an  AP-Leaf 
picture  desk. 

About  20  black-and-white  pictures 
were  transmitted  from  a  Macintosh 
workstation  to  the  Miami  Herald  by 
Steve  Rice,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  graphics.  Another  seven  or  eight 
went  out  in  color  from  a  Leafax  35. 
The  Herald  also  worked  with  KRTN. 

Another  benefit  of  the  Macintosh 
as  a  platform  for  remote  picture  edit¬ 
ing  and  transmission  is  the  possibility 
of  two-way  data  traffic.  Notified  that 
his  paper  had  acquired  some  interest¬ 
ing  graphics  and  text  about  the  Patriot 
missile  system.  Strong  was  able  to 
access  the  Times  art  department 
fileserver  from  Tampa  and  examine 
the  newly  arrived  material. 

Fuji  introduces 
monotone  scanner 

Fuji  Photo  Film  U.S;A.  Inc.  of 
Elmsford,  N.Y.,  has  introduced  its 
latest  monotone  scanner,  Scanart 
45011. 

The  device  allows  large-volume  set¬ 
ups  and  scans  larger  originals  than 
Fuji’s  Scanart  3011. 

The  45011  uses  digital  and  analog 
circuitry  to  produce  high-quality 
imaging  at  output  sizes  up  to  17.8"  x 
37".  It  works  from  originals  including 
transparencies,  color  prints  and 
books. 

Using  a  halogen  light  source,  the 
45011  produces  seven  screen  rulings, 
from  65  to  175  lines  per  inch.  At  a  rate 
of  22  seconds  per  four  inches  of  origi¬ 
nal,  it  can  process  up  to  65  prints  an 
hour,  Fuji  says. 

The  scanner  is  designed  for  trade 
houses,  newspaper  ads  and  inserts, 
cartoons  and  other  applications. 

Fuji  also  added  an  interface  pack¬ 


Lewiston,  Idaho-based  Tribune 
Publishing  Co.  has  developed  image¬ 
archiving  software  for  the  electronic 
storage  and  retrieval  of  digitized  local 
and  wire  photos. 

PhotoView,  shown  at  the  Digital  91 
photo  conference,  is  in  final  testing  at 
i\\Q  Lewiston  Morning  Tribune.  Using 
off-the-shelf  PC  hardware,  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  compatible  with  and  can  run  on 
electronic  picture  desks  and  produc¬ 
tion  systems.  It  connects  to  the  AP 
Leafdesk  via  the  SID  interface.  It 
offers  fast,  easy-to-use  searching  and 
retrieval  from  unlimited  storage, 
according  to  Tribune.  PhotoView  can 
run  on  stand-alone  or  networked  PCs. 
Users  can  search  for  any  word  or 
phrase  in  a  photo’s  cutline,  then  view 
the  photo  in  seconds. 

According  to  product  manager 
Glenn  Cruikshank,  PhotoView  was  a 
natural  outgrowth  of  his  company’s 
development  of  its  News  View  library 
system,  which  was  introduced  last 
year.  It  is  compatible  with  NewsView 
software,  allowing  users  to  simulta¬ 
neously  search  text  and  photo 
archives. 

The  software  uses  high-capacity 
Sony  erasable  optical  drives  to  store 
TIFF,  Group  3  compressed  TIFF  and 
PCX  files.  With  drives  available  in 
600MB  to  6.5GB  sizes,  the  system 
can  hold  from  320  to  3,200  individual 
files,  assuming  uncompressed  photos 
each  occupy  two  megabytes.  An 
unlimited  number  of 600MB  discs  can 
be  used  with  the  system.  With  image 
compression,  the  number  of  storable 
photos  can  be  increased  by  10  to  20 
times.  PhotoView  can  hold  up  to  two 
billion  cutlines. 

Archive  management  software 
runs  under  either  Microsoft  Windows 
3.0  or  OS/2  Presentation  Manager. 
Search  and  retrieval  requires  DOS  4.0 
or  higher.  Functions  include  auto¬ 
matic  photo  processing,  text  editor 
and  compression  for  cutlines  and 
automatic  word  indexing. 

Tribune  said  it  plans  to  license 
PhotoView  in  early  spring  at  S2,995 
for  a  single  workstation  and  $3,995  for 
network  use. 
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ion,  Michael  Evans,  electronic  pho¬ 
tography  consultant  and  former  pic¬ 
ture  desk  project  leader  at  the  Atlanta 
Journal- Constitution,  pointed  out 
that  the  pools  were  not  created  for 
coverage  of  full-scale  wars  but  have 
been  maintained  in  the  current  con¬ 
flict  to  guide  or  inhibit  news  gather¬ 
ing,  even  though  the  logistical  prob¬ 
lems  cited  by  the  military  are  real. 

Bosley  also  noted  Pete  Williams’ 
prediction  that  the  pool  system  would 
break  down  soon  —  in  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  a  ground  war  would  soon  be 
under  way.  In  such  a  case,  the  entire 
matter,  including  the  pending  suit  and 
Bosley’s  good  offices,  may  become 
moot  (until  the  next  time). 

«  *  * 

In  addition  to  a  brief  update  on 
PhotoStream  by  Buell,  other  matters 
addressed  by  the  panel  included  the 
size  of  the  market  for  the  traditional 
and  supplemental  wires  and  how  such 
services  distinguish  themselves  one 


More 
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length  on  the  F3.  The  viewfinder’s 
central  rectangle  corresponds  to  the 
focal  length.  It  may  be  changed  by 
Kodak  so  that  all  but  the  in-frame  area 
is  blacked  out. 

A  cable  connected  immediately 
below  the  lens  mount  feeds  image 
data  to  a  200MB,  12-lb.  portable 
hard  disc  drive  capable  of  storing 
150  full-resolution  or  600  compressed 
images. 


from  another. 

All  agreed  that  there  was  value  in 
providing  more  choices  in  more  areas 
of  coverage  from  more  sources,  not 
only  in  photos,  but  in  copy  and 
graphics  as  well. 

Buell  said  there  will  always  be 
room  for  good  pictures,  adding  that 
the  advent  of  digital  delivery  will 
make  more  pictures  from  more 
sources  available  in  less  time  and  at 
better  quality.. 

Mann  noted  that  the  fact  that  the 
AP,  AFP,  United  Press  International, 
KRTN,  Independent  Network  Sys¬ 
tems  and  Reuters  were  all  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  panel  showed  the  need 
for  numerous  sources  and  different 
approaches  to  the  news. 

Pointing  to  users’  benefits  from  the 
amount  of  competition  —  the  num¬ 
ber  of  services  —  she  continued,  also 
“makes  us  think  about  how  we  cover 
stories.”  In  the  matter  of  specials  and 
related  services,  Buell  said  they  were 
still  wanted  and  needed,  with  many 
requests  made.  Again,  he  pointed  to 
the  benefits  afforded  by  digital  ser¬ 
vice,  which  makes  such  services 


ing  the  back,  winder,  storage  and 
cabling. 

A  portable  transceiver  for  still 
video  images  from  Sony  Corp.  mea¬ 
sured  only  about  2"x8"xl0".  The  com¬ 
pany  also  showed  a  companion  play¬ 
back  deck  the  size  of  a  larger  laptop 
computer. 

For  pictures  captured  on  the  MVC 
5000  camera,  the  compact  transceiver 
functions  as  a  remote  sending  unit 
with  Sony’s  own  JPEG-compatible 
image  compression  and  a  cellular 
phone.  Images  are  transmitted  to 
Sony’s  DIH-2000  digital  transceiver, 
which  can  pass  images  directly  to  a 


easier  and  faster  to  deliver. 

Mann  said  addressability  now  helps 
AFP  better  serve  clients,  and  “gives 
us  an  opportunity  to  see  what  news¬ 
papers  are  doing  .  .  .  and  makes  us 
look  at  what  we’re  doing.”  Reuters 
senior  photographer  Gary  Hershhorn 
and  Terry  Schmidt  from  UPI  said  that 
working  directly  with  clients  opened 
their  eyes  to  newspapers’  needs. 

The  AP  adopted  a  written  policy 
several  months  ago  concerning  Just 
what  is  permissible  in  the  area  of 
image  editing.  Photochemical  tech¬ 
niques  for  altering  images  have 
always  existed,  but  now  the  process 
can  be  accomplished  indiscernibly 
with  greater  ease  and  speed  using 
digital  retouching  methods. 

At  AFP,  said  Mann,  there  is  no 
written  policy,  only  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  manipulation  that  extends  to 
content  is  unethical  and  will  result  in 
dismissal. 

Hershhorn  noted  that  at  Reuters  the 
close  confines  of  his  operation  are  a 
check  on  anyone’s  possible  unethical 
practices  because  they  would  so  soon 
be  discovered  by  co-workers. 


improvements  to  still  video,  “a  pho¬ 
tographer  has  to  be  more  aware  of 
the  composition  of  his  photograph 
because  of  the  inherent  resolution 
limitations,”  as  well  as  the  effects  of 
the  longer  focal  lengths. 

Reeves  said  an  adapter  will  be 
available  that  will  allow  photogra¬ 
phers  to  use  Nikon  lenses  on  the 
MVC  5000.  The  camera  now  sports 
manual  and  automatic  settings  and 
programmable  setup.  It  can  also  con¬ 
nect  to  a  video  monitor  used  as  a 
viewfinder.  Reeves  said  the  configu¬ 
ration  allows  the  camera  to  be  held 
overhead  from  a  secure  position  for 
safe  pointing  in  hazardous  situations. 


Kodak’s  entry  for  35mm  black-and-white/color  film 
was  the  Rapid  Film  Scanner,  which  it  said  can  scan 
and  display  a  full-resolution  color  image  in  18 
seconds  or  less  when  used  with  a  Macintosh  ilfx  via 
SCSI  interface. 


According  to  Kodak,  with  built- 
in  compression,  the  final  product 
will  weigh  10  lbs.  and  may  store  as 
many  as  1,0(X)  images.  While  the  pro¬ 
totype  offers  a  2"  LCD,  it  will  get  a  4" 
screen. 

An  option  under  consideration  is 
10,000-character  ASCII  storage  for 
reporting  or  captioning. 

The  camera  is  now  at  several  beta 
sites.  It  is  expected  to  be  released 
later  this  year  for  $19,500,  includ- 


Macintosh.  For  portable  display,  it 
showed  a  4"  active  matrix  LCD  moni¬ 
tor  with  a  very  bright  image. 

According  to  Sony,  its  Digital 
Image  Handler  can  store  up  to  5,000 
compressed  images  on  one  disc.  A 
typical  compression  ratio  was  said  to 
be  10: 1 ;  at  6: 1 ,  Sony  said  no  change  to 
the  image  could  be  perceived. 

Sony  Still  Image  Systems  senior 
market  development  manager  Cliff 
Reeves  acknowledged  that,  even  with 


Trumatch  offers 
computer  color 
match  system 

Trumatch  of  New  York,  N.Y.,  has 
introduced  the  Trumatch  S watching 
System,  a  computer-generated  sys¬ 
tem  for  matching  colors  with  printing 
inks. 

Consisting  of  a  Colorfinder  book 
and  Swatchbook,  Trumatch  allows 
2,000  colors  to  be  faithfully  repro¬ 
duced  using  four-color  printing,  the 
company  says. 

Colorfinders  in  coated  and 
uncoated  paper  are  available  for  $85. 
Swatchbooks  will  be  available  in  mid- 
1991  for  $240,  Trumatch  said. 
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TAKES 

DARING  AND 
INSPIRATOS. 


ITALSO  TAKES  GUTS 


EKTAPRESS 

Gold  1600 


For  centuries  fearless  men  finally  got  permission  to 

have  risked  their  lives  to  ■  tSMLM  shoot,  as  long  as  we  didn’t 

gather  priceless  birds’  nests.  With  nothing  disturb  the  birds  with  artificial  light. 


but  skill  to  keep  them  from  falling,  they 
climb  huge  bamboo  pillars  to  pluck  the 
nests  from  the  caves  of  southern  Thailand. 

Eric  Valli  and  Dianne  Summers  are  the 
first  to  tell  the  story  in  pirtures.  “We 


“Kodak  Ektapress  Gold  1600  profes¬ 
sional  film  was  key  to  this  story.” 

All  Ektapress  Gold  films,  1 00,  400,  and 
1 600,  provide  great  spread-to-grain  ratios, 
excellent  color  and  overall  im^e  quality. 
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Jabbar  retires.  Robert  Beck,  Allsport  USA,  © 1989.  From  The  Best  of  Photojournalism,  XV. 
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Book  Reviews 


Women  writers: 
problems 
and  success 

Women  on  Deadline:  A  Collection  of 
America’s  Best.  Sherry  Ricchiari  and 
Virginia  Young.  (Ames,  Iowa:  Iowa 
State  University  Press,  201  pages.) 
Cloth,  $25.95;  paper,  $14.95. 

Nine  successful  newspaper  women 
writers  are  interviewed  and  excerpts 
of  their  writings  are  included.  The 
book  provides  a  report  on  the  role  of 
women  in  journalism  and  how  they 
are  faring;  information  on  how  each 
one  got  her  job  and  rose  to  promi¬ 
nence;  tips  on  investigative  reporting 
and  reporting  in  general  as  selected 
articles  are  analyzed. 

The  book  is  both  an  insightful  por¬ 
trait  of  the  women  selected  and  a 
practical  guidebook  to  the  craft. 

Featured  are  Lucy  Morgan,  dead¬ 
line/investigative  reporting,  St. 
Petersburg  Times;  Jacqui  Banaszyn- 
ski,  public  affairs,  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  Dispatch;  Alice  Steinbach,  fea¬ 
tures,  Baltimore  Sun;  Bella  Stumbo, 
features,  Los  Angeles  Times;  Cynthia 
Gorney,  public  affairs,  Washington 
Post;  Anna  Quindlen,  columnist. 
New  York  Times;  Molly  Ivers,  colum¬ 
nist,  Dallas  Times  Herald;  Christine 
Brennan,  sports,  Washington  Post; 
Sara  Terry,  international  reporting, 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Among  the  conclusions: 

•  Younger  women  do  not  have  to 
battle  “sexism  at  its  rawest”  as  the 
older  women  did,  for  the  most  part. 
The  younger  women  are  treated  the 
same  as  men  and,  in  fact,  “some  got 
their  jobs  partly  because  they  [are] 
female.” 

•  The  women  journalists  “tend  to 
be  better  listeners  and  more  compas¬ 
sionate  interviewers.” 

Ricchiardi  teaches  at  the  Indiana 
University  School  of  Journalism  in 
Indianapolis.  Virginia  Young  has 
taught  at  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism  and  now  covers 
state  government  in  Missouri  for  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

ip  if  * 

Inter/View:  Talks  with  America’s 
Writing  Women.  Mickey  Pearlman 
and  Katherine  Usher  Henderson. 
(Lexington,  Ky.:  University  Press  of 
Kentucky,  216  pages.)  $25. 

Conversations  with  28  American 


women  writers  give  some  sense 
where  we  have  come  from  and  where 
we  are  headed  in  writing,  particularly 
in  fiction. 

Each  chapter  represents  an  inter¬ 
view  with  a  woman  writer,  and  repre¬ 
sented  are  women  of  different  back¬ 
grounds.  Some  of  them  are  Pulitzer 
Prize  winners. 

Despite  its  intentions  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  book  defines  the  women 
somewhat  stereotypically.  Most 
chapt  ers  begin  with  what  the 
woman’s  house  or  apartment  is  like, 
with  references  to  houseplants  and 
cats.  The  intrusion  of  the  author’s 
questioning  in  each  interview  dulls 
the  chapters. 

Intellectually  the  book  is  interested 
in  the  use  of  memory — both  the  fluid¬ 
ity  and  discipline  of  memory — in 
writing. 

Novelist  Kate  Braverman  of 
Beverly  Hills  makes  the  point  that  the 
novel  no  longer  belongs  to  just 
“Anglo  people”  or  deals  with  the 
“neurotic  thoughts  of  an  urban  Anglo 
man.” 

Also  in  the  book  are  Alison  Lurie, 
Amy  Tan,  Gloria  Naylor,  Gail  God¬ 
win,  Joyce  Carol  Oates,  Diane  John¬ 
son,  Susan  Fromberg  Schaeffer, 
Marge  Piercy,  Carole  Maso,  Alice 
McDermott,  Rosellen  Brown,  Caro¬ 
lyn  See,  Laurie  Colwin,  Joyce  Carol 
Thomas  and  a  dozen  others. 

Pearlman  is  listed  as  an  author  and 
editor  of  several  books  on  fiction 
writing  and  Henderson  as  an  author 
and  professor  of  English  at  Domini¬ 
can  College,  San  Rafael,  Calif. 

«  «  « 

Men,  Women,  and  Margaret  Fuller. 
Laurie  James.  (Dix  Hills,  N.Y.: 
Golden  Heritage  Press,  508  pages.) 
Paper,  $18.50. 

Margaret  Fuller  (1810-1850)  signed 
her  columns  in  Horace  Greeley’s 
New  York  Tribune  with  an  asterisk.  It 
was  not  a  gesture  of  humility  but 
rather  to  say  she  was  something  spe¬ 
cial  and  set  off  from  others.  Indeed 
she  was. 

Edgar  Allen  Poe  said  of  her, 
“Humanity  can  be  divided  into  three 
classes — men,  women,  and  Margaret 
Fuller.”  She  said  of  herself,  “Now  I 
know  all  the  people  worth  knowing  in 
America  and  I  can  find  no  intellect 
comparable  to  my  own.” 

Laurie  James,  a  hagiographer  of 
Fuller,  has  created  plays  on  Fuller 
and  appeared  in  them  off-Broadway 
and  on  tour. 


James  expands  on  her  thesis  in  her 
two  earlier  smaller  volumes  about 
Fuller  that  some  of  the  men  in  Fuller’s 
life  conspired  to  minimize  her  mem¬ 
ory.  Particularly  James  treats  harshly 
the  famous  essayist  and  transcenden- 
talist  philosopher  Ralph  Waldo  Emer¬ 
son  who,  after  her  death,  deserted 
her,  destroying  some  of  her  papers 
and  discouraging  publication  of  Fuller 
memorial  volumes. 

Her  life  as  a  member  of  the  Greeley 
household  and  growing  jealousy  of 
Greeley’s  wife  are  also  told  here,  as 
well  as  the  last  moments  with  her  son 
as  they  perished  at  sea  in  a  shipwreck 
off  Fire  Island  along  the  New  York 
shoreline. 

—  Hiley  Ward 

Free  Shakespeare 

The  Washington  Post  and  the 
Shakespeare  Theatre  at  the  Folger 
plan  to  present  a  two-week  presenta¬ 
tion  of  Shakespeare  this  summer  at 
the  Carter  Barron  Amphitheater. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


John  Carroll 


Don  Henninger 


Alex  Mochoskee 


John  S.  Carroll,  vice  president 
and  editor  of  the  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald-Leader,  assumes  the  position 
of  editor  at  The  Sun  and  the  Evening 
Sun  of  Baltimore  in  March.  He  also 
becomes  a  senior  vice  president  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  the  company  that 
publishes  the  Baltimore  newspapers. 
Timothy  M.  Kelly,  executive  editor 
of  the  Herald-Leader,  replaces  Car- 
roll  as  vice  president  and  editor  of  the 
Lexington  newspaper. 

Carroll  had  previously  worked  for 
the  Sun  as  a  correspondent  in 
Vietnam,  the  Middle  East  and 
Washington.  He  later  moved  to  the 


Philadelphia  Inquirer  where  he 
worked  as  night  city  editor,  city  editor 
and  metropolitan  editor.. 

Kelly  had  previously  worked  as  a 
sportswriter  at  the  Ashland  (Ky.) 
Daily  Independent  and  as  executive 
sports  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.  He  also  held  several  key 
editorial  positions  with  Times  Mirror 
Co.  including  deputy  managing  editor 
of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Denver  Post. 

*  *  * 

Alex  Machaskee,  publisher  of  the 
Plain  Dealer  of  Cleveland,  has 
assumed  the  additional  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  paper.  In  addition,  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Barnard  has  been  named  to 
the  newly  created  position  of  director 
of  public  affairs. 

Machaskee’s  expanded  role  fol¬ 
lows  the  announcement  that  Thomas 
Vail  has  relinquished  his  day-to-day 
operational  duties.  Vail  will  retain  the 
title  of  president  and  chairman  until 
his  retirement  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

Machaskee  was  named  publisher  in 
1990  after  serving  five  years  as  vice 
president  and  general  manager.  Previ¬ 
ously  he  had  served  as  director  of 
labor  relations  and  personnel,  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  publisher  and  promotion 
director.  He  joined  the  paper  in  1960 
after  working  as  a  sports  reporter  and 
general  assignment  reporter  at  the 
Warren  (Ohio)  Tribune. 

Most  recently,  Barnard  worked  as 
assistant  to  Vail.  Earlier  he  had 
served  as  managing  editor  for  admin¬ 
istration,  assistant  managing  editor, 
chief  editorial  writer,  politics  writer 
and  reporter.  He  joined  the  paper  as  a 
copy  aide  in  1957. 

*  *  * 

Don  Henninger,  business  editor  at 
the  Phoenix  Gazette,  has  been  named 
sports  editor  at  the  paper. 

Before  being  named  business  editor 
in  1989  he  had  worked  as  assistant 
metro  editor,  copy  editor  and  assis¬ 
tant  copy  desk  chief  at  the  Gazette. 


If  you  want  to  talk  about 
Hong  Kong, 

teilk  to  the  Hong  Kong  people  in 
New  York  or  San  Francisco 


Hong  Kong  Economic 
&  Trade  Offices 
Jimmie  Marshall 
Tom  Rosenthal 
Tracy  Chiu 
680  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10019 
(212)  265-8888 
or 

Melinda  Parsons 
180  Sutter  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94104 
(415)  397-2215 


He  previously  worked  at  the  Yuma 
(Ariz.)  Daily  Sun  and  at  newspapers 
in  the  Pittsburgh  area. 

Henninger  takes  the  place  of  Bob 
Crawford,  who  has  assumed  new 
responsibilities  with  the  newsroom 
computer  system.  Crawford  will  also 
continue  to  write  for  the  sports  pages. 

Theresa  B.  Sullivan,  director  of 
direct  response  advertising  for 
Parade  magazine,  has  been  named 
vice  president.  She  will  continue  to 
hold  her  present  title,  which  she  has 
had  since  1984. 

Sullivan  had  previously  worked  as 
an  administrative  assistant,  assistant 
director  of  sales  development  and 
director  of  special  sales. 

Bonnie  St.  Clair,  associate  editor, 
has  been  promoted  to  senior  editor  at 
Parade. 

She  had  previously  worked  as  sec¬ 
retary  to  the  managing  editor  and 
associate  copy  editor. 

*  *  * 

Owen  Youngman,  financial  editor 
at  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  been 
named  associate  managing  editor  for 
financial  news. 

John  McCarron,  urban  affairs 
writer,  succeeds  Youngman  as  finan¬ 
cial  editor.  McCarron  also  begins  a 
weekly  column  on  local  and  regional 
business. 

William  R.  Neikirk,  associate 
managing  editor  for  financial  news, 
has  been  named  senior  writer  and  will 
be  based  in  the  Tribune’s  Washington 
bureau. 

*  *  * 

James  E.  Shelledy,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Moscow  (Idaho)  Ida- 
honian,  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  effective  March  18. 

He  succeeds  Will  Fehr,  who  has 
announced  his  retirement  after  44 
years  at  the  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Mark  H.  Batterson,  reporter  for 
The  Herald  of  New  Britain,  Conn., 
has  been  promoted  to  suburban  edi¬ 
tor.  He  succeeds  Richard  C.  Covini, 
who  retired  last  year. 

*  *  * 

Alexander  V.  Netchvolodoff 
has  been  named  vice  president-gov¬ 
ernment  affairs  for  Cox  Enterprises 
Inc.  of  Atlanta. 

He  had  previously  worked  as 
administrative  assistant  to  Missouri 
Sen.  John  C.  Danforth  in  Washington 
for  14  years  and  as  administrator  in 
the  Office  of  Missouri  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  for  six  years. 
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The  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee  has 
announced  the  following  changes  in 
its  editorial  department: 

O.  Ricardo  Pimentel,  metro  edi¬ 
tor  for  government  affairs,  has  been 
appointed  metro  editor;  Brenda 
Moore,  deputy  metro  editor,  has 
been  named  business  editor;  and 
Lynne  Enders  Glaser,  business  edi¬ 
tor,  assumes  the  dual  position  of 
ombudsman  and  training  coordinator. 

*  *  * 

Roger  Wyan,  staff  photographer 
at  the  Merced  (Calif.)  Sun-Star,  has 
been  named  chief  of  the  paper’s  photo 
department. 

Wyan  replaces  Jim  Byous,  who  has 
been  named  assistant  graphics  editor 
for  the  news  department’s  creative 
services  unit  under  graphics  editor  Ed 
SCIARINI. 

*  *  * 

Calvin  Stovall  has  been  named 
senior  managing  editor  of  Gannett 
News  Service.  He  had  previously 
worked  as  assistant  managing  editor 
for  special  projects  at  the  Journal  and 
Constitution  of  Atlanta,  a  reporter  at 
the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News 
and  in  several  editorial  positions  at 
Detroit  News. 

In  addition,  the  duties  of  Jerry 
Langdon,  managing  editor/sports  at 
Gannett  News  Service,  have  been 
expanded  to  include  responsibility  for 
regional  reporting  and  the  operation 
of  the  service’s  nine  state  capital 
bureaus.  He  has  worked  at  Gannett  in 
several  editorial  positions  since  1972. 
He  had  previously  worked  as  editor  of 
the  Ithaca  (N.Y.)  Journal. 

*  *  ^ 

Bill  D.  Jackson,  editor  of  the 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Press,  has  been 
given  the  additional  title  of  president. 
In  that  position  he  succeeds  owner 
Robert  Hartmann,  who  retains  the 
title  of  publisher.  Jackson  previously 
worked  as  editor  of  the  Evansville 
Courier. 

*  *  * 

Susan  Petit  Colasurdo  has  been 
named  general  manager  at  the  weekly 
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Fairpress  of  Norwalk,  Conn.  In  her 
new  position,  she  will  oversee  gen¬ 
eral,  advertising,  circulation  and  edi¬ 
torial  operations. 

Colasurdo  had  previously  worked 
as  an  advertising  account  executive 
and  in  several  managerial  posts  in  the 
advertising  department  at  the  paper. 

*  *  * 

Todd  Galbate,  home  delivery 
sales  manager  at  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  has  been  named  director  of 
circulation  sales.  In  his  new  position, 
he  is  responsible  for  home-delivery 
sales  and  the  promotion  of  single-copy 
and  Newspaper  in  Education  sales. 

He  had  previously  worked  as  dis¬ 
trict  manager  and  circulation  manager 
at  the  Streator  (111.)  Times-Press,  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  manager  at  the 
Daily  Courier-News  of  Elgin,  Ill.,  and 
circulation  promotion  manager  and 
circulation  manager  at  the  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Wheaton,  Ill. 

*  *  * 

Keith  Love  has  been  named  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  vice  president  for  opera¬ 
tions  at  McClatchy  Newspapers  of 
Sacramento,  Calif.  He  had  previously 
handled  special  assignments  for  the 
McClatchy  corporate  office.  Before 
Joining  the  company  in  1990,  he  had 
worked  as  a  political  writer  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times. 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
TONY  CASE 


*  *  * 

Bob  Thomas  has  joined  the  sports 
copy  desk  at  the  Indianapolis  Star.  In 
his  new  position,  he  is  responsible  for 
daily  page  layouts.  Thomas  had  previ¬ 
ously  worked  at  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
News-Sentinel. 

*  *  * 

Robert  V.  Hatcher  Jr.  has  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
Media  General  Inc.  of  Richmond,  Va. 

His  election  fills  a  vacancy  caused 
by  the  retirement  of  George  T.  Stew- 
Art  III,  who  had  served  on  the  board 
since  1981. 

Hatcher  formerly  was  chairman  of 
the  board  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Johnson  &  Higgins,  a  New  York- 
based  brokerage  firm. 

*  *  * 

John  (Jay)  Cowles  HI  has  been 
elected  vice  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Cowles  Media  Co.  of  Minneapolis. 
Cowles  joined  the  company  in  1985 
and  has  since  served  as  director  of 
planning  and  vice  president  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  operations  at  Sentinel  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  of  Denver,  a  Cowles  affiliate. 
*  *  * 

Jennifer  Vincent  has  been  named 
general  manager  of  the  LaRue  County 
Herald-News  of  Hodgenville,  Ky. 
She  will  also  serve  as  advertising 
manager. 

She  had  previously  worked  as 
advertising  manager  at  the  Spencer 
County  Journal-Democrat  of  Rock- 
port,  Ind.,  and  as  an  advertising  sales 
representative  for  Roane  Newspa¬ 
pers  of  Kingston,  Tenn.  She  began 
her  newspaper  career  at  the  Grayson 
County  News-Gazette  of  Leitchfield, 
Ky. 
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Leonard  Askin,  77,  retired  execu¬ 
tive  at  the  Washington  Post,  died  of 
cancer  and  kidney  failure  Feb.  2  in 
Bethesda,  Md. 

He  had  worked  as  an  independent 
and  street  sales  distributor  of  the  Post 
and  later  became  manager  of  news¬ 
stand  and  street  sales  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  department. 

*  *  * 

Pete  Axthelm,  47,  sportswriter 
and  columnist,  died  recently  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  He  had  suffered  from  acute 
hepatitis  and  was  awaiting  a  liver 
transplant. 

He  had  worked  for  the  Washington 
Post,  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune, 
Sports  Illustrated  magazine  and 
Newsweek  magazine. 

4c  I|E 

Frank  A.  Donnelly,  60,  an 
account  executive  for  Sun  Chemical’s 
General  Printing  Ink  division,  died 
Jan.  27  in  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

He  had  joined  Sun  Chemical  in  1984 
and  was  previously  employed  by  the 
New  York  Times  Co. 

4<  4c  4c 

Clifton  C.  Edom,  83,  founder  of 
the  photojournalism  department  at 
the  University  of  Missouri,  died  Jan. 
30  in  Branson,  Mo. 

He  had  worked  as  a  professor  at  the 
university  and  founded  the  depart¬ 
ment  in  1943.  He  also  founded  the 
Missouri  Photo  Workshop  and  the 
Pictures  of  the  Year  competition  for 
newspaper  and  magazine  photogra¬ 
phers. 

4c  4c  4c 

Eleni  Sakes  Epstein,  65,  former 
fashion  editor  of  the  Washington 
Star,  died  Jan.  28  in  Washington, 
D.C.  She  had  suffered  from  scler¬ 
oderma,  a  vascular  disease. 

4c  4c  4c 

Thomas  Fitzpatrick,  65,  former 
editor  of  the  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Register,  died  Jan.  26  in  Hartford, 
Conn. 

He  had  worked  as  bureau  chief, 
copy  editor,  makeup  editor  and  state 
editor  at  the  Register. 

4c  4c  4c 

Herbert  Goren,  74,  former  sports 
reporter,  died  recently  after  heart 
surgery  in  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

He  had  worked  for  the  New  York 
Sun  and  also  worked  as  publicity 
director  for  the  New  York  Rangers 
hockey  team. 


4c  4c  4c 

Joseph  F.  Prusko,  76,  retired  co¬ 
manager  of  the  Glassport  (Pa.)  News, 
died  of  a  stroke  Jan.  29  in  Glassport. 

4c  4c  4c 

Herzl  Rosenblum,  87,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  Yedioth  Ahronoth,  Israel’s 
largest  daily  newspaper,  died  Feb.  2 
in  Jerusalem.  The  cause  of  death  was 
not  disclosed. 

4c  4c  4c 

Edward  W.  Schneider,  77,  retired 
sports  reporter  and  editor,  died  Feb.  5 
in  Rogers  Park,  Ill. 

He  had  worked  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  Chicago  Today  newspa¬ 
pers. 

4c  4c  4c 

Kathryn  Maher  Sexton,  102, 
retired  promotion  department  staff 
member  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  died  Jan.  24  in  Hartford.  She 
was  the  oldest  living  retiree  of  the 
now-defunct  afternoon  paper. 

4c  4c  4c 

C.  Owsley  Shepherd,  80,  former 
transportation  director  of  Chicago 
Today  and  editorial  writer  for  Tribune 
Co.  newspapers,  died  Jan.  29. 

He  had  worked  for  the  Herald 
American,  which  later  became  the 
Chicago  American  and  then  Chicago 
Today.  He  retired  in  1975. 

4c  4c  4c 

Richard  W.  “Dick”  Tullar,  69, 
retired  director  of  operations  and  for¬ 
mer  director  of  advertising  at  the 
Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co.  of  San 
Diego,  died  recently  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness. 

He  had  previously  worked  as 
national  advertising  manager  of  the 
Arizona  Times  in  Phoenix  and  also 
worked  in  advertising  sales  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Mirror  and  for  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  representative  Cres- 
mer  and  Woodward  in  Los  Angeles. 

4c  4c  4c 

Frank  Clyde  “Wilkie”  Wilkin¬ 
son,  84,  a  former  news  and  Capitol 
Hill  photographer,  died  of  pneumonia 
Feb.  7  in  Arlington,  Va. 

He  had  worked  at  the  Chicago  Sun 
and  the  Washington  Times  Herald. 

4c  4c  4c 

Sylvu  Wilson,  28,  a  copy  editor  at 
the  New  York  Times,  died  recently  of 
brain  cancer  in  Branford,  Conn. 

She  had  worked  as  an  editorial 
assistant  at  Family  Circle  magazine 
before  joining  the  Times  in  1986. 


4c  4c  4c 

Lawrence  Zwart,  44,  a  former 
artist  for  Associated  Press  Newsfea- 
tures,  died  of  cancer  Jan.  16  in  Rock- 
port,  Maine.  He  had  worked  for  the 
AP  since  1%5. 


TV  anchorwoman 
shot  to  death 

A  Marshall,  Mich.,  television  an¬ 
chorwoman  who  was  shot  to  death 
had  told  a  former  boss  she  had 
received  a  letter  warning  she  would 
regret  turning  down  a  lunch  date,  and 
a  deputy  said  threatening  letters  had 
been  investigated. 

Diane  Newton  King,  34,  was  found 
fatally  shot  outside  her  Fredonia 
Township  home  Feb.  9,  Calhoun 
County  Sheriff  Sgt.  Thom  Shedd  said. 

Police  said  King  was  shot  just  as 
she  arrived  home  and  was  turning 
around  to  get  her  young  children  out 
of  the  car.  Police  had  no  suspects  and 
had  not  determined  a  possible  motive, 
Shedd  said. 

Sheriff’s  Lt.  Terry  Cook  said  his 
department  had  investigated  a  threat¬ 
ening  letter  King  received  in  the  fall. 

King,  who  was  married  and  had  a  3- 
year-old  son  and  a  3-month-old 
daughter,  had  anchored  the  morning 
news  segments  at  WUHQ-TV  in 
Battle  Creek  for  two  years,  station 
general  manager  Jerry  Colvin  said. 

—  AP 

CNN  defends 
Iraqi  use  of 
satellite  phones 

The  Cable  News  Network  has 
allowed  Iraqi  officials  to  use  its  satel¬ 
lite  telephone  in  Baghdad,  but  only  to 
arrange  other  journalists’  visas,  a 
CNN  spokesman  insisted. 

“We  have  allowed  Iraqi  officials  to 
talk  on  the  phone  to  talk  to  their 
embassy  in  Amman  (Jordan)  to  pass 
on  the  names  of  journalists  seeking 
entry  into  Iraq,”  Steve  Haworth  said. 

Iraqi  officials  “have  asked  to  use 
the  phones  for  other  purposes,  but 
have  been  denied  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,”  he  said. 

Haworth  said  the  phone  is  used  for 
CNN  reporting,  for  such  things  as 
requesting  supplies  and  for  reporting 
by  other  news  agencies. 

Some  reporters  allowed  access  to 
the  phone  are  Iraqi  stringers  for  West¬ 
ern  news  agencies,  including  Voice  of 
America,  he  said.  —  AP 
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will  be  in  the  hands  of  key  buyers  representing  newspapers  in  1 1  regional  states  as  well  as  in  the 
homes  and  offices  of  S&P’s  28,000  subscribers. 
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TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


StarText  brings 
Gulf  war  news 
to  PC  users 

The  Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  and  the  StarText  electronic 
information  service  are  putting  the 
latest  news  from  the  Persian  Gulf  war 
on  computer  screens  for  many  metro- 
area  residents  as  a  public  service. 

Those  with  computers  or  terminals 
equipped  with  modems  call  up  the 
“Top  Story  Line”  service  at  no 
charge  to  receive  the  news  stories, 
which  are  updated  throughout  the 
day.  The  service  is  available  around 
the  clock,  seven  days  a  week  over 
numbers  in  both  the  Fort  Worth  and 
Dallas  area  codes. 

The  videotext  service  has  offered 
updated  news,  classified  ads,  stock 
quotations,  Grolier’s  encyclopedia 
and  electronic  mail  for  more  than 
eight  years. 

N.H.  papers  to 
use  more 

recycled  newsprint 

Members  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  have  agreed  to  use  more  recycled 
newsprint  in  the  hope  that  the 
increased  demand  will  yield  more 
supply. 

“We  think  we’re  going  to  see  more 
and  more  recycled  products  in  the 
coming  years,”  said  Joe  McQuaid, 
editor  in  chief  of  the  Union  Leader  in 
Manchester. 

Eight  of  New  Hampshire’s  largest 
dailies,  members  of  the  association, 
have  signed  a  non-binding  memoran¬ 
dum  of  understanding  with  the  state. 

They  aim  to  make  recycled  news¬ 
print  11%  of  their  yearly  newsprint 
consumption  by  1993,  “despite 
apprehensiveness  about  availabil¬ 
ity,”  said  Andrew  Bickford, 
publisher  of  The  Telegraph  of 
Nashua. 

If  supplies  allow,  the  fraction 
would  grow  to  23%  by  the  end  of  1 995 , 
31%  by  1997  and  40%  by  2000,  he 
said. 

Last  year,  state  lawmakers  pro¬ 
posed  penalizing  newspapers  that 
did  not  use  some  recycled  paper. 
Publishers  denounced  the  idea,  say¬ 
ing  it  was  unfair  to  punish  them  for  not 
using  recycled  newsprint  when  none 
was  available. 

Bickford  said  he  knows  of  only  two 
plants  in  the  region  that  make 


recycled  newsprint.  One  is  in  New 
Jersey,  the  other  in  Ontario. 

The  Telegraph  experimented  with 
about  40  tons  of  recycled  newsprint 
last  year  and  found  no  difference  in 
quality  from  virgin  paper,  Bickford 
said.  The  newspaper  uses  roughly 
3,500  tons  of  newsprint  annually. 

The  newspapers  will  report  their 
progress  to  the  Environmental  Ser¬ 
vices  Department,  but  no  provision 
was  made  in  the  agreement  to  force 
them  to  stick  to  it,  the  publishers  said. 

“I  think  public  pressure  is  the  first 
thing  that  comes  to  mind,”  Bickford 
said. 

Other  newspapers  participating  are 
Foster’s  Daily  Democrat  of  Dover, 
the  Keene  Sentinel,  the  Concord 
Monitor,  the  Portsmouth  Herald,  the 
Valley  News  of  Lebanon  and  the 
Eagle-Times  of  Claremont. 

—  AP 


Strikes  end  at 
three  CPFP  mills 

Montreal-based  Canadian  Pacific 
Forest  Products  Inc.  reported  that  full 
production  has  resumed  at  its  news¬ 
print  mills  in  Thunder  Bay,  Ont., 
Gatineau,  Que.,  and  Dalhousie,  N.B. 

The  mills  were  struck  by  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Paperworkers  Union  over  issues 
of  extending  running  time  by  reducing 
statutory  holiday  downtime,  greater 
flexibility  in  trade  work  and  efforts  to 
avoid  job-security  commitments  that 
CPFP  said  would  impair  its  competi¬ 
tiveness.  Earlier  resolution  of  the 
issues  by  the  CPU  and  Stone  Consoli¬ 
dated  failed  to  establish  pattern  con¬ 
tracts  as  in  years  past. 

CPFP  said  it  would  not  negotiate  its 
rights  to  planning  and  facilities  opera¬ 
tions  and  obtained  agreement  that 
preserves  its  flexibility  in  these  areas. 
The  company  further  noted  it  will  pro¬ 
ceed  with  final  work  on  its  new  Pon- 
deray  and  Gold  River  newsprint  mills, 
next  month’s  start-up  of  a  new  pulp 
plant  and  newsprint  machine  at  Thun¬ 
der  Bay  and  start-up  of  two  recycling 
facilities  at  Gatineau  and  Thunder 
Bay. 

Stauffer  Installs 
two  more  libraries 

Stauffer  Media  Systems,  Joplin, 
Mo.,  has  received  orders  for  its  Stauf¬ 
fer  Gold  Library  System  at  the  Log 
Cabin  Democrat,  Conway,  Ark.,  and 
the  Paris  (Tenn.)  Post-Intelligencer, 
bringing  the  number  of  users  to  64. 


Quark  offers 
new  products 

Denver-based  Quark  Inc.  an¬ 
nounced  it  will  soon  have  available 
DOS- Windows  3.0,  OS/2  and  Unix 
versions  of  QuarkXPress,  bringing 
the  popular  page  design  software  to 
PCs,  IBM  PS/2  machines  and  NeXT 
and  IBM  RS6000  computers. 

Introduction  of  the  new  versions  is 
also  expected  to  give  users  of  the 
Macintosh  version  easier  handling  of 
files  created  on  these  other  platforms. 

Quark  said  the  arrival  of  Windows 
3.0  was  necessary  to  put  Quark  onto 
PCs  owing  to  the  need  for  increased 
memory  and  improved  font  handling. 
Development  of  OS/2-Presentation 
Manager  and  RS6000  versions  are  the 
first  of  programs  Quark  is  creating  for 
and  with  IBM.  Beyond  multitasking 
in  OS/2-PM,  Quark  said  further  devel¬ 
opments  will  include  groupware  and 
data-exchange  software  to  link 
diverse  systems. 

In  addition.  Quark  offers,  on-line 
(free)  or  by  mail  ($25),  a  Freebies  3.0 
extension  to  users  now  under  war¬ 
ranty.  It  adds  eight  features  to 
XPress:  Make  Fraction,  Make  Price, 
Remove  Manual  Kerning,  Word  Space 
Tracking,  Windows,  Miscellaneous 
Preferences  Dialog  Box,  Value  Con¬ 
verter  and  Network  Palettes. 

Three  other  extensions  are  now 
available  in  a  QuarkXTras  package 
for  version  3.0:  Super  XTension, 
(Adobe  Screen  Angles  for  printing 
color  separations.  Print  Area  to  print 
a  selected  page  area.  Line  Check  to 
locate  typographically  undesirable 
lines.  Printer  Calibration  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  dot  gain.  Go  To  Page  to  dis¬ 
play  icons  to  navigate  through  a  docu¬ 
ment,  Graphic  List  to  list  and  find 
pictures  in  a  document),  Apple  Scan¬ 
ner  and  Sharp/Howtek  Scanner  to 
scan  images  while  in  QuarkXPress. 

Quark  supplies  a  catalog  of  third- 
party  developers  of  specialized  Xten- 
sions  to  QuarkXPress.  It  describes 
each  extension,  including  price,  and 
explains  how  to  become  a  Quark- 
XTension  developer. 

The  company  also  introduced 
QuarkLibraries,  special  QuarkX¬ 
Press  files  containing  collections  of 
encapsulated  PostScript  (EPS)  clip 
art  that  can  be  copied  into  QuarkX¬ 
Press  documents  for  subsequent  com¬ 
bination  and  modification.  By  open¬ 
ing  the  original  EPS  files  in  an  EPS 
illustration  program,  graphics  in  any 
QuarkLibrary  file  can  be  customized. 
The  initial  software  release  includes 
15  libraries. 
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Dialog  update 

Knight-Ridder’s  Dialog  Informa¬ 
tion  Services  Inc.  now  offers  the  full 
text  of  three  metro  dailies  in  its  Dialog 
OnDisc  line  of  CD-ROM  products. 
The  latest  addition,  the  Boston  Globe, 
dates  from  1986. 

The  Globe  joins  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  San  Jose  Mercury  News. 
The  LA  Times  disc  includes  the  mate¬ 
rial  in  all  three  daily  editions  as  well  as 
stories  from  the  Orange  County,  San 
Diego,  Chatsworth  and  Ventura  edi¬ 
tions.  Discs  for  all  three  papers  are 
updated  quarterly.  (On-line  material 
is  updated  daily.)  ^cing  varies  by 
paper. 

Dialog  also  has  added  three  busi¬ 
ness  pri^ucts  to  the  CD-ROM  family: 
Corporate  Affiliations  (combining 
Directory  of  Corporate  Affiliations 
and  International  Directory  of  Corpo¬ 
rate  Affiliations),  Trademarkscan- 
Federal  (Dialog’s  first  disc  with 
images)  and  Trademarkscan-State. 
Faster  and  easier  to  use  than  micro¬ 
film,  the  optical  discs  offer  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  on-line  searching  at  a  fixed 
price. 

Dialog  also  introduced  Dialog 
Menus  for  easy,  menu-based  access 
to  its  databases.  Formerly  a  part  of 
Dialog  Corporate  Connection,  the 
interface  is  now  available  to  all  sub¬ 


scribers,  who  are  afforded  the  same 
24-hour  customer  support. 

Access  to  Dialog  was  further 
broadened  by  availability  of  an  inter¬ 
face  allowing  Westlaw  subscribers  to 
find  Dialogdatabases  through  the 
Westlaw  directory  and  access  them 
with  familiar  Westlaw  logic  and  com¬ 
mands. 

Dialog  also  opened  its  proprietary 
Dialnet  telecommunications  network 
to  qualified  users  with  as  little  as  50 
hours  of  sustained  on-line  time  per 
month.  Supporting  asynchronous 
modems  up  to  9600  baud,  the  direct 
hook-up  offers  faster,  better  connec¬ 
tions.  Users  must  be  within  50  miles 
of  a  Dialnet  node  and  meet  certain 
equipment  requirements. 

For  business  information.  Dialog 
has  added  several  new  services:  Dia¬ 
log  Business  Connection  is  expanded 
to  include  information  on  1.3  million 
foreign  companies  and  additional  infor¬ 
mation  on  thousands  of  privately  held 
U.S.  firms;  Piers  Imports,  Piers 
Exports  and  Delphes  European  Busi¬ 
ness  provide  information  on  interna¬ 
tional  companies  and  trade;  the  com¬ 
plete  text  of  major  corporate  reports 
is  on  four  new  SEC  Online  databases; 
Teikoku  Databank:  Japanese  Compa¬ 
nies,  available  this  spring,  is  an 
English-language  segment  of  the 
Cosmos2  database  from  Teikoku 


Databank  Ltd.,  Japan’s  largest  credit 
reporting  organization. 

The  Japanese  database,  for  which 
Dialog  has  exclusive  distribution 
rights  outside  Japan,  consists  of  about 
50,000  companies  with  designated 
official  English  company  names  and 
which  conduct  business  overseas.  It 
will  be  updated  monthly  and  contains 
information  on  executives,  work 
force,  credit,  sales,  Japanese  SIC 
Code  and  financial  statements. 

Three  dailies  get 
Iris  printers 

Iris  Graphics,  a  Scitex  company, 
has  sold  inkjet  printers  to  three  more 
U.S.  dailies  for  the  generation  of  full- 
color  proofs  of  digital  image  files 
created  on  various  electronic  pre¬ 
press  systems.  The  machines  print  on 
most  water-accepting  substrates, 
including  newsprint. 

The  Boston  Globe  acquired  an  Iris 
3047  large-format  printer,  which 
images  an  area  up  to  34"  x  44".  Indi¬ 
ana’s  Evansville  Courier  and  India¬ 
napolis  Star  each  ordered  an  Iris  3024 
model,  which  prints  images  as  large  as 
24"  X  24". 

At  the  Globe  and  Courier,  Iris 
printers  will  operate  on  line  to  Scitex 
color  electronic  prepress  systems. 


No  waiting  ...  Available  Immediately! 

Goss  COLORUNER  PRESS 

BRAND  NEWB  STILL  IN  STORAGE 


OPTIMUM  COLOR  VERSATILITY 


•  Eliminates  newspaper  production 
dilemmas  that  reduce  paging  to  increase 
color,  or  sacrifice  color  to  increase  paging. 

•  Centralized  production  control. 

•  Optimum  print  quality  and  unsurpassed 
fiexibility. 


•  “Advanced  Press  Control  System”  (APCS) 
simplifies  press  setup  and  operations. 

•  Up  to  75,000  broadsheet  newspapers  per 
hour  straight  or  37,500  collect. 

•  50”  Goss  Running  Belt  Tension  RTFs 
improve  reelroom  efficiency. 


For  more  detailed  information,  call  Jules  Plangerc  III,  Asbury  Park  Press,  Neptune,  NJ,  (908)  922-6000. 
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Chicago  Sun-Times  lays  off  45 

But  Guild  initiates  plan  to  avoid  newsroom  cuts; 

25  top  management  execs  each  agree  to  give  back  a  week’s  pay 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  laid  off  45 
employees  starting  Feb.  7,  but  may 
have  avoided  newsroom  job  cuts  with 
a  plan  initiated  by  the  Newspaper 
Guild. 

Under  the  plan,  editorial  employ¬ 
ees  will  take  651  unpaid  days  off  over 
the  next  18  months,  although  most  of 
the  unpaid  leave  will  be  taken  before 
next  July  1. 

In  another  cost-cutting  measure, 
approximately  25  top  executives  will 
give  back  a  week’s  pay,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  spokesman  Charles  Champion 
said. 

“Executives  here  at  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  Co.  voluntarily  took  what 
equates  to  a  pay  cut,  a  giveback  of  a 
week’s  pay,”  he  said. 

At  a  union  meeting  Feb.  12,  Guild 
members  signed  pledge  cards  for  a 
wide  variety  of  leave  options.  The 
average  employee  would  take  two 
and  one-half  unpaid  days. 

Guild  unit  chairman  David  Robin¬ 
son  said  the  plan  is  intended  to  meet 


the  cost-savings  amount  management 
indicated  it  needed  to  achieve. 

Robinson  declined  to  give  that  fig¬ 
ure  but,  with  the  average  editorial  pay 
at  $190  a  day,  the  unpaid  leave  would 
save  about  $124,000.  In  addition,  the 
plan  assumes  that  seven  full-time 
employees  will  retire,  quit  or  take 
leaves  of  absence  as  planned. 

Robinson  said  the  plan  resulted 
from  discussion  intitiated  by  the 
union. 

“Last  week,  when  it  was  becoming 
fairly  apparent  to  one  and  all  that 
the  paper  was  considering  layoffs,  1 
went  [to]  the  editor,  Dennis  Britton, 
and  told  him  if  [layoffs]  were  in  fact 
imminent  and  he  was  interested  in 
discussing  other  ways  to  accomplish 
the  same  ends,  1  was  willing  to  discuss 
it,  too. 

“Three  minutes  later,  he  had  me 
back  in  his  office  with  the  labor  rela¬ 
tions  director  and  three  other”  man¬ 
agement  officials,  Robinson  said. 

At  the  time,  Robinson  had  no  spe¬ 
cific  plan,  but  the  union’s  grievance 
chairman,  Shane  Gericke,  mentioned 
that  he  and  others  in  the  newsroom 


were  interested  in  working  four-day 
weeks. 

Robinson  said  the  company 
declined  to  say  whether  newsroom 
layoffs  had  been  planned,  but  the 
Guild  believes  from  “a  half-dozen  to  a 
dozen”  employees  would  have  been 
laid  off  without  the  plan. 

The  agreement  is  not  a  contract  re¬ 
opener  and  cannot  be  used  as  prece¬ 
dent  by  either  side,  Robinson  said. 

“This  is  a  one-time-only  offer.” 

The  45  layoffs  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  newspaper  affected  all  depart¬ 
ments  and  “virtually  all  levels  of  man¬ 
agement  and  seniority,”  Champion 
said. 

In  addition  to  the  layoffs,  the  news¬ 
paper  will  not  fill  another  75  vacant 
positions.  Hiring  at  the  tabloid  has 
been  frozen  for  several  months. 

The  499,823-circulation  paper  has 
1,654  full-time  employees. 

In  a  statement,  Chicago  Sun-Times 
Co.  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  Sam  McKeel  blamed  the  mea¬ 
sures  on  the  newspaper  industry 
recession  in  general  and  falling  Sun- 
Times  ad  revenues  in  particular. 


Union  decertified  at  Detroit  papers 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

An  aggressive  management  cam¬ 
paign  paid  off  as  office,  advertising 
and  clerical  workers  at  the  Detroit 
Newspaper  Agency  voted  to  go  with¬ 
out  union  representation. 

In  a  Feb.  7  representation  election, 
the  workers  voted  177  for  no  union, 
113  for  representation  by  Newspaper 
Guild  Local  22  and  16  for  representa¬ 
tion  by  Teamsters  Local  372.  A  total 
of  320  employees  were  affected  by  the 
election. 

Since  Nov.  27, 1989,  when  business 
and  production  operations  of  the 
Detroit  News  and  Detroit  Free  Press 
were  merged  in  a  joint  operating 
agreement,  DNA  employees  have 
voted  against  union  representation  in 
four  of  seven  elections. 

In  several  cases,  the  employees  had 
been  organized  while  working  for  one 
of  the  papers  before  the  JOA. 

This  latest  election  of  office  work¬ 
ers  is  a  typical  example. 


The  former  Free  Press  employees 
had  all  been  represented  by  the  Guild. 
At  the  News,  finance  and  accounting 
department  employees  had  been  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  Teamsters,  while  the 
advertising  and  marketing  depart¬ 
ment  employees  were  non-union. 

DNA  vice  president  for  labor  rela¬ 
tions,  Timothy  Kelleher,  attributed 
the  no-union  vote  to  a  management 
campaign  of  frequent  meetings  and 
employee  involvement  in  salary  and 
benefits  issues. 

“We  had  an  awful  lot  of  meetings, 
talking  with  people  in  small  groups 
and  discussing  what  the  DNA  has 
done  since  November  1989,”  Kel¬ 
leher  said. 

Employees  were  involved  in  creat¬ 
ing  “salary  grades,”  scales  of  salaries 
with  minimum,  maximum  and  “mid¬ 
point”  amounts,  Kelleher  said.  Simi¬ 
lar  employee  groups  were  involved  in 
developing  job  performance  appraisal 
systems,  he  added. 


Salaries  were  also  raised  at  the  one- 
year  anniversary  of  the  JOA. 

In  another  vote  Feb.  7,  a  group  of 
145  circulation  clerical  workers  voted 
to  be  represented  by  the  Teamsters. 
The  vote  was  90  for  the  Teamsters,  45 
for  the  Guild  and  10  for  no  union. 

The  Teamsters  already  represented 
the  approximately  1,000  “external” 
circulation  drivers  and  workers. 
Their  representation  of  the  “inter¬ 
nal”  circulation  employees  had  been 
challenged  unsuccessfully  at  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  by 
the  Newspaper  Guild. 

Carrier  bill 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Senate  to  reduce  the 
legal  minimum  age  for  newspaper  car¬ 
riers  from  12  to  11  years. 

Sponsored  by  Sen.  Edwin  G.  Holl, 
the  bill  was  referred  to  the  Senate’s 
Labor  and  Industry  Committee. 
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Reporter  fired  for  giving  poiice  her  notes 

Editor  says  she  collaborated  with  police;  Guild  rep  denies  it 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Five  months  ago,  editors  at  the 
Macomb  (Mich.)  Daily  were  enraged 
that  a  police  detective  had  entered  a 
nearly  empty  newsroom  one  Satur¬ 
day  morning  and  seized  the  notes  of  a 
reporter  while  she  was  trying  to  reach 
her  supervisors  by  phone. 

The  newspaper  was  further  out¬ 
raged  a  few  days  later  when  the  police 
department  —  by  then  publicly  repri¬ 
manded  for  its  actions  by  the  county 
prosecutor  —  claimed  in  a  press 
release  that  the  reporter  had  agreed 


from  the  start  to  release  the  notes. 

On  Valentine’s  Day,  however, 
Macomb  Daily  editor  and  publisher 
Ben  Burns  fired  the  reporter,  Cindy 
Mooty,  charging  she  had  actively 
cooperated  in  getting  the  notes  to  the 
police. 

Bums  said  he  recently  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  Mooty  had  acted  improp- 


Help-wanted 
ad  index  shows 
improvement 

The  Help-Wanted  Advertising 
Index  has  shown  slight  improvement 
for  the  first  time  since  July  1990,  the 
Conference  Board  reported. 

The  seasonally  adjusted  Index  rose 
to  109  in  December,  one  point  above 
November’s  108.  However,  the  index 
still  stands  40  points  below  the  year- 
ago  Figure  of  149. 

“As  anticipated,  the  decline  in 
labor  market  conditions  has  slowed. 
The  uptick  in  help-wanted  advertising 
is  consistent  with  initial  claims  for 
unemployment  insurance,  which  also 
appear  to  have  stabilized  in  the  past 
month-and-a-half.  However,  it  will 
take  several  months  of  improvement 
to  signal  that  the  deterioration  in 
employment  in  the  past  two  years 
may  be  ending,’’  Ken  Goldstein,  Con¬ 
ference  Board  economist,  said. 


erly  after  reading  a  Warren  police 
report  on  the  incident. 

The  original  story  told  by  Mooty 
and  Daily  editors  went  like  this: 
Mooty  was  alone  in  the  newsroom 
Saturday  morning  Sept.  29,  when  a 
Warren  detective  arrived  with  a 
search  warrant  for  notes  of  interviews 
with  alleged  eyewitnesses  to  a  fatal 
drive-by  shooting. 

Mooty  said  she  had  told  the  detec¬ 
tive  he  could  not  have  the  notes. 

However,  as  she  called  managing 
editor  Karen  Pope,  the  detective 


opened  a  desk  drawer  and  found  the 
meticulously  labeled  notes.  He  left 
after  permitting  Mooty  to  make  a 
photocopy  of  the  notes  {E&P,  Oct. 
20,  1990  P.  23). 

However,  Burns  said  in  an  inter¬ 
view  that  that  was  not  how  the  inci¬ 
dent  had  really  developed. 

“The  [police]  reports  into  the  inci¬ 
dent  would  indicate  she  was  not  only 
very  cooperative  about  giving  the 
notes,  but  she  actively  arranged  for 
[the  detective]  to  be  at  the  building  at 
a  time  when  she  knew  her  supervisors 
would  not  be  there,”  Burns  said. 

In  fact,  the  detective  sent  to  get  the 
notes  got  lost  in  the  building,  and  had 
to  call  Mooty  for  help.  Burns  said. 

The  reporter  guided  the  detective 
to  the  newsroom  by  some  “back 
stairs,”  while  returning  by  a  more 
usual  route  herself.  Burns  said. 

Burns  said  that  in  a  meeting  he  held 
with  Mooty  and  Newspaper  Guild 
representatives,  Mooty  admitted 
helping  the  detective  to  reach  the 
newsroom. 

Later  in  the  day,  when  the  paper’s 
editors  were  making  efforts  to 
retrieve  the  notes,  Mooty  apparently 
called  to  warn  the  cops.  Burns  said. 

“One  of  the  memos  is  from  a  desk 
officer  who  reports  he  received  a 
call  —  after  1  had  contacted  the 
[county]  prosecutor’s  office  to  com¬ 
plain  about  this  —  from  somebody 
who  identified  herself  as  Cindy 
Mooty  and  said,  if  you  plan  to  copy 


the  notes,  you’d  better  do  it  soon 
because  her  supervisors  were  trying 
to  get  the  notes  back,”  Bums  said. 

The  newspaper  became  aware  of 
the  discrepancy  only  as  it  pressed  the 
Warren  Police  Department  for  a  writ¬ 
ten  apology  and  admission  that  the 
action  violated  the  federal  First 
Amendment  Privacy  Protection  Act, 
Burns  said. 

The  Newspaper  Guild  plans  to  file  a 
grievance  over  the  firing,  unit  chair¬ 
man  Gordon  Wilczynski  said. 

“We’re  claiming  she  did  not  coop¬ 
erate  with  the  police,”  Wilczynski 
said.  “She  has  never  had  a 
problem  .  .  .  and  she  has  a  good 
reputation.” 

Mooty,  reached  by  telephone  at  her 
home,  declined  to  comment  exten¬ 
sively. 

“He  [Bums]  can  say  whatever  he 
wants,  but  my  union  has  asked  me  not 
to  make  any  comment,”  she  said. 


Papers  lay  off 
more  staffers 

The  Tribune-Democrat  in  Johns¬ 
town,  Pa.,  said  it  laid  off  seven  mem¬ 
bers  of  its  news  staff,  and  two  subur¬ 
ban  Pittsburgh  newspapers  owned  by 
Gannett  Co.  said  they  have  laid  off 
nine  workers. 

The  Johnstown  layoffs  brought  to 
15  the  number  of  positions  cut 
throughout  the  newspaper’s  opera¬ 
tion  in  recent  weeks.  Publisher  Pam 
Mayer  noted  the  general  slowdown  in 
the  industry. 

“It  happens  everywhere,  it  is  hap¬ 
pening  everywhere  and  hopefully  this 
will  be  it,”  she  said. 

In  Allegheny  County,  editor  Jennie 
Phipps  of  the  Valley  News  Dispatch, 
an  afternoon  daily,  cited  “tough  eco¬ 
nomic  times”  in  the  nine  layoffs.  The 
paper  also  publishes  the  weekly 
North  Hill  News  Record. 

The  layoffs  bring  the  total  cutback 
since  last  October  to  12,  the  editor 
said.  The  nine  laid-off  workers 
included  one  editorial  employee  each 
at  the  News  Dispatch  and  News 
Record  and  seven  advertising  and 
production  workers  at  the  News  Dis¬ 
patch. 

—  AP 


Later  in  the  day,  when  the  paper’s  editors  were 
making  efforts  to  retrieve  the  notes,  Mooty  apparentiy 
caiied  to  warn  the  cops.  Burns  said. 
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Cost 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


resources,”  but  disclosed  no  hard  fig¬ 
ures  relating  to  war  coverage. 

The  Times  had  eight  people  posi¬ 
tioned  in  the  Middle  East  as  of  Feb.  7, 
according  to  Nielsen,  not  including 
the  “handful”  of  stringers  it  has 
there. 

The  Times  is  one  of  several  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  which  has  its  own  peo¬ 
ple  working  in  the  region,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  member  of  several 
outside  news  services  actively  cover¬ 
ing  the  war  on  an  around-the-clock, 
day-to-day  basis,  including  the  AP. 

“The  New  York  Times’  greatest 
strength  is  its  own  news-gathering 
staff  and  their  ability  to  report  and 
interpret  in  depth,”  Nielsen  said. 

As  of  Feb.  11,  Times  Mirror  Co. 
had  the  following  representation  in 
the  Middle  East:  17  correspondents 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  eight 
with  Newsday  of  Long  Island,  N.Y., 
and  New  York  Newsday  and  four  with 
the  Baltimore  Sun. 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  which  owns  82 
daily  newspapers  including  USA 
Today,  had  a  total  staff  of  15  in  Saudi 
Arabia  as  of  Feb.  8,  according  to 
spokesperson  Celeste  James. 

Special  wartime  correspondents, 
many  of  whom  have  had  previous 
experience  covering  international 
conflicts,  are  reporting  from  the 
region  for  the  Gannett  chain,  accord¬ 
ing  to  James. 

In  regard  to  costs,  James  said  Gan¬ 
nett  is  “using  whatever  resources 
available  to  send  crews  over.” 

Increased  costs  do  not  stop  with 
paychecks  and  satellite  relays, 
though;  many  papers  have  seen  their 
circulations  go  through  the  roof  since 
war  started,  and  with  the  increased 
circulation  has  come  still  more 
increased  costs. 

Historically,  a  news  story  with  the 
scope  and  importance  of  a  war 
increases  the  public’s  interest  and, 
coincidentally,  the  sale  of  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  New  York  Times  is  among  the 
papers  that  saw  a  jump  in  their  circu¬ 
lation  after  the  war  began.  Nielsen 
said  that  on  Jan.  18,  the  Times’  daily 
circulation  had  increased  by  82,000 
copies  for  the  day. 

The  Times  has  since  returned  to  its 
normal  daily  circulation  of  1.1  mil¬ 
lion,  according  to  Nielsen. 

Times  Mirror  papers  also  saw 
increases  in  circulation  at  its  papers 
after  war  broke  out,  according  to 
spokesperson  Suzanne  Hovdey. 

The  circulation  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  for  example,  hit  an  all-time 
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high  of  more  than  1.33  million  for  a 
single  day  the  week  war  broke  out,  an 
increase  of  nearly  100,000  copies 
above  its  normal  1 .2  million  daily  cir¬ 
culation.  Street  sales  were  up  by  as 
much  as  60,000  for  one  day  during  the 
same  week. 

While  the  Times  has  not  hired  addi¬ 
tional  news  staff  to  cover  the  war,  it 
has  had  to  hire  additional  support 
staff  for  services  such  as  delivery  and 
security,  Hovdey  said. 

The  Morning  Call  of  Allentown, 
Pa.,  a  Times  Mirror  paper  with  a  nor¬ 
mal  daily  circulation  of  approxi¬ 
mately  138,000,  saw  a  12,000-13,000 
jump  in  its  daily  circulation  in  mid- 
January. 

Newsday  and  New  York  Newsday 
had  already  seen  increases  in  their 
circulation  partly  as  a  result  of  a  strike 
at  the  New  York  Daily  News  that 
began  last  October,  but  the  papers 
saw  an  additional  increase  in  daily 
circulation  of  75,000  on  both  Jan.  17 
and  18,  according  to  Hovdey. 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
also  a  Times  Mirror  paper,  has  added 
30,000  to  its  daily  press  run  since  mid- 
January,  Hovdey  said. 

None  of  the  organizations  E&P 
talked  with  had  in  place  a  policy  of 
paying  staff  more  salary  or  wage  for 
working  in  the  war  zone,  such  as  the 
U.S.  military’s  policy  of  giving  “com¬ 
bat  pay”  to  soldiers  during  wartime 
service,  but  Hovdey  said  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  had  seen  an  increase  in  insurance 
rates  for  its  employees  currently 
working  in  the  Middle  East. 

Redesigned 
Sunday  paper 

Calling  it  “tomorrow’s  newspaper 
today,”  the  Ottawa  (Canada)  Citizen 
has  launched  a  redesigned  version  of 
its  two-year-old  Sunday  edition. 

Noting  the  original  Sunday  paper 
was  designed  “in  something  of  a 
hurry”  since  is  started  almost  the 
same  time  as  the  tabloid  Ottawa  Sun¬ 
day  Sun,  editor  Gordan  Fisher  said  it 
was  “just  a  bit  less  than  a  full  meal.” 

The  new  look  includes  more  in- 
depth  articles  focusing  on  the  envi¬ 
ronment,  world  affairs,  the  economy 
and  the  arts. 

or  particular  note  was  the  “Our 
Planet”  section  devoted  to  the  envi¬ 
ronment,  medicine,  science,  technol¬ 
ogy  and  the  economy.  The  Feb.  3 
section  included  features  on  the  need 
for  more  recycling  of  garbage,  an 
urban  naturalist’s  walk  in  a  winter 
wonderland  and  the  use  of  environ¬ 
mental  terrorism  in  the  Gulf  war. 

—  AP 


Campus 

(Continued  from  page  23) 


it  at  all. 

“It  can  be  concluded  that  the  staff 
feels  that  censorship  of  ‘politically 
incorrect’  views  is  their  right,”  Butler 
charged.  “The  ‘Thought  Police’  have 
been  exposed  and  have  just  incrimi¬ 
nated  themselves  ....  It  is  my 
desire  that  issues  are  presented  to  me 
in  an  objective  manner  so  I  may  form 
my  own  opinions.  I  don’t  need  the 
‘Thought  Police’  of  the  Aggie  to  pro¬ 
tect  me  by  suppressing  the  ‘politically 
incorrect’  propaganda.” 

Butler’s  11 -inch  letter  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  eight-inch  editor’s  note, 
a  rebuttal  from  the  Aggie  editors. 
They  indicated  they  had  not  offered 
balanced  coverage  because  there  had 
been  no  pro- war  demonstrations. 

“We  do  not  create  the  events — we 
simply  report  them,”  the  editors 
wrote. 

“Clearly,  the  editorial — which 
criticized  President  Bush’s  attitude 
on  the  war — was  the  opinion  of  our 
editorial  board,  as  are  all  Aggie  edito¬ 
rials,”  the  editors  note  continued. 
“As  for  offering  ‘significant  input’  on 
the  war  itself,  the  Aggie  has  for 
months  devoted  numerous  column 
inches  expressing  our  opposition  to 
U.S.  action  in  the  Gulf. 

“Finally,  if  it  were  our  desire  to 
censor  all  opinions  with  which  we  did 
not  agree,  as  Butler’s  letter  alleges, 
then  we  would  not  have  printed  Mr. 
Bush’s  letter,  or  countless  others  that 
have  run  on  our  opinion  pages  all 
year.” 

A  letter  in  the  same  Jan.  22  edition 
called  upon  readers  to  “throw  down 
our  arrogance  and  look  at  the  war 
through  the  eyes  of  a  soldier.  This  war 
would  not  end  if  every  person  in 
America  ran  out  into  the  streets  and 
protested.  It  would  only  hurt  the  sol¬ 
diers.” 

Several  other  letters  also  pleaded 
for  readers  to  support  American  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  Gulf.  Wrote  one  reader: 
“Do  we  really  think  that  huge,  even 
violent  protests  are  going  to  influence 
President  Bush  to  pull  troops  out  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  especially  now  that  the 
conflict  has  come  to  blows?” 

The  Aggie,  published  Monday 
through  Friday  during  the  academic 
year  and  twice  a  week  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  is  operated  by  college  students 
who  are  paid  for  their  work.  UC  Davis 
has  no  journalism  school. 

The  paper’s  masthead  proclaims, 
“Serving  UC  Davis  and  Yolo  County 
since  1915.” 
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deputy  editorial  director  and  Society 
of  Professional  Journalists  National 
Freedom  of  Information  chairman, 
who  planned  to  attach  comments 
from  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  to  his  testimony;  Major 
Gen.  Winant  Sidle,  U.S.  Army  (Ret.), 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
investigation  of  U.S.  news  policy 
during  the  invasion  of  Grenada;  Col. 
Harry  G.  Summers  Jr.,  U.S.  Army 
(Ret.),  veteran  combat  officer  and 
member  of  the  20th  Century  Fund 
task  force  on  the  military  and  the 
media;  Barry  Zorthian,  chief  public 
affairs  officer  in  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Vietnam  1964-68;  and  Fred  Hoffman, 
chairman  of  the  Pentagon  investiga¬ 
tion  of  U.S.  news  policy  during  the 
invasion  of  Panama,  also  a  deputy 
undersecretary  of  defense  for  public 
affairs  and  an  Associated  Press 
reporter  for  25  years. 

LSU  book  reports 
ad  graduate 
students  declining 

The  number  of  advertising  graduate 
students  in  American  colleges  and 
universities  is  decreasing,  according 
to  the  1991  edition  of  Where  Shall  /  Go 
to  College  to  Study  Advertising? 

The  drop  appears  to  be  a  two-year 
trend;  enrollment  in  master’s  and 
doctoral  programs  has  dropped  from 
1,480  in  1989  to  1,036  this  year, 
according  to  the  booklet  published  by 
Louisiana  State  University  in  Baton 
Rouge. 

The  number  of  degree  holders  fell 
slightly  to  7,343  from  last  year’s 
7,359,  according  to  the  report. 

Yellow  Ribbon 
special  section 

Thousands  of  readers  responded  to 
a  request  by  The  Record  of  Bergen 
County,  N.J.,  to  support  those  serv¬ 
ing  in  the  Middle  East  by  listing  their 
names  on  a  special  “Yellow  Rib¬ 
bons”  section  of  a  recent  edition  of 
the  paper. 

A  total  of  7,585  names  were  listed  in 
the  special  section. 

The  Record  charged  readers  $2  per 
listing,  half  of  which  was  contributed 
to  the  American  Red  Cross  Service  to 
Military  Families;  the  other  half  went 
toward  the  cost  of  producing  the  sec¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  paper. 


OPC  protest 
press  restrictions 
in  Persian  Guif 

The  Overseas  Press  Club  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  which  represents  journalists  in 
the  U.S.  and  throughout  the  world, 
recently  sent  a  letter  to  Secretary  of 
Defense  Richard  Cheney  which 
addressed  concerns  that  “restrictions 
on  the  press  established  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  are  prevent¬ 
ing  Americans  from  learning  many 


important  details  about  what  really  is 
happening  in  the  war  zone.” 

The  letter  cited  such  incidents  as 
the  harassment  of  reporters,  the 
withdrawal  of  reporters’  credentials, 
conflicting  reports  from  the  Pentagon 
and  Saudi  Arabia  and  delays  in  trans¬ 
mission  of  news  reports. 

“All  of  this  makes  it  difficult  for 
responsible  journalists  to  do  their 
jobs,”  the  letter  said. 

The  letter  called  on  Cheney  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  end  the 
“excessively  restrictive  regulations” 
which  handicap  journalists. 


PUBLIC  AUCTION 


R«t  BASIX  COMMUNICATIONS  DIVISION  OF  PACKARD  PRESS 


Auctioneers/ Appraisers 


WIU  SIU  TUESDAY,  MARCH  19, 1991  AT  11  A.M. 

AT  100  CENTRAL  AVE.  (BLDG.  85),  SOUTH  KEARNY,  NEW  JERSEY 


WEB  &  SHEET  FH)  OFFSET  PRiNUNGPLMT 


BINDERY 


(2)  WEB  PRESSES 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  6-UNIT  PRESS  35*  WEB  X  22-3/4*  CUTOFF 
W/BRUSH  DAMPENING  4  (2)  COMBINATION  FOLDEM;  (1) 
COMMUNITY  SC  (1)  SUBURBAN  AND  MANY  EXTRAS  NARRIS- 
COTTRELL  V-22  4-UNIT  PRESS  36*  WEB  X  22-3/4*  CUTOFF 
W/JF-4  A  JF-10  COMBINATION  FOLDERS 


lc|  CUEET  EEIL  DDE€€EC«MILLERTP38  2-COLOR  OFSETPCRFECTING 
191  DIIEBI  rEU  rKB3>E3:pRESS;  (2)  ATF-DAVIDSON  2-COLOR 
OFFSET;  AB  DICK  375QPC  SINGLE  COLOR  OFFSET;  HAMADA  600QT  SINGLE 
COLOR  OFFSET. 

DIM  l>EDV  EAIIIDBAEMT*  CONSOUDATED/OSAKO  SUPER  JETSTREAM 
DINIIEKY  EllUlrinBIll*  230  multi  headsaddle  stitcher  w/6- 

POCKET  FEEDERS,  COVER  FEEDER,  3  KNIFE  TRIMMER  W/4th  A  Sih  KNIFE 

(3)  POWER  PAPER  CUTni»:{lf^,1!i2!S^SS!£KU 

1-HARRIS/SEYBOLD  CITATION  CLB-S  -40"  W/MKROCUT;  1-BAUMFOLDER 
BAUMCUT  3050-30-1/2" 


(2)FOLDBRS  •  PREP BQUIPMENT TYPiSETTING  EQUIPMENT  • 
LiH  TRUCKS  4  CNARGERS  •U)  AIR  COMPRESSORS  LARGE 
QUANTITY  EXECUTIVE  WOOD  FURNITURE 


INSPICTION:  9  A.M.  DAY  OF  SALE  OR 
BY  APPOINTMENT 


CONTAa  AUaiONEER 


ILLUSTRATED  DETAILED  BROCHURE 


DIRECTIONS!  N.J.  TPKE.  EXIT  15E,  TAKE  U.S.  1A9  TRUCK  RTE.  NORTH  OVER 
DRAWBRIDGE  (1/8  MILE]  TO  CENTRAL  AVE.  (2nd  RIGHT],  TAKE  RIGHT  FORK 
(1/2  MILE]  TO  2nd  GUARD  HOUSE  ENTRANCE,  SALE  IN  BLDG.85 
HRMS  OF  SALE!  25%  MINIMUM  DEPOSIT  CASH  OR  aRTIFIED  FUNDS  PAYABLE 
TO  DALEY-HODKIN  CORP.,  ADDITIONAL  HRMS  ANNOUNaD  AT  SALE. 
AUaiONEERS  ADDRESS:  135  PINLAWN  ROAD,  MELVILLE,  LI.,  N.Y.  11747 
TELEPHONE:  (516)  293-0200  FAX:  (516)  293-0328 
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SYNPICATES/NEWS  SERVICES  - 

Big  response  to  comics  section  changes 


By  David  Astor 

About  10,200  readers  phoned  the 
Washington  Post  as  of  February  18 
after  the  newspaper  introduced  a 
revamped  Sunday  comics  section 
February  10. 

Rather  than  just  waiting  for  com¬ 
ments  to  come  in,  the  Post  took  the 
unusual  step  of  publishing  a  daily  note 
containing  an  800  number  and  address 
comics  readers  could  call  or  write. 

Post  consumer  promotion  manager 
Kathy  Soulia  wasn’t  surprised  at  the 
large  response.  “Comics  are  really 
well  read,”  she  said.  “People  have  a 
high  level  of  involvement  with  them. 
They’re  the  one  thing  readers  can 
count  on  to  brighten  their  day.” 

She  added,  “People  are  uncomfort¬ 
able  with  change.  We  wanted  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  steam  valve  ....  People 
appreciated  the  fact  that  there  was 
somewhere  [specific]  they  could 
call.” 

The  revamping  of  the  section 
included  the  addition  of  five  comics, 
the  dropping  of  three  comics  that  ran 
regularly  and  several  others  that  ran 
occasionally,  the  placement  of  five 
comics  rather  than  four  on  some 
pages  (via  shrinking  strips  and  laying 
out  one  vertically),  the  reduction  of 
total  pages  from  14  to  12,  and  the 
grouping  of  kid-oriented  comics  in  the 
second  part  of  the  section. 

Indeed,  niaking  the  section  more 
appealing  to  youngsters  was  a  prime 
reason  for  the  changes. 

“We’re  interested  in  giving  chil¬ 
dren  and  teen-agers  as  many  reasons 
as  possible  to  get  into  the  paper,”  said 
Post  assistant  managing  editor  Polly 
Povejsil. 

She  noted  that  several  of  the  five 
comics  new  to  the  Post  have  large  kid 
readerships.  Those  added  included 


Writers’  son  is  dead 

The  Massachusetts  man  who  set 
himself  on  fire  February  18  in  an 
apparent  protest  against  the  Persian 
Gulf  war  was  the  son  of  Boston  Globe 
restaurant  critic  Robert  Levey  and 
the  stepson  of  Globe/Washington  Post 
Writers  Group  columnist  Ellen  Good¬ 
man,  according  to  press  reports. 

Thirty-year-old  Gregory  Levey 
was  holding  a  hand-lettered  sign 
reading  “peace”  as  he  died  on  the 
Amherst  town  common.  He  stopped 
witnesses  from  coming  to  his  aid. 


The  first  page  of  the  Post's  February  10 
Sunday  comics  section  announces  the 
changes  and  lists  the  800  number. 


“Teenage  Mutant  Ninja  Turtles” 
from  Creators  Syndicate,  “Big  Nate” 
by  Lincoln  Peirce  of  United  Feature 
Syndicate,  “Comics  for  Kids”  by  Bob 
Weber,  Jr.  of  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  “When  I  Was  Short  ...”  by 
Michael  Fry  and  Guy  Vasilovich  of 
King,  and  “Wit  of  the  World”  from 
the  Cartoonists  &  Writers  Syndicate. 

The  three  dropped  were  “Gasoline 
Alley”  by  Jim  Scancarelli  of  Tribune 
Media  Services,  “Mark  Trail”  by  Ed 
Dodd  and  Jack  Elrod  of  King’s  North 
America  Syndicate,  and  “Steve  Roper 
&  Mike  Nomad”  by  John  Saunders 
and  Fran  Materaof  NAS.  All  are  con¬ 
tinuity  comics,  which  tend  to  have 
older  readerships.  But  a  number  of 
other  story  strips  remain  in  the  Post. 

Povejsil  said  the  decisions  on  which 
comics  to  drop  were  based  partially, 
but  by  no  means  entirely,  on  the 


A  Copley  cartoonist 

Chris  Britt  of  the  Houston  Post  has 
joined  Copley  News  Service’s  group  of 
syndicated  political  cartoonists, 
according  to  editorial  director 
Nanette  Wiser. 

Britt,  a  native  of  Arizona,  was  for¬ 
merly  editorial  cartoonist  at  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  Union. 


An  inside  page  with  the  new  five-strip 
format  includes  the  'Teenage  Mutant 
Ninja  Turtles'  and  'Comics  for  Kids' 
features  added  this  month. 

results  of  a  reader  survey  conducted 
about  a  year  ago. 

Cutting  the  number  of  pages  from 
14  to  12  wasn’t  an  original  aim  of  the 
revamping,  she  continued,  but  it  was 
later  decided  that  reducing  the  Sun¬ 
day  comics  section  would  be  one  way 
for  the  Post  to  save  money  during  the 
recession. 

Povejsil  noted  that  placing  five 
strips  rather  than  four  on  some  of  the 
pages  prevented  the  loss  of  more 
comics  in  the  Post  —  one  of  a  number 
of  newspapers  which  have  shrunk 
comics  in  order  to  keep  as  many  as 
possible. 

But  many  of  the  8()0-number  callers 
—  who  spoke  to  live  operators  work¬ 
ing  for  a  service  bureau  hired  by  the 
Post  —  were  not  pleased  with  this 
new  format,  said  Povejsil.  She  did 
note  that  any  paper  making  changes  in 
its  comics  is  going  to  get  a  lot  of  nega¬ 
tive  feedback. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Cartoonist  to  speak 

“The  Family  Circus”  creator  Bil 
Keane  of  King  Features  Syndicate  will 
be  the  banquet  speaker  February  26  at 
the  Inland  Press  Association  meeting 
in  Scottsdale.  He  is  an  Arizona  resi¬ 
dent. 
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Flora  Lewis  is  writing  a  weekly 
column  on  international  issues  for  the 
New  York  Times  Syndicate. 

The  Paris-based  Lewis  was  the  for¬ 
eign  affairs  columnist  for  the  New 
York  Times  and  New  York  Times  News 
Service  from  1980  through  the  end  of 
last  year. 

She  has  also  been  the  Times’  Euro¬ 
pean  diplomatic  correspondent  and 


Column  on  Midwest 

A  twice-weekly  column  about  the 
social  and  political  culture  of  “Ameri¬ 
ca’s  heartland”  is  being  self-syndi¬ 
cated. 

“The  Midwest  Journal”  is  by  31- 
year-old  Michael  Gai^f,  who  has 
worked  for  dailies  in  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Texas,  and  California.  He  was  most 
recently  deputy  editorial  page  editor 
for  the  now-defunct  Los  Angeles  Her¬ 
ald  Examiner. 

The  Illinois  native  —  who  studied 
journalism  and  political  science  at 
Indiana’s  Ball  State  University  —  is 
based  at  28441  Eldorado  PI.,  Lathrup 
Village,  Mich.  48076. 


Paris  bureau  chief. 

The  award-winning  Lewis  has  writ¬ 
ten  for  a  number  of  other  newspapers 
and  magazines  and  authored  three 
books. 


Self-syndicated  cartoonist  Dan 
Rosandich  has  started  a  new  service 
■  called  “Faxtoons.” 

Rosandich  is  making  himself  avail¬ 
able  for  special  requests  from  news¬ 
papers  which  need  a  quick  cartoon  or 
humorous  illustration  to  accompany 
any  type  of  editorial  copy  or  serve  as 
filler  material. 

A  newspaper  calls  Rosandich  to 
describe  the  work  it  needs,  the  car¬ 
toonist  faxes  over  a  rough  for 
approval,  and  then  a  final  inking  is 
done  and  shipped  by  mail  or  Federal 
Express. 

In  other  news,  Rosandich's 
“Mums  the  Word”  panel  will  appear 
in  the  premiere  issue  of  the  Tomor¬ 
row’s  Comics  publication. 

Rosandich  is  based  at  Great  Lakes 
Features,  Box  410,  Chassell,  Mich. 
49916-0410. 


‘Faxtoons’  launched 


(Continued  from  previous  page) 

A  compilation  of  the  comments 
made  by  the  10,200  callers  was  being 
analyzed  by  the  Post  as  E&P  went  to 
press;  details  of  this  report  will  appear 
in  an  upcoming  issue. 

Soulia  said  the  person  overseeing 
the  promotion  connected  to  the  Sun¬ 
day  comics  changes  was  Candace 
Medd,  a  Post  director  in  the  areas  of 
circulation,  sales  development,  and 
marketing. 

There  was  no  major  revamping  of 
the  Post’s  three  daily  comics  pages 
besides  the  addition  of  “Turtles,” 
“Nate,”  and  “Short”  to  replace 
“Gasoline,”  “Trail,”  and  “Nomad.” 
Povejsil  did  note  that  the  Friday  com¬ 
ics  will  now  start  on  a  section  front. 


ATTRACTING  READERS  ISN'T  BLACK  AND  WHITE 


RO.  Box  190  •  San  Diego,  CA  92112 

•Alaska,  California,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect  (619)  293-1818. 


Lewis  is  writing  coiumn  for  NYTS 


You  hue!  Here's  the  way  to  do  it.  With  our  Color  Foto 
Service.  Full-color  photos  for  our  weekly  Food  Mini  and 
Travel  Mini  services.  Plus  the  perfect  exposure  for  most  of 
our  special  ad  packages,  including  Spring  Fashion,  Spring 
Home  Improvement,  Travel,  Brides  and  Bouquets, 
Christmas  and  Fall  Fashion.  Our  Color  Foto  Service  also 
offers  entertainment  caricatures  by  Jim  Hummel. 


You  can  use  the  Color  Foto  Service  as  a  supplement  to 
our  packages.  Or  just  by  itself.  Either  way,  we'll  send  you  a 
color  negative  or  a  transparency  of  exactly  what  you  want 
for  a  lot  less  than  the  cost  of  a  stock  service  or  a  free-lance 
photographer. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555*  to  order.  You'll  see  what  a 
snap  it  is  to  develop  readership  and  enlarge  revenues. 
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Sparks  is  offering  two  comic  panels  and  two  strips 


Two  comic  panels  and  two  strips 
are  being  offered  by  Sparks  Syndica¬ 
tion. 

The  “EnviroHints”  panel  and  “On 
the  Way  Out”  strip  are  both  by  com¬ 
edy  writer  Craig  Rogers,  who  has 
written  material  for  Saturday  Night 
Live's  Dana  Carvey  as  well  as 
screenplays.  The  Houston  native, 
who  was  raised  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area,  studied  art  and  comedy 
writing  at  California  State  University 
in  Chico  and  television  and  film  pro¬ 
duction  at  UCLA. 

Rogers’  two  comics  are  the  latest  in 
a  series  of  environmentally  oriented 
features  introduced  by  various  syndi¬ 
cates  during  the  past  couple  of  years 
(see  E&P,  December  8,  1990). 

Another  Sparks  panel  is  the  offbeat 
“Crazy  Zoo”  by  Hsiao  Yen  Chung. 
“Loic,”  as  he  is  known,  is  only  in  his 
mid-20s  but  has  already  published  six 
books,  done  cartoons  for  the  China 
Times,  drawn  a  strip  called  “Rocky” 
which  runs  in  China,  released  a  music 
album,  written  for  the  screen,  and 
more. 

The  other  strip  is  “Spot,”  which 
stars  a  dog  who  literally  looks  like  a 
spot.  The  Joe  Zeis/Donald  Vanozi 
comic  has  run  for  five  years  in  the 
National  Enquirer,  according  to 
Sparks. 
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Some  fowl  play  in  'Crazy  Zoo' 
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On  the  way  out  of  view  in  'On  the  Way  Out. 


Zeis  is  a  free-lance  advertising 
artist  and  founder  of  an  outdoor 
advertising  company.  The  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  resident  attended  Bucks  College 
and  the  New  York  City-based  School 
of  Visual  Arts. 

Vanozi  is  the  supervising  graphic 
artist  for  the  New  Jersey  State 
Department  of  Human  Services  and 
creator  of  the  New  Jersey  Fun  Book 
of  cartoons  that  explains  state  gov¬ 
ernment  to  children.  The  Trenton 
resident  has  done  cartoons  for  the 
San  Diego  Union  and  various  other 
newspapers. 

Sparks  is  based  at  P.O.  Box  807, 
Felton,  Calif.  95018. 

Another  ‘Calvin’  win 

“Calvin  and  Hobbes”  by  Bill  Wat- 
terson  of  Universal  Press  Syndicate 
has  racked  up  yet  another  comics  poll 
victory,  this  time  at  the  Akron  (Ohio) 
Beacon  Journal. 

The  next  two  favorites  among  the 
5,410  reader  respondents  were  “For 
Better  or  For  Worse”  by  Lynn  John¬ 
ston  of  Universal  and  “Peanuts”  by 
Charles  M.  Schulz  of  United  Feature 
Syndicate. 

At  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post, 
“Prince  Valiant”  by  John  Cullen 
Murphy  and  Cullen  Murphy  of  King 
Features  Syndicate  was  reinstated 
afte-  numerous  reader  complaints. 

The  paper  had  dropped  several 
strips  from  its  Sunday  comics  section 
while  giving  “The  Mini  Page”  by 
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Hitting  the  'Spot'  results  in  a  black  hole. 
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A  pool  fool  in  'EnviroHints.' 

Betty  Debnam  of  Universal  a  new 
“colorful  treatment,”  according  to 
Post  editor  Robert  Laska. 

Laska  said  he  found  it  “somewhat 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  ‘Prince 
Valiant’  comic  strip  is  the  only  reason 
for  purchasing  a  Sunday  newspaper 
jammed  with  local  news  and  features, 
plus  all  those  advertising  circulars 
and  coupons.” 

Bridgeport  resident  Bill  Crouch,  Jr. 
—  who  has  authored  or  co-authored 
several  cartoon-related  books  — 
responded  with  a  letter  stating  that  a 
“good  Sunday  comics  section  is 
indeed  a  very  valid  reason  to  buy  the 
Post.” 

Crouch  criticized  the  dropping  of 
strips  from  the  section,  which  he  said 
“used  to  be  eight  pages  long  and  now 
even  with  ‘The  Mini  Page’  is  only  six 
pages  long.” 


Two  winners  picked 

Two  winners  have  been  chosen 
from  more  than  2,800  entrants  to  the 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Sisters  Syndicate  is  distributing  three  new  features 


JVliR  PONDERS  THAT  A6E 
OLD  QUESTION: 
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The  'Tyler'  comic  strip  by  Horvath. 


(Continued  from  previous  page) 
“Create  the  Comics  of  the  ’90s'’  ama¬ 
teur  cartoonist  contest  co-sponsored 
by  King  Features  Syndicate  and  USA 
Weekend. 

They  were  30-year-old  graphic 
designer  Paul  Horvath  of  Ohio  in  the 
comic  strip  category  and  25-year-old 
art  director  Glenn  McCoy,  who 
works  for  the  Belleville  (Ill.)  News- 
Democrat,  in  the  comic  panel  cate¬ 
gory. 

The  winners  studied  for  a  week 
with  “Beetle  Bailey’’/“Hi  and  Lois” 
creator  Mort  Walker,  attended  a  car¬ 
toonists’  luncheon  hosted  by  King 
president  Joseph  D’Angelo  at  New 
York  City’s  Palm  restaurant,  met 
with  King  comics  editor  Jay  Ken¬ 
nedy,  and  more. 

One-hundred  runners-up  were 
given  copies  of  Judith  O’Sullivan’s 
The  Great  American  Comic  Strip: 
One  Hundred  Years  of  Comic  Art 
(Bulfmch  Press,  1990). 

Runners-ups  and  other  entrants 
included  clerks,  electricians,  house¬ 
wives,  lawyers,  police  officers,  retir¬ 
ees,  etc.  —  with  almost  a  third  wo¬ 
men. 

“The  overall  quality  was  compar¬ 
able  to  that  of  the  nearly  5,000  unso¬ 
licited  submissions  King  gets  each 
year;  about  10%  had  highly  developed 
skills,”  said  a  syndicate  spokesper- 


They’re  with  Copley 

Editorial  cartoonist  Mike  Thomp¬ 
son  has  joined  the  Copley-owned 
Springfield  (Ill.)  State  Journal-Regis¬ 
ter  and  is  being  syndicated  by  Copley 
News  Service. 

Thompson,  26,  is  the  State  Journal- 
Register’s  first  on-staff  cartoonist. 
The  award-winning  University  of 
Wisconsin  graduate  was  previously 
the  editorial  cartoonist  for  the  now- 
defunct  St.  Louis  Sun. 

In  other  news,  Molly  Woulfe  has 
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McCoy's  'Noops.' 


D'Angelo,  Horvath,  McCoy,  Walker. 

joined  Copley  News  Service’s  Chi¬ 
cago  regional  bureau  to  cover  arts  and 
entertainment. 

Woulfe  —  who  replaces  Pat  Colan¬ 
der,  now  managing  editor  of  the 
Copley-owned  Wheaton  (Ill.)  Daily 
Journal  —  was  a  reporter  for  the 
living  section  of  the  Joliet  (Ill.)  Her¬ 
ald-News. 

She  has  also  written  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  the  Sunday  Tribune 
in  Dublin,  where  she  lived  for  two 
years. 

Woulfe  has  a  bachelor’s  degree 
from  St.  Mary’s  College,  Notre 
Dame,  and  a  master’s  in  journalism 


Several  other  features  are  now 
being  offered  by  the  Sisters  Syndicate, 
which  began  last  year. 

One  of  them  is  “Handyma’am,”  a 
weekly  do-it-yourself  column  which 
explains  repair,  construction,  and 
decorating  projects.  It  also  answers 
reader  questions  about  home  and 
appliance  repair  and  auto  mainte¬ 
nance. 

The  columnist  is  Beverly  DeJulio,  a 
home  repair  expert  who  appears  on 
ABC’s  Home  program,  the  nationally 
syndicated  Live  —  Regis  &  Kathie 
Lee,  dind  AM  Indiana.  She  is  Ms.  Fix- 
It  on  CBS  Radio  in  Chicago  and  a 
consulting  editor  for  The  Family 
Handyman  magazine. 

Another  new  weekly  column  is 
“Real  Cases  in  Real  Estate,”  which 
discusses  landlord  and  tenant  rights 
matters,  neighbor  disputes,  home 
mortgage  problems,  and  more. 

It  is  by  Sisters  co-founder/real 
estate  attorney  Andrea  Lee  Negroni 
and  licensed  broker/real  estate  attor¬ 
ney  Mary  Burt. 

Negroni  has  written  numerous  arti¬ 
cles  on  mortgage-related  topics  and  is 
the  author  of  the  six-volume  Residen¬ 
tial  Mortgage  Lending:  State  Regula¬ 
tion  Manual  (Callaghan  &  Co.).  Burt 
is  a  University  of  Denver  College  of 
Law  graduate  who  is  currently  a  leg¬ 
islative  analyst  for  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

A  third  new  Sisters  feature  is 
“Crabb  on  Computers”  by  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  Byte  columnist  Don 
Crabb.  He  is  also  a  contributing  editor 
to  InfoWorld,  MacWeek,  and  Con¬ 
sumer  Guide;  has  been  quoted  in 
Time,  Newsweek,  and  Business 
Week;  does  computer  and  technology 
minutes  for  National  Public  Radio; 
and  has  been  a  senior  lecturer  and 
director  of  labs  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  for  12  years. 

Sisters  (see  E&P,  December  22) 
offers  its  features  in  English  and 
Spanish.  It  is  based  at  422  W.  Briar 
PI.,  Chicago,  Ill.  60657. 
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Woulfe  Thompson 

from  Northwestern  University. 
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Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  48) 


“her  eyes  lit  up  and  she  snatched  it 
and  held  it  to  her  and  asked,  ‘Can  I 
keep  it?  ’  ”  Wood  recalled. 

Wood  said  he  works  with  out-of- 
town  press  when  “a  fire  burns  a  lot  of 
acres,”  but  “this  was  a  family  thing 
and  very  different.” 

“I  bet  the  press  asked  the  same 
question  a  dozen  times  but  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  way,”  he  declared. 

Wood,  who  has  two  grown  daught¬ 
ers  and  two  grandchildren  under  three 
years  old,  said  the  local  press  quit 
mentioning  the  girl’s  name  once  the 
suspect  was  charged  with  raping  her, 
but  area  television  stations  continued 
to  broadcast  not  only  her  name  but 
showed  her  picture. 

The  North  Bay  Hospital  informa¬ 
tion  office  fielded  “some  40  to  50  calls 
in  two  days,”  Erickson  estimated. 
“The  first  night  they  asked  ‘How  is 
she?  How  are  her  spirits?  Was  she 
sexually  assaulted?’ 

“It’s  my  job  to  protect  her  pri¬ 
vacy,”  Erickson  said.  “I  don’t  com¬ 
promise  confidentiality.  I  didn’t 
answer  the  question  about  the  sexual 
assault.  Later  the  police  announced 
it.” 

The  next  day  the  press  called  for  an 
update  on  the  girl’s  condition  and  to 
ask  when  she  would  return  to  school. 
“They  showed  a  lot  of  concern,” 
Erickson  said. 

The  press  also  wanted  to  talk  to  the 
family,  who  declined  all  interviews. 
“The  press  was  disappointed  that  the 
family  wouldn’t  talk,”  she  said,  “but 
the  media  contributed  to  her  being 
found.  “The  family  recognized  that 
and  appreciated  that.” 

The  family,  being  a  foster  family, 
has  to  follow  strict  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  the  health  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  child,  Erickson  pointed 
out. 

One  Bay  area  tv  station  could  not 
understand  why  the  family  declined 
to  talk,  Erickson  commented.  “Are 
they  kind  of  backwoods  people?”  he 
asked. 

Vacaville,  some  40  miles  from  Sac¬ 
ramento  and  60  miles  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  is  considered  rural  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  metropolitan  cities.  San 
Franciscans  refer  to  Vacaville  as  “the 
country.” 

In  a  weekly  column,  Steve  Hud¬ 
dleston,  assistant  publisher  and  edito¬ 
rial  page  editor  of  the  Reporter,  called 
the  pack  journalism  scene  “insensi¬ 
tive  and  irresponsible  behavior.” 

Although  acknowledging  that  not 
all  journalists  behaved  badly,  Hud¬ 
dleston  remarked  that  “unfortu¬ 


nately,  some  came  to  prey  on  the 
tragedy  and  grief  for  a  few  good  rating 
points.” 

“The  local  radio  news  reporting, 
the  writing  of  our  competitor  in  Fair- 
field  and  the  work  of  staffers  of  the 
Reporter  was  balanced  with  the 
understanding  that  what  we  report 
today,  we  live  with  tomorrow,”  Hud¬ 
dleston  wrote. 

“Local  journalists  have  created 
relationships  with  law  enforcement 
and  citizens  of  the  community.  To 
jeopardize  them  for  a  sensational  pho¬ 
tograph  or  a  pushy  interview  with  the 
victim  or  her  family  is  nonsensical.” 

In  his  column,  Huddleston  also  crit¬ 
icized  the  press  for  using  the  girl’s 
name  after  the  suspect  had  been 
charged  with  raping  her.  “It  be¬ 
came  apparent  to  us  that  using  the 
girl’s  name  served  no  useful  purpose. 
In  fact,  it  only  inflicted  more  pain.  It 
was  time  to  give  the  victim  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  begin  the  healing  process. 
Other  local  media  followed  suit.  But 
not  the  out-of-towners.” 


Report 

(Continued  from  page  13} 


The  AP’s  10-day  estimate  will  be 
based  on  Chrysler’s  average  share  of 
the  market  during  the  previous  12 
months.  Chrysler’s  sales  figures  in 
the  auto  sales  story  and  accompany¬ 
ing  table  will  be  clearly  marked  as 
estimates. 

The  other  nine  domestic  automak¬ 
ers  will  continue  to  report  their  actual 
sales  every  10  days. 

An  early  version  of  the  auto  sales 
story,  customarily  filed  at  midafter¬ 
noon  with  results  of  the  Big  Three 
auto  companies,  will  be  discontinued 
as  a  result  of  Chrysler’s  decision. 

In  addition,  the  AP  will  change  the 
format  of  its  lO-day  sales  table 
slightly.  The  new  table  will  contain 
the  same  information  as  the  table  car¬ 
ried  on  AP  wires  in  1990,  but  in  a 
consolidated,  easier-to-follow  form. 

—  AP 

Paper  introduces 
its  editorial 
board  members 

The  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel,  in  an 
effort  to  break  routine  and  surprise 
readers,  decided  recently  to  intro¬ 
duce  its  editorial  board  members  to 
readers  by  publishing  their  pictures 
and  job  descriptions  in  the  paper’s 
Opinions  section. 


Noble  leaves 
PaineWebber 

J.  Kendrick  Noble  Jr.,  a  pioneer 
media  industry  analyst,  has  been 
removed  as  first  vice  president  of 
PaineWebber  Inc. 

Noble,  who  in  1973  founded  what 
became  a  premier  event  for  the  media 
industry,  the  PaineWebber  Media 
Conference,  was  the  top-rated  media 
analyst  by  his  peers  for  nine  years 
through  1981  and  stayed  among  the 
top. 

Noble,  62,  was  among  the  senior 
players  in  a  fast-paced,  high-stakes 
game  dominated  by  young  men,  and, 
lately,  some  women. 

“Forced  retirement”  was  how  one 
industry  source  described  Noble’s 
departure,  noting  his  stature  as  one  of 
the  first  and  longest-lasting  analysts 
of  media  companies. 

“He  was  one  of  the  great  newspa¬ 
per  analysts  and  one  of  the  first  true 
media  analysts,”  a  well-known  indus¬ 
try  executive  said.  “He  started  fol¬ 
lowing  publishing  stocks  when 
nobody  else  did.” 

During  15  years  at  PaineWebber, 
Noble  presided  over  what  has  be¬ 
come  an  annual  ritual:  the  week- 
long  media  conference  in  New  York 
in  December — an  event  whose  stat¬ 
ure  was  such  that  an  invitation  to  a 
company  carried  status. 

Noble  said  PaineWebber  has 
retained  him  as  a  consultant,  and  he 
has  established  his  own  consultancy 
in  Bronxville,  N.Y.,  to  help  informa¬ 
tion  companies  with  strategic  plan¬ 
ning. 

The  loss  of  Noble  leaves  Paine¬ 
Webber  with  one  media  analyst,  com¬ 
pared  with  three  a  year  ago. 

“I  was  oriented  to  long-term 
investments,  not  toward  trades,” 
Noble  said.  “I  focused  on  where 
advertising  was  going,  as  opposed  to 
‘Sell  now.’  ” 

Calls  to  research  director  James 
Voytko  about  Noble  and  the  media 
conference  were  not  returned. 

During  24  years  as  an  analyst. 
Noble  has  watched  as  ownership  of 
U.S.  newspapers  shifted  from  private 
to  public  companies,  household  pene¬ 
tration  continued  its  long  decline,  the 
effect  of  unions  declined,  along  with 
national  advertising,  and  Sunday 
papers  and  classified  advertising  rose 
to  dominant  roles. 

Despite  dire  predictions  and  the 
growth  of  competitive  media,  he  said, 
“I’ve  become  convinced  newspapers 
are  here  to  stay.” 
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Classilled  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


11  W.  19th  Street,  NY.  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  675-4380 
FAX  (212)  929-1259 


900  PERSONALS 


"Talking”  personal  classifieds.  A  900 
audiotex  success.  Quick  start-up,  no 
investment,  high  income.  High  reader 
usage.  Peeke  LoanFax.  Call  Linda: 
(301)  840-5752. 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 


By  Peeke  LoanFax.  See  our  ad  under 
MORTGAGE  RATES  and  900  PERSON¬ 
ALS,  or  call  to  discuss  custom 
applications. 


COMPUTERS 


THE  PAPER  PC  by  Robert  S.  Anthony. 
Unique  personal  computing  column 
delivers  PC  news  and  helpful  hints  in 
plain  English.  Readers  can  send  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  to  author  and  'ead  replies  in 
your  newspaper.  Attract  new  readers 
and  computer  ads!  Stadium  Circle 
Features,  370  Court  St.,  Suite  85. 
Brooklyn,  NY  11231.  (718)  797-0210 
MCI  Mail:  373-1994. 


IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 
good  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
for  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


I  WRITE  FOR  FREE 
A  weekly  humor  column  for  a  San  Diego 
newspaper  and  will  write  it  free  for  you 
also.  Send  for  samples  of  "Blundering 
On"  (650  words).  Fast-paced  fun  for 
wide  audience.  You  can't  lose.  Richard 
Markgraf,  1830  Ave  del  Mundo,  Coro¬ 
nado,  CA  92118. 


MORTGAGE  RATES 


“Talking"  rate  chart!  A  proven  audiotex 
success.  Increase  reader  value  +  earn 
revenue.  Joint  venture,  sale,  lease. 
Peeke  LoanFax.  Call  Linda:  (301) 
840-5752. _ 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  16th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown.  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


ENTERTAINMENT 

PUBUC  AFFAIRS 

Free  Music  &  Entertainment  Features 
from  The  Music  News  Network.  Weekly 
columns  about  today’s  breaking  songs, 
popular  music  acts  &  celebrity  news. 
Excellent  for  Entertainment/Weekend 
Pages.  Free  brochure  1(800) 
333-7092. 

ADD  A  TOUCH  of  eloquence  and  wit  to 
your  op-ed  page.  Weekly,  750-word 
column  on  public  affairs  from  a  truly 
unique  perspective.  Marc  Desmond, 
419  16th  St..  Brooklyn,  NY  11215; 
phone  (718)  788-8350. 

SENIOR  HEALTH 

FAMILY/PARENTING 

"Senior  Clinic.”  AMERICA’S  ONLY 

“DAD”:  Family-Oriented  weekly  column 
by  father  of  three  &  highly  experienced 
weekly  columnist.  Receive  by  mail  or 
Fax.  Pike  River  Syndicated  Services, 
3820  7th  Ave.,  Kenosha,  Wl  53140. 
(414)  656-1880.  FREE  SAMPLES. 

"Excellent  reader  response”  Rochester 
(NY)  Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Now  in  8th 
year.  Weekly,  600  words.  Samples, 
rates-  Frank  Macinnis,  M.D..  HFM 
■Literary  Enterprises,  PO  Box  307, 
EDMONTON.  Alberta,  Canada  T5J  2J7. 
(403)  472-6254. 

GARAGE  SALE  KITS 

SERVICES 

Increase  profits/linage  with  America's 
No.  1  Garage  Sale  Kit.  Dailies  and 
weeklies  nationally  have  made  the 
MONEY  MAKER®  Garage/Yard  Sale  Kit 
the  premier  package  for  increased 
profits.  Vanguard  Marketing  Group,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  51,  Northfield,  OH  (216) 
467-8689. 

FAXTOONS!  The  new  service  where  you 
call  with  a  scenario  of  a  cartoon  you 
need  to  accompany  editorial  copy.  In 
turn,  we  pencil  in  a  rough  &  FAX  to  you 
for  approval.  If  you  like  4,  we  give  a 
final  inking  &  ship  it  via  Fed  Xpress  or 
1st  class  mail.  Price  negotiable.  Ask  for 
Dan.  Voice  or  Fax  (906)  482-6234. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS 

Comprehensive  analysis  meeting  IRS 
guidelines  for  tax  planning,  loans, 
estates,  partnerships,  divorce,  minority 
shares,  net  worth  statements,  etc. 
[Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  64^1863 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  tor  estate; 
iPlanning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  (4(17) 
820-8530,  205  Worth  Ave.,  Suite  201, 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480;  or  James  C. 
Sterling.  (816)  932-5345,  2405  Grand 
Ave.  Suite  500,  Kansas  City,  MO 
'64108-2519. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


"1st  in  RESULTS” 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
131  S.  Gilmer 
Sulphur  Springs,  TX  75482 
(903)  885-7200  (903)  473-2525 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BARRY  FRENCH,  Ashlawn  Road. 
Assonet,  MA  02702.  (508)  644-5772 
Appraisals-Consulting-Brokerage 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  proper^,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


Tired  of  Videos?  People  with  no  hands- 
on-experience?  Many  years  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  from  mailroom  to  owning  my  own 
papers  with  plenty  of  hard  knocks  along 
the  way  qualifies  me  to  be  your  consul¬ 
tant.  Jim  (303)  841-4087,  J.M.A. 
Consultants,  8102  Windwood  Way, 
Parker,  CO  80134. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


Classified  Advertisers:  If  you  don’t  see  a  category  that 
fits  your  needs,  please  call  ue  at  (212)  675-43809. 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England  and  the  Northeast.  Brokers, 
Appraisers,  Consultants.  Call  for 
brochure.  (617)  643-1863,  4  Water 
St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  57B9.  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Phone  (614)  889-9747 
FAX  (614)  889-2659 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy.  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta.  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
TWX  9102402390 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL'HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 


Michae  D.  Lindsey 
Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

PO  3ox  650 

Saratoga,  WY  82331  (307)  326-8177 
OR  3465  S.  Oleander  Dr. 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


Publication  Brokerage  •  Appraisal 
John  T.  Cribb 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
(406)  586-6621  FAX  (406)  586-6774 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


Arkansas  weekly  with  commercial  plant. 
New  6-unit  web.  1990  gross 
$1,150,000.  Asking  1  times  gross.  Box 
5212,  Editor  &  '=’ublisher. 


CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY 
Owner  Just  Got  Too  Old! 
Established  20  ''ears.  Adjudicated. 
On  beautiful  Central  Coast. 

Box  5209,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


KANSAS  County  seat  weekly 
Gross  125K 

Priced  at  gross  25K  Down 
WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
(903)  885-7200 


KENTUCKY  WEEKLIES. 

Small  but  solid  contiguous  group. 

Ideal  owner/operator  situation. 

Contact:  W.B.  Grimes  &  Co.,  (301) 
507-6047. _ 

MOVE  TO  TEXAS.  Send  for  list  of 
publisher  financed  newspapers.  Bill 
Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801  Exposition. 
Austin,  TX  78703.  (512)  476-3950. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


Oregon  weekly  near  Portland.  Scenic 
area.  $50,000  down.  If  you’re  working 
hard  already,  why  not  own  your  own  and 
build  some  equity.  Joe  Davis  (619) 
259-7137. 


Southern  California  Weekly.  High 
growth  area.  $180,000  gross.  Seeks 
buyer,  partner,  or  cash-flow  assistance 
(investor  or  lender).  Write  for  immediate 
response.  Box  5174,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WYOMING:  Profitable  county  seat 
weekly  with  STRONG  trade  area  shop¬ 
per.  Clash  flow  tops  $200,000.  Opera¬ 
tion  includes  a  4-unit  web.  Located  in 
healthy  economic  area  (not  energy 
based.)  $1,250,000. 

CALIFORNIA:  Free  paper,  rack  distribu¬ 
tion,  nice  northern  California  location, 
cash  flow/owner  salary  $125,000, 
owner  works  part  time.  $410,000  with 
Seller  financing. 

John  T.  Cribb,  CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE, 
1  Annette  Park  Drive,  Bozeman,  MT 
59715.  (406)  586-6621. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 


Have  cash  for  Eastern  weekly  in 
$225,000  range.  Should  be  strong 
editorially,  profitable,  established.  Box 
5213,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


A  BETTER  WAY 

Instant  Temporary  Or  Permanent 
Telemarketing  Help  To  Supplement  Or 
Replace  Your  (lurrent  Program. 

l-(800)  CIRC-DEV. 


CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)  352-1123 
John  Dinan  —  John  Lyons 


FREE  TEST! 

PHONE  ROOM  INC. 

“Gold  Starts” 

_ 1  (800)  292-5929 _ 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 

KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
1-800-327-8463 


SAVE  ON 

TOP  QUALITY 
COLOR 
SEPARATIONS 
$49 

ANY  SIZE  UP  TO  6"X9" 

PRIORITY 
24  HOUR 
TURNAROUND 

NO  ADDITIONAL  CHARGE. 
CALL  FOR  RESERVATIONS. 

TONE,  COLOR  AND  GRADATION 
ARE  PROGRAMED  ESPECIALLY 
FOR  NON  HEATSET  NEWSPAPER 
PRINTING  AND  IS  THE  RESULT 
OF  YEARS  OF  FINE  TUNING  AND 
THOUSANDS  OF  SEPARATIONS. 
FOR  AOOmONAL  INFORMATION  AND 
OUR  COMPLETE  PRICE  LIST  CALL: 

National  Laser  Separations 

2010  ThoniM  SL,  Hollywood,  FL  33020 

1-800-972-4747 


NEWSPRINT  CONSULTANTS 


MIDWEST 

NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS  INC. 

Specializing  in  revenue  producing 
consultation  and  training,  with  over  35 
years  experience,  for  small  dailies  and 
non-dailies.  Available  by  the  day,  week, 
or  month. 

Moody  C.  Hamrick 
(501)  982-5682 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


EQUIPMENT 

& 

SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


ABACUS  SOLUTIONS  -  Consulting  on 
PC,  Macintosh,  and  network  based 
accounting  systems.  (800)  728-2719. 


IBM  Systems  36,  600  MB  CPU.  8 
terminals,  tape  drive,  3  printers.  (Jail 
813-461-0245/Fax  303-693-9425. 


COMPUTER  UPGRADES 

2-MS  47  Hastech  front-end  systems, 
editorial  &  classified  software,  4  disk 
drives,  2  printers,  28  terminals;  unin- 
terrupted  power  system.  Call 
813-461-0245/Fax  303-693-9425. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC.  ! 

“WE  DELIVER  MORE 
HOMES  TO  YOUR  NEWSPAPER" 

For  over  two  decades,  LEVIS  NATION¬ 
AL,  INC.  has  served  more  newspapers 
than  any  other  circulation  telemarketing 
firm  in  the  country.  Backed  by  technol- 
qgy's  latest  computer-assisted  market¬ 
ing  systems,  LEVIS  stands  ready  to  help 
your  newspaper  reach  its  circulation 
goals. 

Call  (201)  263-1500 
“YES!” 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  newspap¬ 
er,  we  can  supply  you  with  a  steady  flow 
of  new  start  orders  at  the  pace  YOU 
want!  Try  us  for  a  week  and  see!  All 
zones! 

ASK  US,  AND  OUR  RESPONSE 
WILL  BE, 

“YES!  WE  CAN!” 

(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 


CAMERA  i  DARKROOM 

Spartan  Cameras:  2-lirs/l-ll.  Good 
condition;  extras.  Call  813-461-0245 
,'Fax  303-693-9425. 

SQUeeze  Lenses. 

Process  camera-lens  specialists. 
Optimize,  align,  focus  calibrate. 

H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  213/372-0372. 

COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 

488-9279. _ 

Intellivoice  census  Tele-quip  system; 
PC,  printer,  peripheral  equipment.  2 
telephone  answering  computer  w/call 
initiating  capability.  Call 
813-461-0245/Fax  303-693-9425. 


3-  Goss  Sta-Hi  Stackers  rebuilt.  Call 
813-461-0245/Fax  303-693-9425. 


1-(315)  336-3100  is  the  number  to 
call  for  spare  parts  for  your  Nolan  and 
Cutler-Hammer  mailroom  eouipment. 
NOLAN  PRODUCTS,  Rome.  NY  (315) 
336-3100,  FAX  (315)  336-3177. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


Mueller-Martini  Inserter.  3  into  One 
Model  227.  Mfgr.  Date,  with  or  without 
compensating  stacker. 

WESCO  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

Phone  (415)  443-2400. 

FAX  (415)  443-0452. 


SLSIOOO  -  8  into  2  configuration 
Center  Opening  Device,  Product  Moni¬ 
toring  Systems.  2  yrs.  old. 

Call  Roger  Miller  (513)  278-2651. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St..  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone;  (714)  646-5565 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


2-  8600  Compugraphic  Typesetters  and 
Advantage  terminals.  Call 
813-461-0245/Fax  303-693-9425. 


IMAGING  CRT  TUBES,  L-202  8“  tube. 
Factory  Reconditioned,  $3,900.  Used 
MCS  8600  8"  tube.  $2,000,  MCS 
8600  12"  tube,  $3,500;  CRTronic  1" 
tube,  $1,250.  90  Day  Full  Warranty. 
Additional  15  month  Pro-rata  Warranty. 
BOB  WEBER,  INC.  (216)  831-0480 
FAX  (800)  837-8973. 


Linotron  202N  60  fonts,  spare  parts, 
$8,000;  Mycrotek  interface,  $450; 
Ektamatic  processor,  $350;  Mohrdry 
.dryer,  $400,  all  good  shape,  Dunaway, 
(303)  925-3414. 

Tegra/Varityper  Laser  Imagesetter,  uses 
plain  paper8  1/2"  x  11"  or  11“  x  17“ 
1200  DPI,  very  fast.  20  Bitstream 
Fonts,  2  years  old. 

Compugraphic  8400  Typesetter  with 
highspeed  option,  H&J  module  and  20 
fonts  of  digitized  type. 

Perma  II  Select  line  RC  Processor  with 
Autodry  dryer,  used  very  little. 

Located  in  Nebraska 
Phone  Dale  Sickler 
(308)  237-2152 
8:00  -  5:00 

Two  APS-5  typesetters,  S.N.  208,  209. 
Two  Log  E  RC  processors,  PC  13,  PC 
18. 


3  Napp  exposure  units,  2  Starlite, 
1-NewsPrinter  II.  1-Napp  Wash  our 
Units.  2-NP  80's  1-NP  20.  2  Hoechst 
N-322  offset  plate  developers.  Make 
offer  on  all  or  part.  Call  (801) 
237-2771  or  (801)  237-2885. 


2  Martin  Splicers 
EC  Series  -  38” 

Martin  Automatic  Web  Guide  (4  Web) 
Mfgr.  Date:  Jan.  1988 

WESCO  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
Phone  (415)  443-2400. 

FAX  (415)  443-0452. 


4  unit  Newsking  plus  prepress  equip- 
1  systems,  ment.  Will  sacrifice.  Brokers  welcome, 
re,  4  disk  Call  Jim  (914)  244-4471. 

nals;  unin-  - 

jm.  Call  •  4  Unit  Harris  V-15A  with  JF-15 
3-9425.  Folder.  50  hp,  Brush  Dampeners,  Air 
Shafts 

•  4  Unit  Harris  V-15D  with  JF-25 
Folder,  50hp. 

WESCO  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

Phone  (415)  443-2400. 

FAX  (415)  443-0452. 


Goss  Cosmo  Press- 1974-4  units.  Good 
running  communication,  plate  bender, 
6  heads  plate  punch.  Call 
813-461-0245  or  Fax  303-693-9425. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 

Units-Folders-Parts 
GUARANTEED 
Press-Components 
Complete  Presses 

Offset  Web  Sales,  Inc. 
73  N.  Sunset  Dr. 
Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
l-(800)  343-0097 
FAX  (206)  387-9090 


GOSS 

8-Unit  Community,  with  SC  folder  & 
u.f.-1980 

4-Unit  Community,  available 
immediately 

Add-on  SSC  (Community  unit  1978 

7- Unit  “1000"  series  Urbanite  w/u.f. 
Urbanite  add-on  Urbanite  units  “500“ 

series. 

HARRIS/COTTRELL 
4-Unit  Harris  V-15A,  1974  W/JF7 
JF7  folders  and  add-on  units 
KING 

8- Unit/2-folder  News  King,  w/KJ8As, 
1984 

Add-on  units,  folders  and  upper  formers 
MISC. 

4-Unit  Web  Leader,  1982  vintage-avail, 
now 

Count-O-Veyors,  inserters,  ribbon  deck, 
press  drives,  ink  pumps,  gluers  and 
more. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


0;  Mohrdry  PRESSES 

!,  Dunaway,  1  Goss  Metro  Unit,  22  3/4"  cutoff, 

42  inch  R.T.P.,  injeciion  ink  reels 

— H -  and  necessary  super  structure. 

This  unit  is  stackable. 

D  »  '  2  Goss  Imperial  Folders  double  delivery 

Bitstream  22  3/4”  cutoff  with  upper  formers  and 
anglebars 

,,  ...  Goss  Urbanite  Folder-918, 

isetter  with  qqjj  Urbanite  Units 

lute  and  20  Urbanite  Rollstands 

Goss  Urbanite  Drives 

...  Goss  Urbanite  1/4  folders 

)cessor  with  Urbanite  Balloon  formers 

Hoe  Colormatic  3-2  folder  23-9/16” 
k  C.O. 

Hoe  Balloon  Formers 
Goss  Balloon  Formers 
Guilmout  Quarterfolder  and  Trimmer 

_  Goss  RTP’s  40  and  42  inches 

208  209  1  Decks  and  Hump 

processors,  PC  13,  PC  Go®®  ,2 

(7081  870  87fiO  Goss  Double  2-1  folder  22-3/4  C.O. 

^  '  Goss  Skip  Slitters  all  C.O. 

Goss  Portable  Ink  Fountains 
—  Hoe  Skip  Slitters  all  C.O. 

2  Starlite,  Paper  roll  track  and  roll  dollies 

3  Wash  our  We  stock  spare  parts  for  most  presses 

I.  2  Hoechst  We  do  press  rebuilding 
)pers.  Make  We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
Jail  (801)  Northeast  Industries,  Inc 

885.  (213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 
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PRESSES 


Goss  Rebuilt  3  Color  Unit 
Goss  Rebuilt  Mono  Unit 
Goss  Rebuilt  Folder  -  $250,000 
Goss  42”  Rollstands  -  $5,O0O  each 
Goss  40”  Rollstands  -  $1,000  each 

IPEC  INC.  Wheeling,  IL  60090. 
(708)459-9700  Fax  708-459-9707. 


SINGLE  COPY  SALES 


CONSIDERING  A  PRICE  INCREASE? 
GO  ELECTRONIC 
COST  EFFECTIVE  UNLIMITED 
PRICING  PROM 
BELLATRIX  SYSTEMS,  INC. 
1-800-451-9753 


WIREPHOTOINEWSROOM 


SURPLUS  WIREPHOTO  EQUIPMENT 

Due  to  urgent  need  for  warehouse 
space,  we  have  the  following  demon¬ 
stration  and  rental  equipment  for  sale. 

QTY. 

1  Leafax  35  Negative  Scanner/ 
Transmitter. 

In  good  condition  -  recently 
sen/iced.  $9,800 

1  Dixel  2001  Negative  Scanner/ 
Transmitter. 

Full-Size  Keyboard  and  Hi- 
Compression. 

Used  for  Demo  Only.  $19,200 

1  Hasselblad  Image  Converter  with 
Digital  Reception  &  MAC 
Interface. 

For  direct  transmit  from  Dixel  to 
Mac.  $6,400 

1  Hell  transmitter  (CCITT  Format). 
New.  $4,000 

1  Hell  Dry  Silver  Recorder. 

Compatible  with  KRTN,  Reuters, 
AFP  Wire  Services,  Refurbished. 

$7,000 

6  Muirhead  Drum  Transmitters. 
Ex-rental  equipment. 

$1,200  each 

10  Crosfield/Muirhead  Photographic 
Receivers 

Type  K560.  Compatiable  with  all 
European  Wire  Service. 

$8,000  each 

3  Intertec  Picture  Store  &  Fonward 
Systems. 

4  Ports,  100  Picture  Storage. 

1  Workstation.  $17,500  each 

We  can  provide  consumables,  spare 
parts,  installations  and  after-sales 
service  as  required. 

Contact:  Bob  Conroy 
Tel:  201-376-1272 
Fax:  201-376-0903 

HELP 

WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

Any  journalism  or  English  major  who 
will  be  a  junior  or  senior  in  college  in 
autumn  1991  may  apply  tor  $1,000 
Joe  Aaron  Memorial  Scholarship.  Dead¬ 
line  for  applying  is  April  1,  1991.  For 
application  form  and  details,  write  to 
Evansville  Courier,  c/o  Aaron  Scholar¬ 
ship,  PO  Box  368,  Evansville,  IN 
47702,  or  call  (812)  464-7452. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


Endowed  Chair  of  Excellence  in; 
Communication  and  Public  Affairs.' 
Teach  undergraduate  courses,  conduct 
research,  and  define  and  propose 
projects  for  external  funding.  Also,  plan 
and  organize  annual  conference  and 
present  one  public  lecture  annually. 
Tenure-track,  available  August  1991. 
Doctorate  or  other  terminal  degree,  or 
equivalent  in  professional  experience, 
and  record  of,  or  potential  for,  innova¬ 
tion  and  excellence  in  teaching,  scho¬ 
larship,  and  sen/ice.  Letter  and  resume 
to:  Dr.  Peter  Pringle,  Chair,  Screening 
Committee,  Department  of  Communi¬ 
cation,  The  University  of  Tennessee  at 
Chattanooga,  615  McCallie  Avenue, 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee  37403-2598. 
Equal  employment  opportunity,  affir¬ 
mative  action.  Title  IX,  Section  504 
institution. 


Graduate  assistantships  available 
September  1991.  Each  position 
requires  20  hours  per  week.  Work  will 
be  in  research  and  in  radio,  TV  and 
news  labs.  Assistants  may  receive  a 
partial-to-full  tuition  waiver  plus  up  to 
$500  per  month  stipend.  Inquire  with 
Graduate  Committee  Chair,  Communi¬ 
cation  Division,  Pepperdine  University, 
Malibu,  CA  90263.  Deadline  March 
15. 


KNIGHT  CHAIR 
IN  JOURNALISM 

Distinguished,  endowed,  teaching  posi¬ 
tion  available.  Focus:  press,  leadership 
and  community.  Appointment:  August 
16,  1991  (later  possible).  Minimum 
qualifications  include  10  years  profes¬ 
sional  experience,  including  newspaper 
editorship.  Initial  application  deadline: 
April  2,  1991.  Contact  Prof.  Susanne 
Shaw,  School  of  Journalism,  University 
of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas  66045. 
Phone:  (913)  864-4755. _ 

The  University  of  Montana  seeks  a  jour¬ 
nalist  to  teach  reporting  and  editing  and 
other  undergraduate  and  graduate 
courses.  Ten  years  of  professional 
experience  required.  M.A.  and  college 
teaching  experience  desirable.  Tenure- 
track,  academic-year  contract  at  a 
salary  of  up  to  $37,000.  Applications 
must  be  postmarked  no  later  than  April 
1.  Send  letter  of  application,  resume 
and  names  of  3  references  to  Chairman, 
Search  Committee,  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  University  of  Montana,  Missoula, 
MT  59812.  UM  is  an  equal  opportunity/ 

affirmative  action  employer. _ 

Big  shots  are  only  little 
shots  who  keep  shooting. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA.  Master's 
program  invites  applicants  who  have 
demonstrated,  or  shown  potential  for, 
excellence  in  journalism.  Assistant- 
ships.  Write  Journalism  Dept.,  Tuscaloo¬ 
sa,  AL  35487-0172  or  call  (205) 
348-7155. 


ACCOUNTING 


CONTROLLER 

Southern  California  daily  has  an  imme¬ 
diate  opening.  Strong  background 
required  in  budgeting,  strategic  plan¬ 
ning  and  financial  analysis.  Areas  of 
resppnsibilities  include  G/L,  A/P,  A/R, 
credit/collections  and  payroll. 

CPA  preferred.  Daily  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  in  California  (50,0()0-i-  circula¬ 
tion)  would  be  a  definite  plus. 

Excellent  salary  and  benefits. 

Send  resume  to  Box  5214,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

47,000  circulation  daily  newspaper  in 
Zone  2  competitive  market  seeks  exper¬ 
ienced  publisher.  Must  have  extensive 
advertising  experience,  ability  to  deve¬ 
lop  innovative  marketing  strategies, 
knowledge  of  production  process, 
strong  financial  skills  and  background 
in  lator  relations.  Competitive  compen¬ 
sation  package  including  fully-paid 
hospitalization  and  pension  plan.  Apply 
by  resume,  including  salary  history  and 
recuirements  and  job  references  to  Box 
5194,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Publishing  CFO  for 
California  Newspaper  Group 

California  publishing  company  seeks 
individual  with  at  least  seven  years 
accounting  experience  as  a  major  finan¬ 
cial  executive  to  be  the  company's  chief 
financial  officer 

Responsibilities  include  directing 
dally  accounting  operations,  financial 
reporting,  performimg  auditing  and 
control  functions;  managing  monthly 
closing  cycles  and  preparation  of 
monthly  financial  statements;  reviewing 
accounts  receivable  and  payable 
balance  sheets  and  preparing  special 
financial  reports  requested  by  senior 
management. 

Individual  must  have  accounting 
degree  (CPA  preferred).  Excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  with  cover  letter  to: 
Box  5184,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


General  Manager 

Must  have  proven  publishing  back¬ 
ground  with  solid  working  knowledge  of 
all  departments  and  strong,  demon¬ 
strated  marketing  skills.  Hands  on  oper¬ 
ator.  Should  be  personable,  community 
minded  with  good  leadership  qualities. 
Medium-sized  Southwest  daily  and 
Sunday.  Please  reply  in  confidence  with 
complete  resume  with  salary  history  to 
Box  5202,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

45,000  circulation  Zone  3,  p.m.  and 
Sunday  newspaper  seeks  aggressive 
and  creative  RAM.  Two  years  of  adver¬ 
tising  management  experience 
required.  Lead  a  staff  of  10.  Will  deve¬ 
lop  sales  strategies  and  create  retail 
advertising  products.  Salary  and  bonus 
commensurate  with  experience,  ^cel- 
lent  benefits  package.  Box  5189, 
Editor  &  Publister. 


AD  SALES  REP 

2nd  or  3rd  ad  staffer  looking  to  move 
up?  Position  requires  a  highly  motivate 
self-starter  with  proven  top  sales  perfor¬ 
mance.  Must  possess  ability  to  work 
with  little  supervision  and  be  results 
oriented.  Send  resume  &  cover  with  ad 
specs  by  3/4/91  tO:  The  Legislative 
Gazette,  Box  7023,  Albany,  NY  12225. 
AA/EOE. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTORS  NEEDED  - 
If  you  are  a  motivated  individual  with  a 
desire  to  succeed,  we  have  an 
opportunity  for  you.  Newspaper  group 
seeking  candidates  with  management 
experience  and  proven  track  record. 
Ability  to  train  and  to  recognize  new 
revenue  opportunities  a  must.  We  offer 
a  competitive  salary,  benefits  package 
and  bonus  plan.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume,  and  salary  history  to  Box  5193, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  needed. 
Allan  Evans,  Daily  News,  Russell,  KS 
67665,  (913)  483-2118. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 

Large  zone  1  weekly  T.M.C.  publication 
on  fast  growth  track,  both  in  Image  and 
circulation,  seeks  experienced  classi¬ 
fied  leader.  Candidate  should  have 
particular  strengths  in  direct  leadership 
and  training  of  telephone  sales  people. 
The  position  requires  demonstrable 
management/leadership  skills,  problem 
solving  and  organizational  skills,  inter¬ 
personal  and  team  building  skills 
coupled  with  budgeting  and  reporting 
experience.  Offering  excellent  remuner¬ 
ation  package.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume  with  salary  history  in  confidence 
to  Box  5196,  Editor  &  Publisner. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

South  Florida  daily,  27,000  circula¬ 
tion,  seeks  a  classified  manager  with 
proven  track  record  in  inside  and 
outside  sales.  Our  competitive  market 
requires  a  high-energy,  in-the-field 
approach.  If  you're  ready  for  a  fast- 
paced  working  environment  in  sunny 
south  Florida,  send  your  resume  to  Box 
5205,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Christopher  Morley 


General  Manager 

The  Oldest  Daily  Newspaper  In  The  West 

The  Sacramento  Union  is  seeking  the  best  general  manager  in 
the  East  or  West.  We  will  pay  whatever  it  takes  to  get  the  right 
person. 

Be  part  of  the  revitalization  of  a  great  newspaper  that  has 
carved  out  a  niche  in  the  most  important  state  capitol  in  the 
U.S.  Help  us  make  history.  We  need  a  builder,  manager, 
marketer.  We  require  a  proven  track  record. 

If  you  qualify  contact: 

James  H.  Smith,  Publisher 
The  Sacramento  Union 
301  Capitol  Mall 
Sacramento,  CA  95812 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES  position  with 
established,  profitable  Mid-Atlantic 
weekly  group.  Management  potential  a 
must.  Start  salary  $22,000.  Box  5198, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DIRECT  MARKETING 
SALES  MANAGER 

This  take  charge  person  will  be  required 
to  plan  and  develop  sales  themes  on  a 
regular  basis  by  direct  marketing  for 
this  146,000  daily  newspaper.  Custom¬ 
er  communications  and  service  will  be 
maintained  at  the  highest  possible 
level.  Strong  organization,  motivation, 
and  the  proven  ability  to  train  salespeo¬ 
ple  are  skills  necessary  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  this  new  Telemarketing  Depart¬ 
ment.  A  college  degree  or  equivalent 
newspaper  advertising  sales  experience 
is  preferred.  A  comprehensive  benefit 
package  including  retirement,  health, 
dental,  and  vacation  plans  make  this 
position  even  more  attractive.  Please 
submit  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

Box  5207,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EOE,  Zone  5 


DIRECTOR 
CLASSIFIED  SALES 
The  Express,  a  45,000  circulation  daily 
in  Easton,  PA,  is  looking  tor  an  aggres¬ 
sive  and  innovative  manager  to  lead  our 
classified  operation.  A  great  career 
move  -  if  you  can  succeed  in  this  very 
competitive  market,  you’ll  be  able  to 
write  your  own  ticket.  Report  directly  to 
publisher.  Excellent  salary  plus  bonus, 
competitive  benefits  and  great  quality 
of  life  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  -  only  90 
miles  from  New  York  City.  Send  resume 
with  salary  requirements  to  The 
Express,  PO  Box  391,  Easton,  PA 
18044-0391. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISIMQ 


National  organization  >3f  small  daily 
newspapers  seeks  prornotion-minded 
individuals  ready  for  advancement  to 
advertising  sales  manager  positions. 
These  ambitious  individuals  should  be 
prepared  to  sell,  teach  by  example,  and 
be  promotionally-mirded.  Submit 
resume,  with  detailed  cover  letter  to: 
John  Yetter,  Park  Newspapers,  PO  Box 
550  Terrace  Hill,  Ithaca,  NY  14850. 
(This  is  a  screening  process,  final  hiring 
decisions  will  be  made  at  individual 
newspapers.) 


Phone  room  sales  manager  for  non-daily 
midwest  publishing  group.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  person  who  can  lead  the  phone 
sales  effort  for  an  organization  that 
understands  the  future  of  sales  is  in  the 
phone  room.  Need  a  motivator  and 
someone  who  can  bring  excitement  to 
phone  sales.  Sell  yourself  in  cover 
letter/resume  (include  salary  history). 
Box  5201,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TELEMARKETING 
SALES  MANAGER 

For  the  Times  Union  in  Albany,  New 
York.  The  person  we  seek  should  have  a 
background  in  display  telemarketing 
sales  and  management  in  a  strongly 
pro-active  sales  environment.  Begin¬ 
ning  as  a  "working"  manager,  this  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  right  person  to  set 
up,  hire  for,  build  and  manage  a  new  4 
to  6  person  display  telemarketing  sales 
department.  Competitive  salary,  excel¬ 
lent  benefits.  Send  detailed  resume  tO: 

The  Times  Union 
Ad  No.  3595,  Box  15020 
Albany,  NY  12212 

All  replies  held  in  confidence 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

One  of  the  nation’s  unquestioneid  leaiders  in  community 
newspapering  located  in  the  best  of  the  Baltimore 
market  is  looking  for  an  experienced  sales  executive  to 
take  charge  of  a  critical  display  sales  operation. 

The  successful  candidate  for  this  position  will  have 
demonstrated  ability  to: 

*  Train  and  motivate  a  sales  staff  in  highly  competitive 
situations; 

*  Identify  sales  opportunities  and  pursue  them; 

*  Devise  creative  sales  solutions  and  products  and 

make  them  happen;  ' 

*  Manage  confidently  when  given  independence;  and 

*  Be  a  caring  but  results-oriented  manager. 

This  is  a  demanding  position  that  offers,  in  return, 
extraordinary  opportunities  for  professional  and  per¬ 
sonal  growth  as  well  as  a  superb  compensation  pack¬ 
age.  We  are  a  company  that  demands  the  best  from  our 
management  team  and  sees  all  employees  as  partners 
in  developing  creative  solutions  to  business  problems. 
We  are  also  a  committed  equal  opportunity  employer. 
Please  send  your  resume,  including  an  up-to-date  com¬ 
pensation  history,  in  confidence  to: 

Don  Nunes 

Director  of  Sales  and  Marketing 
Patuxent  Publishing 
10750  Little  Patuxent  Parkway 
Columbia,  MD  21044 
No  phone  calls,  please. 


_ HELP  WANTED 


ART/GRAPHICS 


ART  DIRECTORS 

American  Lawyer  Media  seeks  exper¬ 
ienced  art  director  for  San  Francisco 
daily.  Manage  production  shop,  includ¬ 
ing  all  editorial,  promotion,  and  ad 
design.  Includes  ad  work  and  pasteup. 
Fast  pace,  good  benefits,  competitive 
salary.  Write  Box  A,  The  Recorder,  625 
Polk  St.,  +300,  San  Francisco,  CA 
94102.  Time  Warner  affiliates. 


CIRCULATION 


CUSTOMER  SERVICE  MANAGER. 
Large  southeastern  daily  seeks  individu¬ 
al  with  newspaper  customer  service 
managerial  experience;  knowledge  of 
the  Collier-Jackson  Circulation  Compu¬ 
ter  System  helpful.  Responsibilities  will 
include  activities  tracking,  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  work  scheduling  and  supervision  of 
personnel.  Attractive  salary  with  many 
benefits.  Please  send  cover  letter  and 
resume  with  salary  requirements  to: 

PO  Box  2553 
Birmingham,  AL  35202 
ATTENTION:  Personnel 

HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
40,000  plus  daily  seeks  a  proven  circu¬ 
lation  professional.  Home  delivery 
experience  preferred,  people  skills 
required.  This  operation  is  committed 
to  managed  growth  and  first  class 
customer  service.  Zone  4  market  close 
to  the  lakes  and  mountains.  Send  letter, 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
5211,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

INTERESTED  IN  CAREER  GROWTH? 

Zone  3  daily  is  expanding  and  has 
several  openings  for  experienced  circu¬ 
lation  personnel  in  field,  office  and 
sales.  A  great  opportunity  to  advance 
your  circulation  knowledge  and  career. 
Send  resume,  salary  history  and  a  brief 
letter  stating  what  you  can  bring  to  the 
party.  Reply  to  Box  5171,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MIDWESTERN  29,000  Daily  with  good 
growth  potential  is  seeking  a  pro-active 
circulation  manager  to  help  us  attain 
our  challenging  goals.  Must  be  highly 
motivated  and  have  strong  sales  train- 
ling  and  leadership  skills.  A  successful 
track  record  is  a  must.  Send  your 
resume  to  Box  5192,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Store  Front  Contractor  Needed 

Start  up  bonus,  weekly  and  monthly 
production  incentives,  subscriber 
premiums  and  a  Circulation  Director 
willing  to  help  you  succeed.  Call  Ed 
Dorsey  at  (817)  695-0367. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


The  Vindicator  seeks  an  expe- 1 
rienced  hands-on  individual  to 
manage  a  staff  of  15  district 
managers.  Candidates  should 
have  a  minimum  of  3  years 
experience  in  circulation  man¬ 
agement.  The  ability  to  train 
and  motivate  is  essential.  Send 
resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to:  C.  Edward  Powell, 
Circulation  Manager,  PO  Box 
780,  Youngstown,  Ohio 
44501.  All  responses  held  in 
confidence.  No  phone  calls 
please. 

Zone  5  non-daily  group  seeks  circula¬ 
tion  manager  experienced  in  free,  paid 
and  conversion.  Must  possess  strong 
management  and  promotional  skills. 
Reply  to  Box  5200,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DATA  PROCESSING 

COMPUSERVE 

COLLIER-JACKSON 

Tampa  based  software  development 
firm  seeks  individuals  for  programming 
and  customer  support  positions.  Mini¬ 
mum  3  years  COBOL  experience  in 
newspaper  and/or  financial  applications 
required.  Bachelor  degree  desirable. 
VAX,  HP,  or  IBM  a  plus.  Non-smoking 
environment.  Send  resume  to  Collier- 
Jackson  Inc.,  Attn:  Human  Resources 
Manager  R-1602,  3707  W.  Cherry  St., 
Tampa,  FL  33607. 

SYSTEM  ANALYST 

The  Times-Picayune  of  New  Orleans  is 
seeking  an  Assistant  System  Analyst  to 
work  in  our  Systems  Department. 
Experience  with  front  end  systems, 
typesetters  and  formatting  required. 
This  position  involves  a  great  deal  of 
interaction  with  systems  users  and 
hardware  and  software  technical  staff. 
Submit  resume  with  salary  history  to 
Personnel  Dept.;  ATTN.:  Sptem  Anal¬ 
yst,  The  Times-Picayune,  3800  Howard 
Ave.,  New  Orleans,  LA  70140.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F. 

Ideas  are  worthless  unless 
followed  by  action. 
Anonymous 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

The  oldest  newspaper  in  the  West  is  seeking  an 
experienced  Circulation  Director  with  a  proven  track 
record.  The  candidate  must  have  a  strong  service  and 
growth  background.  A  60,000  circulation  paper  in 
Northern  California’s  growing  economy  must  compete 
and  increase  circulation  as  area  grows. 

Must  be  experienced  in  Contract  Delivery,  Sales  and 
Promotions,  Customer  Service  and  Collections.  Will 
pay  what  it  takes  to  get  the  best.  Resume  and  salary 
experience  to  James  Smith,  Publisher,  The  Sac¬ 
ramento  Union,  301  Capitol  Mall,  Sacramento,  CA 
95812. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR/ 

TV  REPORTER 

The  Wisconsin  State  Journal  is  seeking 
an  assistant  features  editor/TV  reporter. 
Needed  is  a  highly  charged,  concise, 
colorful  and  imaginative  writer  to  cover 
a  diverse  TV/radio  market.  Entry  level 
management  position  includes  editing 
weekly  television  guide  and  supporting 
features  editor  in  planning  and  editing 
entertainment,  home  and  lifestyle 
sections.  Journalism  degree(s)  and  at 
least  5  years  daily  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Good  organizational 
skills  and  editing  experience  a  plus. 
Send  5  non-returnable  clips  and 
resume  to: 

Genie  Campbell 
Features  Editor 
Wisconsin  State  Journal 
PO  Box  8058 
Madison,  Wl  53708 

Affirmative  Action/ 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


.  ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
Small  Southwestern  daily  Reporting, 
copyediting  and  management  experi¬ 
ence  needed.  Please  send  resume, 
examples  of  work  and  list  of  references 
to  Fran  Smith,  The  Island  Packet,  PO 
Box  5727,  Pope  Avenue  Mall,  Hilton 
Head,  SC  29938.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 

Award-winning  65,000-circulation 
alternative  weekly  in  North  Carolina 
looking  for  an  experienced  editor/writer. 
Must  nave  strong  clips,  sound  news 
judgement,  good  references.  Lively, 
accurate  writing  a  must.  Irreverent  style 
a  plus.  Send  clips  &  resumes  to  Melinda 
Welsh,  Sacramento  News  &  Review, 
2020  V  St..  Sacramento.  CA  95818. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 
Experienced  business  reporte'  sought  to 
help  expand  coverage  of  hard-hitting 
legal  daily  in  the  commercial  center  of 
the  Southeast.  Resume  and  clips  must 
demonstrate  mastery  of  both  reporting 
and  analysis.  We're  a  Time/Warner  affil¬ 
iate  in  Atlanta,  part  of  a  chain  of  news¬ 
papers  that  gives  our  reporters  exposure 
in  Texas,  California,  Florida,  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut  and  Washington 
D.C.  Respond  to  S.  Richarc  Gard  Jr., 
editor,  Fulton  County  Daily  Report, 
■Atlanta,  GA  30303.  (404)  521-1227. 

Copy  Editor 

If  you  know  the  difference  between 
affect  and  effect,  can  spot  ooor  gram¬ 
mar  and  spelling  errors,  can  find  holes 
in  stories,  can  design  graphics  and 
pages,  and  can  make  deadlines,  you  are 
encouraged  to  apply.  If  not,  don't 
bother.  Some  reporting  may  be 
required.  Our  circulation  is  19,000. 
Our  benefits  include  employee  stock 
ownership.  Send  your  resume, layout 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 

You  can  live  next  to  Alaska's  wilderness 
and  at  the  same  time  work  with 
talented,  award-winning  journalists  at 
one  of  the  nation's  best  small  metros.  In 
1989  we  won  our  second  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  public  sen/ice,  and  we  are  building 
on  that  success.  We  need  an  editorial 
writer,  with  experience,  energy,  ideas, 
and  style.  Please  send  a  resume  and 
some  samples  of  your  work;  we'll  send 
you  more  information  and  a  copy  of  the 
paper.  Minorities  and  women  are 
encouraged  to  apply. 

Write  to: 

Anchorage  Daily  News 

Michael  Carey,  Editorial  Page  Editor 

c/o  Human  Resources 

PO  Box  149001 

Anchorage,  AK  99514-9001 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Editorial  Writer 

The  Star  Tribune,  newspaper  of  the 
Twin  Cities,  has  an  opening  for  an 
editorial  writer.  The  person  filling  this 
position  will  write  on  issues  ranging 
from  international  to  local  and  may  pay 
special  attention  to  subjects  of  concern 
to  communities  of  color.  Responsibili¬ 
ties  include  occasional  editing  of  other 
material. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 

Prolific  writer  to  help  revamp  our  money 
section.  Need  someone  who  feels 
comfortable  in  both  boardrooms  and 
grain  silos  to  round  out  our  3-person 
staff.  Business  reporting  backgound 
important.  Send  clips,  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  to:  Terri  Kuhle,  Human  Resour¬ 
ces,  Herald  &  Review,  PO  Box  311, 
Decatur,  IL  62525.  DEADLINE:  March 
8,1991^ _ 

1  Who  supplies  another  with 

!  a  constructive  thought  has 

!  enriched  him  forever. 

I  ALFRED  A.  MONTAPERT 


examples  and  writing  clips  to: 
Robert  Harrison,  Editor 
The  Register-Mail 
140  S.  Prairie  St. 
Galesburg,  IL  61401 


COPY  EDITOR/PAGE  DESIGNER 

New  York  -  N.J.  metro  55,000  daily 
seeks  well-rounded  editor  who  excels  in 
black  &  white  page  design  (section 
fronts  and  inside  pages)  on  deadline. 
Salary  in  the  $35,(100  range  for  applic¬ 
ant  who  can  also  edit  copy  on  fast- 
paced  night  desk,  and  show  leadership 
skills  for  advancement.  Send  resume 
and  samples  of  both  open  and  inside 
page  layouts  to  Box  5183,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


The  position  requires  superior  writing 
and  analytical  skills,  strong  individual 
initiative  and  demonstrable  ability  to 
write  persuasive  opinion  essays.  We  are 
looking  for  someone  enthusiastic  about 
working  with  a  team  committed  to 
producing  outstanding  editorial  pages 
in  Minnesota's  largest  newspaper. 

Applicant  must  have  five  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  journalism  or  related  field  as  a 
writer  on  issues  of  social  and  political 
significance.  We  prefer  applicants  with 
a  four-year  college  degree  and  a  record 
of  achievement  as  an  editorial  writer  or 
reporter. 

Send  three  brief,  nonreturnable  exam¬ 
ples  of  recent  writing  (we  may  ask  for 
more  later)  together  with  letter  and 
resume  to: 

Anne  McDonald 
Human  Resources 
Star  Tribune 
425  Portland  Ave. 

Minneapolis,  MN  55488 
Affirmative  Action/ 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Growing  40,000-plus,  seven-day. 
Midwest  daily  is  looking  for  ME  candi¬ 
dates.  We  need  an  individual  who  is 
self-motivated,  hard-working,  focused, 
imaginative  and  good  with  people.  ME 
experience  is  required  to  supervise  a 
•staff  of  more  than  35  editors  and  repor¬ 
ters.  Please  send  resumes  with  salary 
history  to: 

Box  5195,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Lifestyle  Editor 

We're  expanding  our  Lifestyle  section 
and  need  a  hardworking  journalist  to 
lead  the  effort.  We  want  the  section  to 
be  a  reflection  of  “lifestyles"  in  our 
community.  Clubs,  culture,  weddings, 
entertainment,  personalities  and  more 
will  be  your  beat.  You  must  be  person¬ 
able,  dedicated,  and  a  good  writer. 
Layout  experience  a  must;  photography 
experience  helpful.  Our  circulation  is 
19,000.  Our  benefits  include  employee 
stock  ownership.  Send  your  resume  and 
non-returnable  clips  to: 

Robert  Harrison,  Editor 
The  Register-Mail 
140  S.  Prairie  St. 

Galesburg,  IL  61401 


IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

Well  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  companies), 
seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  the  E&P  Classified 
Advertising  Department  with  an 
attached  note  listing  newspapers  or 
companies  you  do  not  want  the  reply 
to  reach.  If  the  Box  Number  you’re 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we’H  discard 
your  reply. 

Please  note  that  the  responsibility  for 
the  return,  where  requested,  of  clips, 
etc.  is  that  of  the  advertiser  -  not  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  23.  1991 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


Managing  editor's  position  on  a  9,500' 
daily.  We're  looking  for  a  person  who 
can  develop  a  strong  local  news  pack¬ 
age  in  a  competitive  market.  Call  or 
write  Jack  Brown,  Norwalk  Reflector, 
61  East  Monroe  St.,  Norwalk,  Ohio 
44857.  Tel.  (419)  668-3771. 


Managing  Editor 

Small,  aggressive  daily  in  competitive 
market  (zone  2)  needs  hands-on  leader 
to  guide  and  direct  staff  of  9.  Experi¬ 
ence  a  plus  (not  necessary)  but  we  do 
want  a  general  instead  of  a  private. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience 
and  benefits.  Send  resume,  references, 
and  samples  to  Box  5197,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
The  nation's  largest  newsmagazine 
devoted  exclusively  to  professional  foot¬ 
ball  is  seeking  a  managing  editor. 
Candidates  must  be  highly  organized 
and  detail  oriented,  creative  team- 
players  with  excellent  motivational 
skills  to  oversee  six-man  staff  and 
desktop  publishing  system,  possess 
strong  background  in  layout  and  design, 
excellent  copy  editors  and  reporter/ 
writers  and  have  knowledge  of  profes¬ 
sional  football.  Position  offers  competi¬ 
tive  salary  and  benefits  and  tremendous 
room  for  growth.  Please  send  resume, 
references  and  writing  and  editing 
samples  to: 

President  -  U.S.A.  Sports 
666  Dundee  Rd.  Suite  1101 
Northbrook.  IL  60062 


NEWS  EDITOR.  Zone  1  daily  and 
75,000  Sunday  a.m.  looking  for  a 
quality-conscious  experienced  ^itor  to 
run  copy  desk.  Candidate  must  know 
how  to  manage  and  train  copy  editors 
and  layout  editions,  design  compelling 
front  page  and  package  inside  pages; 
strong  headline  writing  and  content 
editing  skills  required;  must  have  strong 
news  judgement  and  understand 
modern  graphics  applications.  Send 
week's  worth  of  front  pages  along  with 
resumes  to  Box  5203,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTERS:  The  Odessa  American,  a 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  West  Texas  daily, 
is  building  a  resume  bank  for  near¬ 
future  opening  in  government,  health 
and  education  reporting.  Recent  gradu¬ 
ate  with  talent  and  drive  or  reporters 
with  one  to  two  years  experience  and 
ready  for  a  new  challenge.  Send  cover 
letter,  resume  and  10  clips  to  City 
Editor,  Kristi  Glissmeyer,  PO  Box  2952, 
Odessa,  Texas  79760. 


SHOWCASE  YOUR  PHOTOS  -- 
Medium-sized  Midwestern  daily  with 
new  all-flexo  presses  and  state-of-the- 
art  darkroom  seeks  experienced,  enthu¬ 
siastic  photographer  ready  to  move  up 
from  a  smaller  daily.  Enterprising  spirit 
and  an  eye  for  color  required.  Our  photo 
reproduction  is  among  the  best  in  the 
country,  and  we're  not  ^y  about  giving 
local  photos  the  play  th^  deserve.  Send 
resume  and  clips  of  your  best  six  photos 
to  Box  5186,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


The  Seattle  Times  is  seeking  a  talented 
writer  with  strong  reporting  skills  to 
cover  entertainment,  with  a  special 
focus  on  the  interests  of  younger  adults. 
The  Reporter  will  write  news  features 
and  profiles,  but  will  not  review  perfor¬ 
mances.  Experience  on  a  metropolitan 
daily  a  must.  Please  send  resume,  clips 
and  a  proposal  on  how  you  would  cover 
a  lively,  eclectic  entertainment  scene  to 
Millie  Quan,  AME,  Seattle  Times,  PO 
Box  70,  Seattle,  WA  981 1 1.  NO  CALLS 
PLEASE. 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 
CAMERA/SCITEX  MANAGER 

We  are  seeking  a  Camera/Scitex  Mana¬ 
ger  to  direct  and  coordinate  color  and 
black  and  white  photo  prepress  produc¬ 
tions  at  our  printing  facility  and  various 
remote  sites  for  rotogravure  and  offset 
printing.  The  individual  selected  will 
develop  strategic  plans  and  organiza¬ 
tional  policies  and  direct  the  research 
and  development  efforts  associated 
with  camera,  scanning  and  color 
technology. 

Qualifications  for  this  position  include: 
4-^  years  of  management/supervisory 
experience,  2+  years  of  electronic 
production  systems  experience,  labor 
relations  experience  budget  experience 
and  bachelor’s  degree  in  a  graphic  tech¬ 
nology  concentration  or  equivalent 
experience  in  electronic  newspaper 
publishing. 

In  return,  we  are  prepared  to  offer  an 
outstanding  compensation  and  benefits 
package.  Submit  resume  including 
salary  history  tO:  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 
COMPANY,  777  W.  Chicago  Avenue 
(CM),  Employee  Relations,  2nd  floor, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60610. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


Assistant  Production  Manager 

Mid-sized  daily  seeks  individual  with 
experience  in  all  areas  of  production 
(strength  should  be  in  press  opera¬ 
tions).  Requirements  include:  proven 
management  skills;  a  willingness  to 
work  nights  if  necessary;  experience  in 
labor/management  relations;  deadline 
driven  decision  maker;  organizational 
and  administrative  skills.  This  is  a 
grovrth  position  which  offers  an  excel¬ 
lent  compensation  package.  Please 
send  resume  including  salary  history  to 
Box  5182,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


It  isn’t  what  people 
think  that  is  important, 
but  the  reason  they 
think  what  they 
may  think. 

Eugene  Ionesco 


Supervisor  -  San  Diego  County,  CA 
commercial  printer  seeks  qualified 
production  supervisor  to  manage  night 
shift.  Experience  with  King  presses,, 
camera  and  bindery  helpful.  Exception¬ 
al  working  environment  and  benefits. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Mail  resume  to  San  Dieguito 
Publishers,  1910  Diamond  Street,  San 
Marcos,  CA  92069.  Attn:  Richard 
Lapham 


Web  pressman  -  San  Diego  County,  CA 
commercial  printer  seeks  experienced, 
quality-minded  operator  for  single  width 
non-heatset  press.  Colorking  experience 
preferred.  Exceptional  work  environ¬ 
ment  and  benefits.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience.  Mail  resume  to 
San  Dieguito  Publishers,  1910 
Diamond  Street,  San  Marcos,  CA 
92069.  Attn:  Richard  Lapham. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


MANAGER - 

MEDIA  RELATIONS/CHICAGO 


Major  Fortune  500  company  is  searching  for  a  media  relations 
manager  for  their  Chicago  office.  In  addition  to  implementing 
established  policies  for  working  with  national  media,  this 
person  will  develop  policies  for  dealing  with  media  in  Chicago 
and  other  regions. 

This  position  reports  directly  to  the  Managing  Director  of 
Media  Relations  and  works  closely  with  division  vice 
presidents,  local  management  and  regional  sales  executives, 
providing  guidelines  for  sound  media  relations  practices  and 
develo^^ng  promotional  programs,  special  events,  and 
community  relations  activities. 

Specific  responsibilities  include  handling  media  inquiries, 
organizing  news  conferences  and  special  events,  researching 
and  preparing  articles  and  feature  stories  for  distribution  to 
external  and  internal  publications,  developing  and 
administering  a  regional  budgeL  representing  the  company  at 
key  public  functions  within  the  region,  and  coordinating 
various  events. 

Qualified  applicants  will  possess  outstanding  written,  oral, 
organizational  and  strategic  skills,  as  well  as  experience  in 
planning  and  implementing  national  and  local  public  relations, 
community  affairs  and  event  marketing  programs.  A  college 
degree  in  a  related  field  or  equivalent  experience  is  required. 

To  apply  for  this  position,  send  your  resume  to:  Box  5199, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


Vice  President-Operations  responsible 
for  overall  operations  of  lithographic 
plate  technology.  Must  have  B.S.M.E. 
or  equivalent  and  8  years  as  Vice 
President-Operations  or  8  years  as  a 
Plant  Manager  Printing  Plate  Produc¬ 
tion  Field.  Must  have  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  lithographic  plate  indus¬ 
try,  web  handling  systems,  chemical 
treatment  for  aluminum  and  various 
forms  of  graining  anodizing,  and  post 
treatment  systems  for  coating  and 
drying  of  light  sensitive  materials; 
design,  development  and  testing  using 
state-of-the-art  equipment;  must  have 
ability  to  conceptualize,  design  and 
develop  related  machinery  and  new 
methods  of  plate  handling  and  punch¬ 
ing  systems  and  supervise  its  in-house 
manufacture  and  subsequent  packag¬ 
ing  operation  and  maintenance;  must 
have  strong  background  in  waste 
control;  must  be  familiar  with  North 
American  Commercial  and  Newspaper 
markets,  procurement  of  particularized 
technology  on  a  worldwide  basis;  must 
be  able  to  use  strong  interpersonal  skills 
to  deal  with  and  supervise  50-60 
employees;  must  have  ability  to  deal 
with  outside  consultants;  and  be  able  to 
use  cost  analysis  to  prepare  budgets 
and  production  schedules,  and  other 
related  reports.  40  hours/week. 
$95, 000/year  salary.  Send  resume  to 
Job  Senrice  Technical  Unit,  Connecti¬ 
cut  Department  of  Labor,  200  Folly 
Brook  Boulevard,  Wethersfield,  CT 
06109.  Refer  to  Job  Order  No. 
3083279.  NO  CALLS  PLEASE. 

All  genuine  progress  results 

from  finding  new  facts. 

Wheeler  McMillen 


HELP  WANTED 


Advertising  Sales  Manager 
Well  established  Florida  urban  weekly 
seeks  strong,  experienced  sales  leader. 
Person  should  have  good  organization 
and  people  skills.  Good  compensation 
excellent  growth  opportunities.  Box 
5191,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Commercial  printing  plant  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  area  is  seeking  a  qualified  sales¬ 
man  familiar  with  both  heatset  and  non- 
heatset  web  offset  printing.  Unlimited 
earning  potential.  Successful  candidate 
will  report  directly  to  the  president. 
Extensive  travel  necessary,  relocation 
not  required.  Send  resume  along  with 
references,  sales  history,  and  salary 
requirements  to: 

Box  5210,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

We  hope  that,  when  the 
insects  take  over  the  world, 
they  will  remember  with 
gratitude  how  we  took  them 
along  on  all  our  picnics. 

Bill  Vaughan 

Experienced  Shopper  Manager  with 
proven  personal  sales  experience,  and 
strong  leadership  qualities  to  assume 
the  Sales/Management  duties  of  a 
40,000  circulation  publication  located 
in  Rochester,  Minnesota.  A  career  with 
our  company  offers  advancement 
opportunities  as  well  as  an  excellent 
compensation-benefit  package.  Please 
send  resume  to  D.  Mindak,  Shopper 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  PO  Box  100,  Blue 
Earth,  MN  56013. 


SALES/MARKETING  RESPRESENTATIVE 
CUSTOMER  SUPPORT/ 
INSTALLATION  SPECIALISTS 
AS/400  PROGRAMMER  ANALYSTS 

We  are  an  IBM  Business  Partner  dedicated  to  developing, 
installing,  and  supporting  business  application  software  for 
the  newspaper  industry.  Due  to  aggressive  growth  plans  we 
have  several  immediate  openings. 

SALES/MARKETING  REPRESENTATIVE 
Minimum  2  yrs.  sales  and  marketing  experience, 
preferably  of  software/hardware  systems.  Position 
involves  direct  selling  and  related  marketing  activities  to 
support  the  sales  effort.  Approximately  75%  travel. 
CUSTOMER  SUPPORT/INSTALLATION 
SPECIALISTS 

Experience  in  installing  application  software  and 
conducting  training  classes.  RPG  programming  ability 
a  plus.  Approximately  60%  travel. 

PROGRAMMER  ANALYSTS 

Minimum  2  yrs.  experience  with  RPGIII  on  AS400  or 

S/38.  Approximately  20%  travel. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  experience  with  business  and 
financial  applications  in  the  newspaper  industry  and  have 
the  entrepreneurial  commitment  to  tackle  the  most  chal¬ 
lenging  assignments.  If  interested,  please  mail  your  resume, 
along  with  salary  requirements,  or  FAX  to: 


INTEGRATED  NEWSPAPER  SYSTEMS 

- _ - 1  Nil  RNATiONAl 

Lt89  Lamberton  Road  •  Trenton,  New  jersey  0^11  •  Facsimile  (609)  393-9391 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company 
Address  _ 


Classification  _ 

Authorized  Signature 
Copy - 


No.  of  Insertions: 


Amount  Enclosed:  $ 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —  $7.00  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $6.15  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $5.35  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks  —  $4.60  per  line,  per  issue 


Effective  January  1,  1991 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
1  week  —  $3.95  per  line 

}er  issue.  2  weeks  —  $3.25  per  line,  per  issue, 

jer  issue.  3  weeks  —  $2.75  per  line,  per  issue, 

jer  issue.  4  weeks  —  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $6.50  per  insertion  for  txix  service.  Add  $4.25  per  insertkx)  for  box  service. 


Count  as- an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday’s  Issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc.,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  per  inserHoa:  1  time.  $85;  2  to 
5  times,  $80;  6  to  12  times,  $75;  13  to  25  times  $70;  28to  51  times  $65; 
52  times,  $60. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  data. 

Corttract  rates  available  upon  request 
Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

^ - A  ■  ■ 

11  West  19th  Street.  NY.  NY  10011.  (212)  675.4380,  FAX  (212)  929.12$9. 
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POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 

I  INSIST  UPON  SUCCESS 

Advertising  background  on 
mid-size  and  metro  prior  to 
publishing  small  and  medium 
daily  newspapers. 

J.D.  Scofflins  (813)  376-0393, 
2702  Country  Club 
New  Port  Richey,  FL  34653. 


WEEKLY  SPECIALIST:  Publisher/Ad 
iDirector  with  15  years  experience.. 
[Adept  at  building  ad  sales  in  challeng- 
iing  situations,  paring  expenses,  turnar¬ 
ounds  and  converting  mailed  TMC's  to 
lalternative  delivery.  People  builder 
Leads  by  example.  Kathy  Hivish  (908) 
295-4978,  1406  Treeneedle  Road, 
Point  Pleasant,  NJ  08742-3449. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


Seven  years  as  department  manager  - 
corporate  informational  graphics  envi¬ 
ronment.  Presently  employed.  Excellent 
managerial  and  organizational  skills. 
Proven  ability  to  work  with  people,  meet 
deadlines  under  pressure.  Seeking  any 
level  graphics  and/or  management  posi¬ 
tion  in  Zone?  5,  7,  8,  or  Canada.  Expert 
Macintosh  artist/designer,  high-level 
understanding  of  Mac  operating 
system,  software  &  set-up.  Also  writing, 
proofreading,  editing.  If  you  need  a 
capable,  versatile  person  you  can  count 
on.  please  respond. 

Box  5208,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


PRO  Circulation  head  (5  years),  savvy 
promoter,  computer,  mailroom  wise, 
seeks  same  post  at  10,000+  daily. 
Guaranteed  great  results. 

Garry  Sadler  (517)  263-1975. 


Professional  circulator  eastern  Zone  2. 
Available  for  contract  services  or 
employment  to  suit  your  economies. 
(516)  588-2735. 


COPYWRITING 


ZONE  1  EDITORS-PUBLISHERS-COPY 
CHIEFS;  LOOKING  FOR  WRITERS? 
Don’t  call  a  headhunter  -  call  our  friend¬ 
ly  Boston  Local  tribe  on  the  NWU 
Writers  Hotline.  Reach  our  network  of 
writers  and  editors  with  just  one  call  - 
and  list  your  job  for  free.  Call 
617-492-0240. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


1990  college  grad  with  5  years'  experi¬ 
ence  seeks  copy  editing  or  reporting  job 
at  preferably  Zone  6,  8  or  9  daily.  I  want 
to  grow  with  a  newspaper  that  cultivates 
/oung,  fresh  talent.  Contact  Robert 
4447  N.  36th  St.  #13, 
Phoenix,  PiZ  85018 
(602)  955-8208. 


COLUMNIST 

Totally  proven  at  40.  Widely  known, 
respected,  printed,  enjoyed.  Distinctive 
voice.  Politics  and  much  more.  Now  on 
East  Coast,  but  bi-coastal  with  Heart¬ 
land  experience.  Don't  pick  a  rej^er 
and  confirm  the  Peter  Principle.  Pick  a 
COLUMNIST.  Box  5167,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Experienced  sports  reporter  seeks  job  on 
mid  to  large-sized  daily  in  Zone  7,  8, 
'9.  Graduating  with  Journ.  M.A.  in  May. 
Know  all  sports.  Call  Allen  Thayer  at 

(509)  335-6433. _ 

SPORTS!  7  +  years  experience,  4 
daily.  Have  covered  preps  to  pros.  Seek¬ 
ing  college  or  pro  beat.  Will  relocate. 
Dave  (203)  377-2159. 


Former  state,  news,  editor  seeks  report¬ 
ing  job  with  opportunity  to  practice, 
learn  computer  editing,  layout.  Recent 
reporting  experience,  1988-90.  J-grad. 
Had  long  term  care  of  mother.  Experi¬ 
ence:  8  1/2  years.  Refresher  courses, 
1986-87.  Have  camera.  (Cheryl 
Spencer,  718  N.  32nd  Ave.,  Holly¬ 
wood,  FL  33021 


I  SCRUB  COPY  and  the  result  is  clean, 
tight  and  understandable.  I’ve  battled 
jargon — but  not  colorful  words— for  six 
years  at  a  medium-sized  daily,  on  every¬ 
thing  except  business  and  sports.  On 
the  rim  or  in  the  slot,  I  love  desk  work. 
Let  my  happiness  brighten  your  paper's 
glow.  I'm  looking  for  a  Zone  5  or  3  a.m. 
with  a  circulation  of  more  than  25,000. 
Box  5206,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Midwest  business  newspaper  is  closing 
down  due  to  the  economic  times.  The 
owner  is  very  proud  of  his  staff  and  feels 
that  they  did  the  best  possible  job  under 
the  conditions.  The  following  people  are 
available  at  NO  FEE: 

*  Publisher/Editor:  Previous  experience 
as  Editor  of  a  40,(X)0  daily.  18  years 
of  management  experience  ranging 
from  small  to  Metro  daily.  Solid  moti¬ 
vator  of  people.  Has  BA,  MA,  and 
MSBA. 

*  Business  Editor:  A  decade  of  daily 
experience.  Knows  how  to  write  and 
manage.  His  major  strength  is  that  of 
coaching  and  training. 

*  Business  Reoorters  (2):  One  has  7 
years  of  daily  experience,  the  other  3 
years.  Both  are  interested  in  further¬ 
ing  their  career,  either  as  General 
Assignment  Reporters  or  as  Business 
Reporters.  All  of  the  above  indivi¬ 
duals  come  highly  recommended  and 
are  available  now. 

If  interested,  please  contact: 

GOOD  NEWS 
Suite  245  North 
Alpine  Centre 
Bettendorf,  Iowa  52722 
(319)-359-4877 
FAX  (319)-359-8539 


Respected  editor  with  solid  journalistic 
credentials,  a  flair  for  innovative 
design,  and  deft  management  skills 
seeks  a  challenging  career  position  with 
a  vibrant,  enterprising  news  organiza¬ 
tion.  Box  5181,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Award  winning  photographer  (1990, 
State  photographer  of  the  year)  with  an 
uncommon  eye  and  proven  writing  and 
layout  skills,  seeks  challenging  posi¬ 
tion.  S.  Peter  Lewis.  Box  432,  Inter¬ 
vale,  NH  03845,  (207)  935-4213. 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


Community  press  foreman  with  a  versa¬ 
tile  background.  Seeking  to  relocate  to 
Zone  7,  8.  Call  Jeff  (804)  569-8874. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Extensive  knowledge  pre/post  press  and 
high  performance  TMC.  Hands  on 
manager,  proven  leader,  30  years 
experience,  up  to  date  on  industry 
trends,  labor-management  oriented, 
works  well  with  people,  motivator.  Can 
build  teams  where  teamwork  nonexis¬ 
tent.  Seeks  challenge.  Box  5190, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONTROL  TECHNICIAN 
Resolved!  Vectoring  To  Position 
'  Of  Responsibilities!  Skills  Are: 

Electrical  /  Electronic  /  Hardware 
,  Software  /  Mechanical  /  Pneumatic 
'  Expert  Trouble  Shooter 

Enjoys  Hands  On  Environment 
Interested  In  S«tem  Development 
38  Years  Old,  25  Years  Experience 
Will  Consider  All  Offers,  (iontact 
Steve  Demarest  (805)  273-6326. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Pack  journalism  invades  rural  community 


By  Kathryn  Keatley  Garvey 

A  kidnap-rape  case  involving  a  6- 
year-old  Vacaville,  Calif.,  foster  girl 
found  bound  and  gagged  in  a  field  near 
her  home  21  hours  after  she  had  been 
reported  missing,  created  a  news  media 
feeding  frenzy  that  has  appalled,  up¬ 
set  and  angered  emergency  service 
personnel,  as  well  as  the  local  press. 

Electronic  and  print  media 
swarmed  into  Vacaville,  a  bedroom 
community  of  70,000  between  San 
Francisco  and  Sacramento,  and 
created  pack  journalism  “at  its 
worst,”  said  Vacaville  Rural  Fire  Dis¬ 
trict  Chief  Howard  Wood. 

In  pursuit  of  the  story,  the  press 
camped  out  at  the  girl's  home; 
hounded  her  family  and  neighbors, 
and  then,  when  police  scanners 
crackled  that  she  had  been  found, 
raced  emergency  personnel  to  the 
scene,  Wood  said. 

There  they  blocked  the  driveway 
with  their  vehicles,  and  ignored 
orders  to  “stay  back”  as  attendants 
carried  the  girl  on  a  stretcher  to  an 
awaiting  ambulance,  he  said. 

“I  was  shoved  out  of  the  way  as 
they  carried  the  stretcher  from  the 
house  to  the  ambulance  that  was 
backed  up  in  the  driveway,”  Wood 
said.  “I  heard  some  guy  from  a  tv 
crew  tell  his  cameraman  ‘Just  push 
your  way  in  there!  Get  in  there!’  ” 

Several  other  photographers. 
Wood  said,  “burst  through  a  break  in 
some  bushes”  and  lunged  toward  the 
stretcher  for  close-up  shots. 

“This  was  a  very  frightened  little 
girl,”  he  pointed  out.  “The  press 
should  have  had  more  consideration 
for  what  she’d  been  through.” 

Wood  added  that  the  press  “stuck 
microphones  into  the  faces  of  the  fos¬ 
ter  parents  and  swarmed  one  of  the 
grandparents. 

“In  terms  of  sheer  numbers,  it  was 
my  worst  experience  ever  with  the 
news  media.” 

Solano  County  sheriff  deputies  had 
repeatedly  barked  orders  to  “stay 
back,”  but,  as  the  stretcher  came  into 
view,  the  press  bolted  loose.  Wood 
asserted. 

“I’ve  got  good  working  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  local  press,”  Wood 
said,  “but  the  regional  news  media  in 
general  just  don’t  seem  to  have  the 
concern  for  the  people  involved — the 
family.” 


(Keatley  Garvey  is  a  free-lance 
writer.) 


Sacramento  and  San  Francisco 
press,  particularly  tv  crews,  “really 
seemed  to  browbeat  the  local  agen¬ 
cies,”  he  said.  “They  were  pushing 
and  demanding.” 

A  pheasant  hunter  and  his  dog 
found  the  missing  girl  in  a  field  some 
three  miles  “as  the  crow  flies”  from 
her  rural  Vacaville  home.  Wood  said. 
She  had  sjrent  the  night  in  the  field  in 
near-freezing  temperatures. 

The  hunter  drove  her  to  a  nearby 
home  and  contacted  authorities,  set¬ 
ting  the  stage  for  the  news  media 
frenzy. 

The  press  crush  continued  at  the 
hospital,  the  North  Bay  Medical  Cen¬ 
ter,  Fairfield,  where  the  girl  under¬ 
went  five  hours  of  examination  and 
treatment. 

The  press,  primarily  San  Francisco 
and  Sacramento  media,  again  jock¬ 


arrested  on  charges  of  attempted  mur¬ 
der,  kidnapping  and  three  sexual 
counts.  Ironically,  when  the  girl  was 
reported  missing,  Casebolt  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  search  and  was  inter¬ 
viewed  by  a  Sacramento  tv  station. 

Casebolt  is  lodged  in  the  Solano 
County  Jail,  Fairfield,  with  bail  set  at 
$5  million. 

With  Casebolt  in  jail,  the  media 
then  camped  out  overnight  at  the 
girl’s  foster  home,  hoping  for  inter¬ 
views  with  the  family.  At  the  family’s 
request,  sheriffs  deputies  chased  the 
reporters  from  the  family’s  yard,  and 
“warned  them  that  they  would  be 
arrested  if  they  remained  on  private 
property,”  Wood  said. 

Pack  journalism  continued  as  the 
reporters  pursued  the  suspect’s 
neighbors  and  thronged  the  sus- 
I  pect’s  arraignment  at  the  Northern 


“I  was  shoved  out  of  the  way  as  they  carried  the 
stretcher  from  the  house  to  the  ambulance  that  was 
backed  up  in  the  driveway/’  Wood  said.  “I  heard  some 
guy  from  a  tv  crew  tell  his  cameraman  ‘Just  push  your 
way  in  there!  Get  in  there!’  ” 


eyed  for  position,  trying  to  get  into  the 
emergency  room  and  the  family  wait¬ 
ing  room,  and  surrounding  individual 
family  members  as  they  arrived  at  the 
hospital,  according  to  Joannie  Erick¬ 
son,  hospital  spokeswoman. 

“When  I  got  there,  there  were  five 
tv  crews  outside  the  hospital  waiting 
for  me,”  she  said.  She  invited  them  in 
and  served  them  coffee.  “They  were 
very  cold,”  she  said. 

“They  just  wanted  a  story,”  Erick¬ 
son  said.  “I  understand  that.” 

One  tv  station  employee  told  her, 
“We’ve  been  live  on  this  all  night. 
The  people  are  interested.  You’ve  got 
what  we  want.” 

Informed  that  the  girl  would  be  hos¬ 
pitalized  for  several  hours,  the  press 
sat  and  waited,  but  a  twist  in  fate — the 
arrest  of  the  suspect — changed  what 
could  have  been  another  press  crush. 

When  police  scanners  reported  a 
suspect  in  the  case,  a  19-year-old 
neighbor  of  the  little  girl,  the  media 
raced  to  his  house  and  to  the  jail. 

“The  girl  was  released  from  the 
hospital  and  the  coast  was  clear,”said 
Erickson.  “She  left  the  hospital  in  her 
foster  dad’s  arms.” 

Tracy  Casebolt,  a  former  boyfriend 
of  one  of  the  girl’s  sisters,  was 


Solano  Municipal  Court.  Deputy  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  Ray  Wieser  said  the 
press  packed  the  office  lobby  and 
“wouldn’t  leave  until  I  came  out  [and 
talked  to  them].” 

The  mood  of  press  conferences 
held  throughout  the  entire  episode, 
from  the  time  the  girl  was  reported 
missing  to  the  time  the  suspect  was 
arrested,  did  not  set  too  well  with  the 
emergency  personnel.  Wood 
observed  that  the  out-of-town  press 
was  “rude”  and  “not  satisfied  with 
the  information  we  gave  them.” 

“The  local  press  [The  Reporter, 
Vacaville,  and  the  Daily  Republic, 
Fairfield,  and  radio  station,  KUIC, 
Vacaville]  kind  of  stood  back  and 
waited  their  turn.  The  drilling  came 
from  the  outside  media.  They  didn’t 
think  we  were  giving  them  enough 
information. 

“They  should  be  a  little  more  car¬ 
ing,”  said  Wood.  “This  was  a  very 
frightened  little  girl  who  had  just  been 
through  a  lot.” 

Wood  said  the  girl  was  cold  and 
hungry  when  he  knelt  down  and 
talked  to  her  at  the  home  where  she 
was  taken  following  her  rescue.  When 
a  fireman  handed  her  a  teddy  bear, 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  23,  1991 


IVs  time  to  plan  for  the  i99i  ANFA  Fubiisher’ss  Convention.  It’s  also  time  for  you  to  prepare  your 
advertisiny  message  to  reach  these  powerful  executives  of  the  newspaper  industry.  E&F’s  two  ANFA 
Convention  issues  provide  the  best  possible  timing,  atmosphere  and  audience  for  your  message. 


E&P'S  MAY  4th  CONVENTION  ISSUE  will  be  distributed  at  Vancouver  Convention  Centre  and  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  newspaper  publishers  and  general  managers  attending  ANPA,  They  use  this  issue  for  the  schedule 
of  events,  listings  of  “Who’s  Staying  Where  at  ANPA”  and  to  read  the  indepth  profile  of  the  incoming  ANPA 
president.  Of  course  not  everyone  can  make  it  to  the  convention  but  they’ll  still  see  your  message  in  the 
pages  of  E&P  when  they  receive  their  issue  in  the  mail.  This  is  a  very  important  E&P  issue  for  the  entire 
newspaper  industry  which  includes  the  28,000*  subscribers  of  E&P  and  the  3.3**  additional  readers  of  each 
issue  of  E&P. 

*ABC  statement  for  six  months  ending  June  30,  1990. 

"Sunrey  of  E&P  subscribers,  E&P  Research,  Inc, 

DEADLINES:  Space— April  19  CopiMipril  22 


KILL  TWO  STONES  WITH  ONE  BIRD  .  .  . 

E&P’S  MAY  11th  POST-CONVENTION  ISSUE  brings  E&P  readers  significant  convention  reports,  cover¬ 
age  of  speeches,  photos  of  convention  headliners  and  more!  Coincidentally,  this  issue  will  also  hold  the  E&F 
ANFAITEC  Flanning  Fallout  Section.  This  section,  published  a  full  month  before  the  actual  ANPA/TEC 
Convention,  is  relied  upon  by  industry  people  for  the  ANPA/TEC  exhibitor  preview  (ask  your  E&P  sales 
representative  for  details).  Your  “one”  ad  in  this  issue  will  remind  conference  attendees  of  your  presence  at 
the  ANPA  convention  in  Vancouver  as  well  as  help  them  keep  you  in  mind  as  they  plan  for  the  ANPA/TEC 
conference  in  Las  Vegas,  June  6-8. 

DEADLINES:  Space— May  1  Copy— May  3 
(Deadlines  for  Planning  SecHon:  Space  4/26  Copy  4/29) 

REMEMBER:  These  two  important  Editor  &  Publisher  Convention  issues  offer  an  editorial  climate  of  convention  excitement 
that  is  100%  newspaper  oriented  with  stepped-up  readership  and  pulling  power.  Make  your  space  reservations  now  for  both  the 
Convention  issue  and  the  Post  Convention/Planning  Section  issue! 


Sales  Offices 

New  York  Chicago  New  Orleans 

212  •  675  •  4380  312  •  641  •  0041  504  •  386  •  9673 


San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 
415  •  421  •  7950  213  •  382  •  6346 


Homeless  Delivery 


Many  readers  in  Winston-Salem  are  buying  the 
Journal  from  some  pretty  familiar  faces.  Faces 
they've  seen  on  the  street.  Because  many  of  them 
belong  to  people  with  nowhere  else  to  go.  Until  now. 

Since  we  began  using  homeless  people  for  street 
hawkers,  some  have  gotten  their  own  place  to  live. 
Not  to  nieniion  tliis  job.  And  they've  sold  quite  a  few 
nev/spapers. 

Guess  you  could  call  it  homeless  delivery.  And 
once  they  have  a  home,  who  knows?  Maybe  they'll 
even  have  home  delivery. 


The  important  thing  is  that  we  have  become 
part  of  the  lives  of  more  people  in  our  community. 
And  they  are  part  of  us.  That's  obvious  in  Winston- 
Salem,  North  Carolina.  And  it's  also  true  in  our 
other  newspaper  communities.  Because  at  Media 
General,  people  are  part  of  our  commitment. 


Media  General  Newspapers 


Our  Story  is 
Total  Commitment 


Richmond  Times-Dispatch 


The  Richmond  News  Leader 


The  Tampa  Tribune 


Winston-Salem  Journal 


